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LIFE,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TIMES 


OF 


James  Buchanan, 

FIFTEENTH    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNITED  STATES. 
March  4,  1S57,  to  March  4,  1861. 


CHAPTER   I. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  FAMILY— JAMES  BUCHANAN— HIS  EDU- 
CATION—THE LAWYER. 

THE  wealthy  are  not  the  sole,  nor  perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  first  patrons  of  education.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  not  been  surrounded 
in  youth  by  circumstances  most  conducive  to  intel- 
lectual expansion.  Nor  have  they  always  been 
favored  by  springing  from  that  pecuniary  condition 
which  has  for  a  century  borne  the  motto,  "I  have 
nothing  else  to  give  my  children,  and  must,  therefore, 
give  them  a  good  education."  Notwithstanding  the 
incorrect  and  insidious  sentiment  which  lurks  in  this 
principle,  it  is  supposed,  quite  generally,  to  be  laud- 
able, and  the  men  and  women  who  utter  it  become 
educators  and  the  champions  of  education.  Wealth 
having  something  else  which  it  deems  compensatory 
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to  give  its  children,  often  makes  little  demand  upon 
their  native  energy.  And  distinction  by  the  way 
of  learning  implies  great  labor.  There  can  be  but  little 
choice,  however,  between  seeking  distinction,  fame, 
honor,  through  education  which  slender  or  moderate 
means  may  give,  and  through  wealth.  Education, 
like  virtue,  should  be  its  own  reward.  It  is  develop- 
ment, growth,  life.  Its  aim  should  be  perfection 
and  usefulness  without  reference,  perhaps,  to  the 
self-happiness  which  should  follow. 

The  circumstances  that  favor  learning  and  culti- 
vation in  mature  years  operate  as  hindrances,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  youth.  So  for  ages  yet,  no  doubt, 
the  world  will  look  for  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ments among  those  who  cherish  the  sentiment  that 
"labor  overcomes  all  things."  In  every  place  and 
position  of  life  there  can  be  found  the  earnest  friends 
of  education  from  whatever  motive  they  may  be 
actuated.  And  the  opposite  of  this  is  yet  unfortu- 
nately as  true ;.  that  its  enemies,  in  some  degree  or 
other,  are  everywhere.  Still  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  few  parents,  however  rude  and  illiterate,  can  be 
found  in  this  country  who  do  not  design  great  things 
at  least  for  one  of  their  children.  If  there  is  a 
weak  one  that  should  be  turned  into  the  fields,  he  is 
sure  to  be  reserved  for  something  nice,  for  a  pro- 
fession, or,  at  any  rate,  for  an  indoor  pursuit.  Not 
unfrequently  illiterate  people,  with  great  determina- 
tion, bend  all  their  efforts  to  the  education,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  of  their  whole  families.  Often 
where  one  member  is  selected,  books  are  urged  upon 
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him,  time  is  not  begrudged  to  him,  every  possible 
opportunity  is  afforded  him,  while  others  receive 
little  of  these  privileges ;  and  not  a  few  ignorant 
parents  may  be  found  on  every  hand  who  regard  it 
a  sin  in  a  child  or  a  man  to  spend  a  moment  with  a 
book.  With  them  time  is  literally  bread,  dress,  and 
money ;  and  so  is  life.  Little  can  be  said  in  apology 
for  the  vicious  system  which  neglects  any  possible 
means  of  culture  and  real  education  to  every  human 
being.  Still  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  to 
educate  even  one  member  of  a  large  family  requires 
years  of  self-denial  and  effort  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents ;  all  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, while  being  no  more  than  the  performance  of  a 
natural  and  moral  obligation.  Daniel  Webster  left 
this  statement  of  the  impression  made  upon  him 
when  told  by  his  father,  who  was  then  taking  him  to 
school,  that  he  had  decided  to  give  him  a  college 
education : — 

"I  remember  the  very  hill  which  we  were  ascending, 
through  deep  snow,  in  a  New  England  sleigh,  when  my 
father  made  known  his  purpose  to  me.  I  could  not 
speak.  How  could  he,  I  thought,  with  so  large  a  family, 
and  in  such  narrow  circumstances,  think  of  incurring  so 
great  an  expense  for  me  ?  A  warm  glow  ran  all  over  me, 
and  I  laid  my  head  on  my  father's  shoulder  and  wept." 

But  the  world  is  full  of  examples  of  the  suffer- 
ings, privations,  and  hardships  of  the  "  poor  "  in  the 
struggle  for  that  education  which  leads  to  worldly 
success  and  distinction. 

James  Buchanan  began  life  under   many  of  the 
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conditions  peculiar  to  the  so-called  self-made  men 
who  have  figured  so  largely  in  human  affairs,  and 
carried  with  them  the  admiration  or  censure  of  the 
world.  While  it  is  true  that  he  did  not,  like  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  many  other  Americans, 
and  numerous  noted  men  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  belong  to  that  class  where  every 
step  was  a  personal  conquest,  yet  the  condition  and 
struggles  of  his  parents,  and  his  own  efforts  and 
rapid  strides  to  the  highest  ultimate  success,  from 
the  very  outset  gained  for  him  and  them  respect  and 
admiration,  besides  surrounding  his  early  history 
with  much  of  the  special  interest  which  must  always 
attach  to  an  honorable  career  founded  upon  deter- 
mined, persevering,  manly  effort. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Franklin,  Cumberland, 
and  other  counties  of  Southern  Pennsylvania  lying 
between  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Tuscarora 
Chain  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  there  gathered 
a  great  number  of  Irish  and  Scotch.  Some  of  the 
settlements  were  composed  wholly  of  these  people, 
and  on  account  of  their  supposed  origin  and  their 
religion  they  were  called  Scotch-Irish,  as  are  their 
descendants  to-day.  How  far  this  term  was  ever  ap- 
plicable to  them  may  be  seen  from  this  statement. 
When  James  I  became  king  of  England  it  is  claimed 
that  he  took  the  property  of  many  of  the  stubborn 
Catholic  lords  of  the  North  of  Ireland  and  bestowed 
it  upon  his  good  Presbyterian  countrymen  of  Scot- 
land. From  time  to  time  these  Scotch  favorites 
went  over  and  took   possession   of  the  confiscated 
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estates,  and  in  several  of  the  northern  counties,  one 
of  which  was  Donegal,  they  soon  became  the  ruling 
population,  and  there,  of  course,  firmly  planted  their 
religion.  They  had  a  distinct  origin  from  the  Irish, 
and  a  religion  which  made  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween them,  if  nothing  else  would  have  done  so,  and 
for  many  generations  at  least  they  did  not  marry 
with  the  dispossessed  race.  In  America  these 
Scotchmen  from  the  North  of  Ireland  were  called 
Scotch-Irish,  a  term  which  by  no  means  at  an  early 
day  indicated  with  certainty  the  admixture  of  two 
stocks.  However  this  may  have  been  with  the 
Speers  and  Buchanans,  to  this  part  of  Erin  they 
belonged. 

James  Buchanan,  Sen.,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  the  county  of  Donegal  in  1783,  and  five  years 
afterwards,  marrying  Elizabeth  Speer,  also  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  emigrants,  selected  for  his  home 
some  of  the  wild  land  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  one  of  the  niches  or  gorges  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  James  Buchanan  and  his 
wife  were  both  possessed  of  some  little  book  learning, 
which  they  owed  mainly  to  their  Presbyterian  and 
Scotch  origin.  But  their  education  was  chiefly  of  that 
kind  which  comes  from  contact  with  the  questions  and 
things  of  actual  life,  the  best  and  most  valuable  sources 
of  education.  The  selection  of  the  site  of  their  home 
exhibited  their  business  shrewdness,  although  it  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  spots  a  man  of  common 
sagacity  would  have  taken  for  the  birthplace  of  a 
President.     But  it  was  well  selected  for  all  it  was 
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designed  to  be.  The  mountain  niche  in  which 
their  cabin  was  built  was  then  in  the  route  to  the 
west,  and  so  from  being  the  first  or  last  resting-place 
before  making  the  journey  across  the  mountains, 
finally  became  an  Inn  for  the  accommodation  of  man 
and  beast.  While  Mrs.  Buchanan  kept  up  well  this 
feature  of  their  new  home,  her  husband  grasped  the 
opportunity  that  opened  before  him  of  engaging  in 
the  carrying  trade.  All  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription was  then  carried  over  tKe  hills  and  mount- 
ains in  this  region  by  pack-mules  and  horses.  The 
niche  in  which  he  had  located  was  not  only  on  the 
best  route,  but  it  embraced  a  deep  gap  or  pasture, 
which  furnished  a  secure  corral  and  resting-place 
for  the  animals  used  in  the  trains.  This  was  the 
point  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  from  his  place 
being  a  depot  for  storing  and  caring  for  the  goods  of 
others,  he  finally  made  it  a  seat  of  supplies  to  a  great 
extent,  and  many  who  did  not  care  to  take  long  trips 
traded  with  him.  In  this  direction  his  business  soon 
grew  to  considerable  proportions.  The  cabins  in 
which  the  parents  of  James  Buchanan  lived  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  fortune  and  his,  have  long 
since  passed  away,  and  even  the  little  mountain- 
bound  farm  has  been  turned  out  to  neglect  as  worth- 
less. But  recently  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  or  Mrs. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Buchanan's  favorite  niece,  proud  of 
her  uncle  and  devoted  to  his  memory,  has  purchased 
this  early  home  of  the  Buchanans,  with  the -view  of 
repairing  it  and  making  it  more  noticeable  as  the 
native  place  of  the  "Sage  of  Wheatland."     It  may 
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now  be  readily  seen  that  James  Buchanan,  Sen., 
soon  became  widely  known,  and  that  as  his  business 
extended  his  influence  increased,  and  yet  it  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  this  unlettered 
man  could  rise  to  much  prominence.  But  the  key 
to  this  fact  has  already  been  given.  There  were 
perhaps  few  of  his  acquaintances  who  possessed 
more  native  shrewdness  and  a  better  judgment  of 
men  and  means  than  Buchanan,  and  with  these  his 
reputation  did  not  stop,  for  he  was  regarded  as  an 
honest,  as  well  as  a  safe,  trader.  His  book  knowl- 
edge was  sufficient  to  free  him  from  the  imputation 
of  being  wholly  without  education.  The  total  want 
of  education  was  not  especially  a  stigma  of  his  age, 
more  than  it  was  of  his  part  of  the  country.  He 
soon  found  himself  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
which  no  less  in  his  day  than  in  this,  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  compensated  for  brain  and  soul  culture. 
But  the  unpretentious  old  man's  good  qualities  were 
many,  and  these,  more  than  other  things,  recom- 
mended him.  He  held  no  public  offices,  and  if  that 
entitled  a  man  to  distinction,  he  was  certainly  with- 
out any.  But  that  this  old  Presbyterian  of  strict 
and  exact  habits,  upright  and  wise  in  business,  of 
discerning  and  quick  faculties,  of  sound  and  careful 
judgment,  in  a  widely  known  position,  was  sought 
for  his  advice  and  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  his 
community  and  associates,  and  for  his  own  success 
and  estimable  qualities  was  held  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country,  is  a  fact.  After  he  moved 
into  Mercersburg,  in   1798,  he  continued  his  mer- 
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cantile  pursuits  for  many  years,  and  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  able  to  give  his  children  fine  educations, 
and  leave  them  in  the  end  a  considerable  estate  to  be 
divided  among  them.  He  and  his  wife  both  died  at 
Mercersburg,  and  there  their  remains  lie. 

Like  most  other  men,  no  matter  how  valuable  or 
honorable  their  own  pursuits,  he  did  not  desire  his 
sons  to  follow  in  his  steps.  He  believed  James  was 
suited  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  that  this  coin- 
cided with  his  son's  feelings  was  agreeable  to  him; 
and  some  time  before  James  was  ready  to  begin  the 
study  of  law,  he  had  fixed  upon  the  place  where  he 
should  study  and  enter  upon  his  career.  This  was 
brought  about,  it  is  said,  in  the  following  manner: 
Having  occasion  to  go  to  Lancaster,  and  perhaps 
Philadelphia,. he  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  former 
place,  where  he  visited  the  court,  then  in  session. 
He  was  greatly  struck  by  the  ability  of  some  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  vast  amount  of  their  business,  and, 
when  he  returned  home  and  his  son  told  him  that 
he  would  soon  be  able  to  finish  his  college  course, 
he  replied  that  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  for  him  to  go  to  Lancaster  to  study 
law,  giving  as  his  reason  that  there  the  lawyers 
were  able  and  the  people  rich,  ignorant,  and  quar- 
relsome. This  is  really  the  secret  of  the  location 
of  James  Buchanan  at  Lancaster,  as  his  father  said 
while  he  was  preparing  for  his  profession  he  could 
become  acquainted  and  identified  with  the  people. 
This  true  story  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  good 
judgment    and    shrewdness  of    his    father.      Noth- 
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ing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's location  at  Lancaster,  the  rich  agricultural 
center  of  the  State. 

There  has  been  a  strained  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  literary-political  friends  to 
prove  that  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental 
qualities  and  even  literary  taste.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  stop  to  say  that,  so  far  at  least  as  her  taste 
for  letters  and  poetry  was  concerned,  this  position  is 
wholly  untenable  and  fanciful.  If  Mrs.  Buchanan 
read  much,  read  any  of  consequence,  read  more  than 
the  women  of  her  condition  of  life  generally  do,  it 
was  in  the  way  of  history.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  strength  of  body  and  character,  was  well  up 
in  the  doctrines  of  her  Church,  and  sustained  in 
herself  its  principles  of  right-living.  She  was  a 
strong  and  willing  helpnfeet  to  her  husband,  and 
her  influence  was  equally  felt  in  the  education  and 
rearing  of  her  children.  If  Mrs.  Buchanan  was  a 
great  reader  of  poetry,  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
record  with  those  who  have  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  were  best  acquainted  with  her  distin- 
guished son.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that 
is,  if  James  Buchanan's  mother  had  a  turn  for 
poetry,  she  never  imparted  it  to  him.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan seldom  read  poetry,  and  less  often  quoted  it 
in  his  conversation  and  speeches.  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  text-books,  yet  this  barely 
tolerable  but  universal  standard  had  little  or  no 
charm  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  1852,  in  a  speech  to 
further  the  cause  of  Franklin  Pierce,  he  closed  with 

2—0 
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a  few  lines  of  poetry;  and  I  was  informed  by  an  old 
personal  political  friend  at  Lancaster  that  this  was 
about  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
ever  known  to  do.  In  the  "Appendix"  to  his  de- 
fense of  his  Administration  I  find  a  verse,  and  in 
his  letters  and  speeches  the  prosaic  plane  is  some- 
times broken  by  a  poetic  "  tumulus." 

Neither  of  James  Buchanan's  parents  was  a 
reader  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  But 
otherwise  no  evil  can  be  said  of  them;  and  while 
I  can  discover  no  ground  for  extravagant  enthu- 
siasm in  reference  to  them,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  were,  perhaps,  well  up  to  the  best  standard 
of  the  hardy,  intelligent,  upright,  thrifty,  enterpris- 
ing, independent,  and  worthy  of  the  foreign  emi- 
grants to  this  country  at  that  day,  and  emphatically 
so  of  those  from  the  betteV,  purer,  and  stronger  part 
of  the  Green  Isle. 

LETTER  OF  REV.  E.  Y.  BUCHANAN  TO  H.  B.  SWARR,  OF  LAN- 
CASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

"Oxford  Church,  Philadelphia,  October  4,  1881. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you 

that  Mr.  Curtis  expects  to  have  the  work  on  which  he  is 

engaged  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year.     He  has  been 

hard  at  work  at  Richfield  Springs  for  several  months,  and 

has  made  good  progress.      He   is  by  this  time  back  agn 

in  New  York.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged,  at 

our  instance,  in  preparing  a  biography  of  my  brother,  I 

think  it  wd.  hardly  be  the  thing  for  me  to  do  much  more 

for   Dr.   Irelan   than    furnish,   as   he    desires   I   shd.,  the 

names,  marriages,  &c,  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.     The 

letter  of  wh.  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  copy  is  in  the  hands 

of  Mr.  Curtis ;  consequently  I  can  not  now  give  him  one. 
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My  father  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  that  came  to  this 
country.  In  1788,  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Speer,  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  To  them  were  born  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  eight  lived  to  grow  up,  and  of  whom  my 
brother  James  was  the  second  born.  The  day  of  his  birth 
was  April  23,  1791.  The  second  of  my  father's  children 
that  lived  beyond  the  period  of  childhood  was  a  sister  per 
name  Jane,  who  became  the  wife  of  Elliott  T.  Lane,  a 
merchant,  and  who  died  February  20,  1839.  Next  to  her 
was  born  a  sister,  Maria,  who  died  on  November  2,  1849, 
and  whose  last  husband,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Yates,  of  Mead- 
ville,  in  this  State,  still  survives  her.  Next  her  was  my 
sister  Sarah,  who  was  born  November  4,  1793,  and  died 
January  27,  1825.  Her  husband  was  Johnston  Huston,  a 
farmer,  who  died  before  her.  Next  to  her  was  my  sister 
Harriet,  who  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  and  died  January  23,  1840.  Next  to 
her  was  a  son,  who  lived  but  part  of  a  month ;  and  then 
came  a  son,  William  Speer,  who  graduated  at  Princeton, 
studied  law,  and  died  a  short  time  after  admission  to 
the  bar;  viz.,  on  December  19,  1826.  Next  to  him  was 
another  son,  George  Washington,  who  also  studied  law, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  September  26,  1832, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Both  of  these  brothers,  especially  the  latter, 
were  eminent  for  their  abilities.  Neither  of  them  had 
married.  I  was  the  last  born  of  all  my  father's  children, 
and  still  survive  in  my  seventy-first  year ;  and  have  been 
rector  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Oxford, 
Philadelphia,  twenty-seven  years  and  over. 

"  Hoping  that  Dr.  Irelan's  life  of  my  lamented  brother 
may  be  a  fair  and  just,  as  well  as  an  intersting,  one,  I  am, 

very  truly,  yours, 

"  Edward  Y.  Buchanan. 
"H.  B.  Swarb." 
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"About  three  miles  above  Mercersburg  is  a  wild  gorge 
in  the  Cove  Mountain,  and  within  the  gorge  an  ancient 
road  leads  up  through  a  narrow,  secluded  glen,  encircled 
on  every  side  by  high  and  rugged  mountains.  Here,  at 
the  foot  of  a  toilsome  ascent  in  the  road,  which  the  traders 
of  the  olden  time  designated  as  the  '  Stony  Batter,'  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  decayed  orchard  and  the  ruins  of 
two  log  cabins.  Many  years  ago  a  Scotch  trader  dwelt  in 
one  of  these  cabins,  and  had  a  store  in  the  other,  where  he 
drove  a  small  but  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians  and 
frontiermen,  who  came  down  the  mountain,  by  exchang- 
ing with  them  powder,  fire-arms,  etc.,  for  their  'Old 
Monongahela'  and  the  furs  and  skins  of  the  trappers  and 
Indians.  Here,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1791,  to  this  Scotch 
trader  was  born  a  son,  and  '  Jamie,'  as  he  called  him,  was 
cradled  amid  the  wild  scenes  of  nature  and  the  rude  din 
of  frontier  life.  The  father,  thriving  in  trade,  moved  into 
Mercersburg,  and  after  a  few  years  was  able  to  send  his 
son  to  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated 
in  1809.  'Jamie,'  of  '  Stony  Batter,'  was  James  Buchanan, 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  Mercersburg  was 
incorporated  into  a  borough  in  1831,  and  up  to  their 
removal  to  Lancaster  was  the  seat  of  Marshall  College, 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  Mercersburg  College,  a  young  but  thriving  insti- 
tution, took  the  place  of  Marshall.  During  the  late  war, 
the  rebels  paid  hostile  visits  to  Mercersburg,  in  the  forays 
of  1862,  1863,  and  1864." 

In  the  log  cabin  at  this  place,  sometimes  desig- 
nated by  the  singular  name,  "Stony  Batter,"  and 
which  will  henceforward  be  numbered  as  one  of  the 
interesting  spots  to  be  commemorated  in  American 
biography,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1791,  was  born  James 
Buchanan,  the  second  child  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
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(Speer)  Buchanan.     Speaking  of  this  spot,  a  eulo- 
gistic writer  said  in  1856  : — 

"A  beautiful  stream  of  water,  clear  as  the  crystal  fount- 
ain from  which  it  flows,  meanders  through  what  was  once 
a  cleared  field,  not  far  from  his  humble  birthplace.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Buchanan  cabin  are  still  to  be  seen, 
although  little  is  left  but  the  chimney.  They  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Mercersburg  and  McConnellsburg  turnpike, 
but  within  sight,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  village 
of  Mercersburg.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  the  scenery 
has  all  those  elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  which 
serve  to  inspire  in  youthful  minds  noble  aspirations  and 
exalted  patriotism.  Such  places  have  been  those  where  a 
majority  of  our  great  men  have  been  born  and  reared. 
The  early  struggles  necessary  to  contend  with  the  rugged 
inequalities  of  nature  have  developed  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion, inspired  them  with  honest  ambition,  and  taught  them 
in  early  life  those  invaluable  lessons  of  self-denial  which 
are  the  foundation  of  all  true  excellence  of  character." 

James  Buchanan's  childhood  was  passed  in  health 
and  strength  in  his  rude  home,  and  although  little 
had  been  done  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  books 
before  his  parents  moved  into  Mercersburg,  he  had 
lost  nothing  and  the  time  had  not  been  thrown  away. 
He  had  become  a  stout  and  vigorous  animal,  and  was 
now  ready  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities 
in  school  at  Mercersburg.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  and 
learned  easily  and  rapidly,  without  showing  any  ex- 
traordinary fondness  for  books,  or  any  special  tend- 
encies to  excel  in  one  direction  more  than  another. 
He  was  not  behind  in  boyish  sport's,  and  although 
his  progress  was  rapid,  and  admirable,  and  in  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college,  he 
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had  displayed  none  of  the  marks  of  a  prodigy,  but 
was  simply  a  bright,  even-minded  boy.  He  now  en- 
tered Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  graduated  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in 
1809.  He  had  made  a  favorable  impression  at  col- 
lege, where  his  standing  was  high  socially  as  well  as 
for  his  scholarly  attainments  and  success.  His  char- 
acter and  qualities  now  pointed  with  little  doubt  to 
his  success  in  a  calling  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  in  which  his  feelings  and  taste  were  fully 
enlisted.  Shortly  after  leaving  college,  according  to 
the  arrangement  his  father  had  made,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lancaster  in  the  office 
of  James  Hopkins.  At  that  period  the  bar  of  Lan- 
caster stood  very  high,  and  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Pennsylvania.  Many  young  men  from 
other  States,  among  them  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
and  Hugh  Lawson  White,  of  Tennessee,  had  partially 
prepared  themselves  for  their  professions  under  the 
able  lawyers  of  this  place. 

Under  auspices  in  every  way  favorable,  Mr. 
Buchanan  entered  upon  his  professional  studies,  and 
in  November,  1812,  so  soon  as  he  was  of  proper  age, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  offered  himself 
for  practice  at  Lancaster,  where  he  ever  afterwards 
lived.  He  strictly  followed  in  the  course  his  shrewd' 
old  father  had  indicated,  and  it  led  him  to  fortune 
and  fame,  at  least;  even  higher  than  the  plain  old 
parents  had  ever  dreamed  of  putting  in  the  list  of 
possibilities  for  their  son.  Mr.  Buchanan's  profes- 
sional career  was  short,  extending  from  1812  to  1831 ; 
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but  his  rise  had  been  unusually  rapid,  and  in  this 
brief  time  he  had  established  a  reputation  at  the  bar, 
and  made  a  fortune  beyond  a  chance.  His  standing 
was  more  than  average  ;  it  was,  at  least,  first-class. 
One  of  his  political  eulogists  in  1856  claimed  that 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar ;  but 
this  is  untrue,  perhaps,  besides  being  extremely  un- 
fair and  reckless  in  a  State  numbering  many  able 
men  in  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  too  short  a  time  in  the 
practice  of  law  to  take  a  position  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  never  himself  claimed  such  a  posi- 
tion. To  give  it  to  him  would  be  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  unfounded.  In  his  time  Pennsylvania 
had  a  number  of  lawyers  better  and  more  widely 
known  in  their  profession  than  Mr.  Buchanan.  His 
practice  was  mainly  confined  to  Lancaster,  and  an 
easy  circuit  around  it  in  neighboring  towns  and  coun- 
ties. He  seldom  went  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
State  professionally,  and  was  but  a  few  times  con- 
cerned in  cases  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  had  op- 
portunities to  display  his  legal  ability,  or  establish 
his  title  to  leadership  in  a  host  of  brilliant  men.  He 
was,  however,  to  a  great  extent  successful,  from  first 
to  last,  in  his  profession.  He  had  a  vigorous,  manly 
appearance,  which  lost  its  rougher  and  unrefined 
cast,  and  much  improved  as  he  advanced  to  middle 
life.  He  exhibited  a  faculty  for  public  speaking  at 
the  start,  which  finally,  in  every  position,  enabled 
him  to  appear  at  the  best  possible  advantage.  Few 
public  men  anywhere  were  superior  to  him  in  this 
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power.  He  acquired  an  ease,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  manner  toward  the  close  of  his  professional  career 
which  greatly  benefited  him,  if  they  did  not  also  push 
him  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  men  of  the  bar.  He 
had  a  full,  manly,  clear,  agreeable  voice,  and  more 
than  average  ability  to  put  his  ideas  into  lucid  and 
satisfactory  language.  There  were  few  flights  in  his 
speech  ;  and  none  in  his  thoughts  and  imagination. 
He  eschewed  poetry.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
the  hollow,  high-sounding  thing  called  "  eloquence," 
and  in  that  sense  was  never  an  orator.  In  pure, 
choice,  and  elegant  language,  however,  he  had  few 
superiors.  Earnestness,  the  first  element  of  true 
eloquence,  was  not  only  never  absent  from  his  public 
speeches,  but  was  at  all  times  at  the  very  foundation 
of  his  manner  and  conduct.  Late  in  his  professional 
career  he  appeared  in  a  case  at  Philadelphia,  and  so 
strong  and  superb  was  his  conduct,  and  such  a  mas- 
terly speech  did  he  make,  as  to  draw  upon  himself, 
from  the  legal  fraternity  generally,  the  highest 
praise.  "  Did  Mr.  Buchanan  reside  here,"  said  one, 
"  that  speech  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar."  Said  another,  "  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  does  not  really  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar 
of  the  State.". 

Mr.  Buchanan  possessed  one  of  the  qualifications 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  be  a  great  lawyer;  that 
is,  he  was  a  sound  and  comprehensive  business  man. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  idea,  too,  that  he  was 
not  wanting  in  any  of  the  elements  of  a  great  lawyer, 
had  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  this  pursuit.     It 
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may  be  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  a  pupil  and 
follower  of  the  only  perfectly  just  model,  the  Great 
Lawgiver,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Following  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  language  of  a  lawyer  in  a  pre- 
vious volume  of  this  work,  I  will  here  repeat  it  as  my 
belief,  that  it  is  wholly  and  utterly  impossible  for  there 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  truly  safe  and  truly  great 
lawyer  without  this  qualification.  But  in  this  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  not  wanting.  In  principle,  and  conscien- 
tiously, he  had  been  this  from  his  boyhood,  although  he 
made  no  special  public  demonstration  of  the  fact  until 
a  year  or  two  before  his  "  death."  It  may  be  said  that 
his  nature  was  cold,  calculating,  and  unsympathetic, 
and  here  was  wanting  in  the  elements  of  a  great 
lawyer.  Neither  could  this  charge  be  sustained. 
He  never  lacked  in  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
clients ;  and  made  it  his  duty  to  identify  himself 
warmly  with  their  causes,  making  his  cautiousness, 
for  the  time,  their  property.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  a 
deep  and  careful  thinker.  The  working  of  his  mind 
was  naturally  systematic  and  logical.  The  whole 
turn  of  his  character  was  for  the  practical.  He  read 
practically ;  he  thought  practically ;  he  talked  prac- 
tically ;  he  worked  practically ;  and  the  results  he 
reached  were  mainly  practically  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory nature. 

James  Buchanan  was  a  model  lawyer;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  forsook  the 
field  for  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  to  shine 
and  be  eminent  in  usefulness,  for  one  in  which  suc- 
cess with  him  was  much  more  problematical,  what- 
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ever  his  qualifications  for  it  may  have  been.  Before 
the  great  statesman  there  must  necessarily  be  the 
great  lawyer,  perhaps ;  but  the  mere  politician,  or 
even  the  successful  one,  may  be  void  of  the  essen- 
tial traits  of  either.  The  glitter  of  politics  early 
enticed  Mr.  Buchanan  from  the  profession  he  was 
qualified  to  ennoble  in  the  highest  sense,  and  when 
he  was  once  fairly  bent  away  he  never  returned. 
There  he  was  secure;  and,  in  the  end,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  would  have  borne  the  distinction  of  being 
a  great  counselor,  with  all  that  name  could  be  fairly 
deemed  to  imply.  How  he  succeeded  in  the  new 
field  of  politics  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  say ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages 
the  reader  may  be  aided  somewhat  in  forming  a  just 
conclusion  on  this  point. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812— BEGINS  HIS  POLIT- 
ICAL CAREER  AS  A  FEDERALIST— HIS  HAND  IN 
THE  GREAT  BARGAIN  AND  CORRUPTION 
SCANDAL. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  began  his  public  career  as  a 
Federalist.  Much  needless  effort  was  made 
by  his  party  associates  in  after  times  to  cover  up 
this  fact,  as  detrimental  to  his  advancement,  or  as 
if  it  had  been  a  crime  for  a  young  man  to  change 
his  coat  or  his  views.  He  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  kind  of  Federalist,  and  as  a  Federalist 
had  served  in  the  State  Legislature.  And  to  his 
connection  with  this  old  political  organization  he 
owed  his  introduction  into  public  life,  a  thing  which, 
perhaps,  never  would  have  happened  had  he  been  a 
Democrat  (Republican).  This  may  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  Lancaster  County  gave  no  Democratic 
majorities  at  that  day;  and,  indeed,  never  has  since, 
except  in  the  times  of  General  Jackson's  political 
supremacy.  These  matters  gave  Mr.  Buchanan  some 
trouble  in  after  times,  although  they  were  really 
worthy  of  little  note.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  if  not  forever,  the  Democrats  held  it  as 
an  unpardonable  crime  to  have  opposed  the  War  of 
1812;  and  as  many  of  the  Federalists,  sometimes  by 
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whole  States,  did  oppose  this  war,  any  man  who  had 
been  of  that  party  was  liable  to  be  suspected  of  this 
offense.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  supported  President 
Madison  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1814  made  his  first  public  speech  at 
Lancaster  in  favor  of  aiding  in  the  defense  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  volunteer 
private  in  a  company  which  marched  down  from  his 
county  to  meet  the  British  at  Baltimore.  On  this 
point  he  was  induced  to  write  the  following  brief 
but  plain  and  satisfactory  letter,  while  a  member 
of  Mr.  Polk's  Cabinet,  to  George  W.  Jones,  of 
Tennessee : — 

"  Washington,  April  23,  1847. 

"My  Dbae  Sir, — I  have  this  moment  received 
your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  hasten  to  return  an 
answer. 

"  In  one  respect  I  have  been  fortunate  as  a  public  man. 
My  political  enemies  are  obliged  to  go  back  for  more  than 
thirty  years  to  find  plausible  charges  against  me. 

"  In  1814,  when  a  very  young  man  (being  this  day 
fifty-six  years  of  age),  I  made  my  first  public  speech  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Lancaster.  The 
object  of  this  speech  was  to  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of 
volunteering  their  services  in  defense  of  their  invaded 
country.  A  volunteer  company  was  raised  upon  the  spot, 
in  which  I  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  enter  my  name  as  a 
private.  We  forthwith  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  and  served 
until  we  were  honorably  discharged. 

"  In  October,  1814,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature ;  and  in  that  body  gave  my  sup- 
port to  every  measure  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  aid 
the  country  against  the  common  enemy. 

"  In   1815,   after  peace   had   been    concluded,   I    did 
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express  opinions  in  relation  to  the  causes  and  conduct  of 
the  war,  which  I  very  soon  after  regretted  and  recalled. 
Since  that  period  I  have  been  ten  years  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  an  equal  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, acting  a  part  on  every  great  question.  My  political 
enemies,  finding  nothing  assailable  throughout  this  long 
public  career,  now  resort  to  my  youthful  years  for  expres- 
sions to  injure  my  political  character.  The  brave  and 
generous  citizens  of  Tennessee,  to  whatever  party  they 
may  belong,  will  agree  that  this  is  a  hard  measure  of 
justice;  and  it  is  still  harder  that,  for  this  reason,  they 
should  condemn  the  President  for  having  voluntarily 
offered  me  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet. 

"  I  never  deemed  it  proper,  at  any  period  of  my  life, 
whilst  the  country  was  actually  engaged  in  war  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  to  utter  a  sentiment  which  could  interfere 
with  its  successful  prosecution.  Whilst  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  raging  I  should  have  deemed  it  little  better 
than  moral  treason  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  Government 
whilst  dealing  blows  against  the  enemy.  After  peace  was 
concluded  the  case  was  then  different.  My  enemies  can 
not  point  to  an  expression  uttered  by  me  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  which  was  not  favorable  to  its 
vigorous  prosecution. 

"  From  your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"James  Buchanan. 

"  Hon.  George  W.  Jones." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  long  ago  repented 
of  his  Federalism,  but,  from  whatever  source  it  came, 
he  never  got  rid  of  a  very  decided  tinge  of  aris- 
tocracy. And  although  he  opposed  the  Administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  advocated  the 
election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  old  General  never 
took  him  fully  into  his   fellowship  until  some  time 
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after  he  became  President.  But  this  point  will  be 
more  fully  exposed  at  a  later  date. 

In  October,  1814,  after  his  return  from  the  war 
down  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Pennsylvania  elections  were  then 
held  annually,  and  in  the  following  fall  he  was  again 
elected  as  a  member  of  that  body.  Although  a  very 
young  legislator,  his  good  education,  good  sense  and 
judgment,  and  ability  as  a  speaker,  served  him  well. 
The  caution  which  afterwards  distinguished  him  now 
came  into  use,  and  this  short  service  in  the  Legis- 
lature very  much  promoted  his  good  standing.  He 
advocated  the  advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  the  General  Government  to  satisfy  at  once 
the  claims  of  the  militia  called  out  by  the  war,  and 
opposed  certain  proposed,  and  perhaps  unneces- 
sary and  incorrect,  restrictions  upon  foreign-born 
citizens. 

About  this  time  a  very  important  public  question 
was  that  of  extending  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of- 
the  United  States,  a  measure  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  not  give  his  support.  As  time  passed  he  became 
more  confirmed  in  his  opposition  to  this  institution, 
as  he  also  became  more  attached  to  State-Rights 
and  other  extreme  Democratic  dogmas.  But  the 
Federal  party  had  been  almost  totally  disorganized 
by  its  course  during  the  second  war  with  England 
and  other  events,  and  when  the  "  era  of  good  feel- 
ing" came  in  under  James  Monroe,  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  one  of  the  cordial  supporters  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  that  peaceful  Administration. 
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Under  this  calm  and  moderate  state  of  politics, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  safe,  reliable,  and  competent 
man,  in  the  fall  of  1820  Lancaster  elected  him  to 
Congress,  but  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  body 
until  December  of  the  following  year.  The  slavery 
agitation,  resulting  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had 
mainly  subsided  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ap- 
pearance in  Congress.  Some  of  the  able  and  hon- 
orable men  who  had  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Government  still  had  seats  in  this  body,  but  to  a 
great  extent  age  and  death  were  making  way  for  a 
new  race  of  political  leaders. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1822,  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  his  first  set  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the 
session  he  was  quite  active,  and  especially  attentive 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  This  latter  fact 
served  to  exhibit  the  unfortunate  necessity  under 
which  he  labored,  more  than  to  recommend  him  for 
statesman-like  tendencies.  While  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  Congressman  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  State  in  their  relations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  dependence  upon  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  both  his  office  and  character  rise  as  his 
services  and  efforts  embrace  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  The  reduction  of  the  functions  of  a 
Congressman  to  the  presentation  of  individual 
schemes,  devices  for  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  friendship,  and  hosts  of  narrow  and  ill- 
founded  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  and 
unequal    purposes,  is   a    contemptible    and    pitiable 
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sight.  And  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  miserable 
squabbles  and  quarrels  in  the  National  Capitol  have 
sprung  from  this  source,  and  the  life  of  an  average 
Congressman  to  a  great  extent  consists  in  serving 
his  "constituents"  in  these  schemes.  But  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan soon  became  involved  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  Congress,  and  few  important  matters  escaped 
his  attention.  The  "dreadful"  kind  of  earnestness 
with  which  he  approached  most  subjects  appears 
somewhat  overwrought  perhaps,  but  deserves  the 
respect  due  to  a  state  long  ago  mostly  extinct  among 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  politicians. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  1822,  Mr.  Buchanan  made  a 
speeeh  in  the  House  in  opposition  to  a  general  bank- 
rupt law,  in  which  he  said :  "  In  construing  the 
Constitution,  Congress  ought  not  to  be  fettered  by 
nice  technical  rules."  Whatever  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  expression,  it  must  have  grated  disagreeably 
on  many  an  ear,  and  does  present  a  startling  aspect 
by  the  side  of  the  platform  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  many  of  his  own  subsequent 
statements. 

The  next  winter  during  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  tariff  measure,  Mr.  Buchanan  uttered  the 
following  sentiments  in  one  of  his  speeches  : — 

"The  necessity  of  adopting  a  new  tariff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  has  not  only  been  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  has  distinctly  recom- 
mended many  of  the  articles  on  the  importation  of  which 
additional  duties  should  be  imposed.  These  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  though  the 
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increase  of  duty  is  in  several  instances  greater  than  what 
he  recommended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  friends  have 
declared  their  intention  to  amend  it,  and  make  it  conform 
more  nearly  with  that  recommendation,  this  is  the  measure 
whose  blasting  influence,  if  adopted,  gentlemen  declare, 
will  paralyze  agriculture,  ruin  commerce,  and  destroy  the 
navy.  Phantoms  the  most  deadly  and  destructive  have 
been  presented  before  the  committee,  as  the  natural  off- 
spring of  this  measure.  One  would  almost  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  bill  now  under  consideration  was  the  true 
box  of  Pandora,  from  which,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  all  the 
evils  that  can  invade  the  human  race  would  proceed.  The 
gentlemen  from  Georgia  and  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tatnall 
and  Mr.  Gorham)  have  proclaimed  it  tyranny,  and  tyranny 
which  ought  to  be  resisted.  Yet  all  this  mighty  confla- 
gration has  been  raised  to  intimidate  us  from  adopting  a 
system,  which  in  substance  has  been  recommended  by  the 
intelligent  and  independent  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  merely  because  in  its  indirect  operation  it  may 
benefit  certain  necessary  domestic  manufactures.  I  confess 
I  never  did  expect  to  hear  inflammatory  speeches  of  this 
kind  within  these  walls,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to 
union ;  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  the  East  counseling 
the  South  to  resistance,  that  we  might  thus  be  deterred 
from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy  urged  upon  us  by 
the  necessities  of  the  country.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  a 
politician  neither  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West,  of  the 
North  nor  the  South;  I  therefore  shall  forever  avoid 
any  expressions,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must  be  to 
create  sectional  jealousies,  sectional  divisions,  and  at  length 
disunion,  that  worst  and  last  of  all  political  calamities." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  now  re-elected,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  ("first  session  of  the  Eighteenth 

Congress").     General  Jackson  was  now  for  a  short 

3—0 
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time  in  the  Senate,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
voted  for  the  tariff  act  of  1824.  Pennsylvania  had  a 
warm  side  for  Mr.  Clay  and  his  "American  System," 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  fail  to  indicate  that  he 
joined  in  this  feeling.  Yet  his  support  of  the  tariff 
even  at  this  date  was  more  on  the  ground  of  revenue 
than  protection,  a  distinction  which  subsequently  be- 
came of  more  importance  in  party  affairs. 

There  were  now  no  party  lines,  and  the  differences 
of  opinion  among  public  men  on  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  country  were  not  very  well  defined. 
The  Presidential  race  which  was  now  approaching 
was  purely  one  of  men,  and  not  measures  or  creeds. 
Mr.  Buchanan  espoused  the  cause  of  General  Jackson, 
and  was  quite  officious  in  the  case ;  so  much  so  as 
to  become  seriously  involved  in  the  "  bargain  and 
corruption"  slander.  He  was  unfriendly  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  wished  Jackson  to  be  so,  although  Mr. 
Adams  had  performed  the  Herculean  feat  of  saving 
the  General's  reputation  and  the  Government  from 
serious  complications  on  his  account. 

This  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Buchanan's  only  political 
intrigue ;  or  at  all  events  the  only  one  about  which 
much  has  ever  been  said.  He  was  a  young  politician, 
and  his  anxiety  to  befriend  General  Jackson  led  him 
into  an  indiscretion  he  never  could  have  committed 
at  a  later  date. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1824  did  not  result 
favorably  to  General  Jackson  or  any  other  candidate 
at  the  polls,  and  so  the  task  of  choosing  a  President 
according  to  the  Constitution  fell  to  the   House   of 
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Representatives.  When  Congress  assembled  for  the 
short  session  in  December,  1824,  this  subject  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  its  attention  for  the  winter. 
Few  persons  were  less  satisfied  with  the  final  result 
than  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  now  with  an  acrimony  which 
did  not  seem  well  founded,  arrayed  himself  against 
the  new  Administration. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Clay's  statement  as  to  a 
visit  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  him  before  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Presidency  had  been  settled  : — 

"  Some  time  in  January,  1825,  and  not  long  before 
the  election  of  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then 
a  member  of  the  House,  and  afterward  many  years  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
been  a  zealous  and  influential  supporter  of  General  Jack- 
son in  the  preceding  canvass,  and  was  supposed  to  enjoy 
his  unbounded  confidence,  called  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  that 
time  in  the  room  of  his  only  messmate  in  the  house,  his 
intimate  and  confidential  friend,  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Letcher, 
since  Governor  of  Kentucky,  then  also  a  member  of  the 
House.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Buchanan's  entry  into  the  room, 
he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  approaching  Presidential 
election,  and  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  the  election  of  his 
favorite,  adding  that  '  he  would  form  the  most  splendid 
Cabinet  that  the  country  had  ever  had.'  Mr.  Letcher  asked, 
'How  could  he  have  one  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  were  both  Madison  and  Gallatin? 
Where  would  he  be  able  to  find  equally  eminent  men?' 
Mr.  Buchanan  replied  that  he  '  would  not  go  out  of  this 
room  for  a  Secretary  of  State/  looking  at  Mr.  Clay.  This 
gentleman  (Mr.  Clay)  playfully  remarked  that '  he  thought 
there  was  no  timber  there  fit  for  a  Cabinet  officer,  unless 
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it  were  Mr.  Buchanan  himself.'  Mr.  Clay,  while  he  was 
so  hotly  assailed  with  the  charge  of  bargain,  intrigue,  and 
corruption,  during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  no- 
tified Mr.  Buchanan  of  his  intention  to  publish  the  above 
occurrence ;  but,  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  that  gentle- 
man, he  was  induced  to  forbear  doing  so." 

In  1827  this  scandalous  affair  broke  out  afresh, 
and  was  continued  throughout  the  next  Presidential 
race.  On  the  6th  of  June  in  that  year,  General 
Jackson  wrote  to  Carter  Beverley,  one  of  his  friends, 
giving  a  great  part  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan about  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  and,  although 
not  giving  his  name,  intimated  that  he  would  do  so, 
and  plainly  stating  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  brought 
him  a  proposition  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
charging,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
urged  the  necessity  of  his  using  the  same  weapons 
Mr.  Adams  was  using;  that  is,  bribery  and  bargain. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  circumstances  brought  from 
General  Jackson  a  long  letter  to  the  public  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  comes  out  with  Mr.  Buchanan's 
name,  and  -strongly  reiterates  the  assertion  that  he 
had  supposed  Mr.  Buchanan  authoritatively  repre- 
sented Mr.  Clay,  or  his  responsible  managers. 

This  brought  out  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  following 
letter,  first  published  in  "  The  Lancaster  Journal :" 

"The  Cincinnati  'Advertiser'  was  last  night  placed  in  my 
hands  by  a  friend,  containing  an  address  from  General  Jackson 
to  the  public,  dated  on  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which  he  announces 
me  to  be  the  member  of  Congress  to  whom  he  had  referred,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Beverley  of  the  5th  of  June  last.  The  duty 
which  I  owe  to  the  public  and  to  myself,  now  compels  me  to 
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publish  to  the  world  the  only  conversation  which  I  ever  held  with 
General  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  the  last  Presidential  election, 
prior  to  its  termination. 

"In  the  month  of  December,  1824,  a  short  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  I  heard,  among 
other  rumors,  then  in  circulation,  that  General  Jackson  had 
determined,  should  he  be  elected  President,  to  continue  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Although  I  felt 
certain  he  had  never  intimated  such  an  intention,  yet  I  was 
sensible  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated,  both  to  cool 
the  ardor  of  his  friends,  and  to  inspire  his  enemies  with  confi- 
dence, than  the  belief  that  he  had  already  selected  his  chief 
competitor  for  the  highest  office  within  his  gift.  I  thought 
General  JacTsson  owed  it  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  in  which 
his  political  friends  were  engaged,  to  contradict  this  report ; 
and  to  declare  that  he  would  not  appoint  to  that  office  the  man, 
however  worthy  he  might  be,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
most  formidable  party  of  his  political  enemies.  These  being 
my  impressions,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  a  confidential  friend  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  and  still  high  in  office  and  exalted  in  char- 
acter, and  one  who  had  ever  been  the  decided  advocate  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  election,  requesting  his  opinion  and  advice  upon 
the  subject.  I  received  his  answer,  dated  the  27th  December, 
1824,  upon  the  29th,  which  is  now  before  me,  and  which 
strengthened  and  confirmed  my  previous  opinion. 

"I  then  finally  determined,  either  that  I  would  ask  General 
Jackson  myself,  or  get  another  of  his  friends  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  had  ever  declared  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  his 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  manner  I  hoped  a  contradiction  of 
the  report  might  be  obtained  from  himself,  and  that  he  might 
probably  declare  it  was  not  his  intention  to  appoint  Mr.  Adams. 

"  A  short  time  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred,  my  friend  Mr.  Markley  and  myself  got  into 
conversation,  as  we  very  often  did,  both  before  and  after,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  concerning  the 
person  who  would  probably  be  selected  by  General  Jackson  to 
fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  I  feel  sincerely  sorry  that 
I  am  compelled  thus  to  introduce  his  nanie  ;  but  I  do  so  with  the 
less  reluctance,  because  it  has  already,  without  any  agency  of 
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mine,  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  in  connection  with 
this  transaction. 

' '  Mr.  Markley  adverted  to  the  rumor  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  said  it  was  calculated  to  injure  the  General.  He 
observed  that  Mr.  Clay's  friends  were  warmly  attached  to  him, 
and  that  he  thought  they  would  endeavor  to  act  in  concert  at 
the  election ;  that  if  they  did  so,  they  could  either  elect  Mr. 
Adams  or  General  Jackson  at  their  pleasure ;  but  that  many 
of  them  would  never  agree  to  vote  for  the  latter,  if  they  knew 
he  had  predetermined  to  prefer  another  to  Mr.  Clay  for  the 
-first  office  in  his  gift.  And  that  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Adams  had  already  been  holding  out  the  idea,  that  in  case  he 
were  elected,  Mr.  Clay  might  probably  be  offered  the  situation 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

"  I  told  Mr.  Markley  that  I  felt  confident  General  Jack- 
son had  never  said  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary 
of  State,  because  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  conversing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  election ;  and  if  he  were,  whatever  might  be 
his  secret  intention,  he  had  more  prudence  than  to  make  such 
a  declaration.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  been  thinking, 
either  that  I  would  call  upon  the  General  myself,  or  get  some 
one  of  his  other  friends  to  do  so,  and  thus  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  him  a  contradiction  of  the  report,  although  I  doubted 
whether  he  would  hold  any  conversation  upon  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Markley  urged  me  to  do  so,  and  observed,  if  General 
Jackson  had  not  determined  whom  he  would  appoint  Secretary 
of  State,  and  should  say  that  it  would  not  be  Mr.  Adams,  it 
might  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  cause  for  us  so  to  declare 
upon  his  own  authority ;  we  should  then  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  Adams  men,  and  might  fight  them  with 
their  own  weapons.  That  the  Western  members  would  nat- 
urally prefer  voting  for  a  Western  man,  if  there  were  a  prob- 
ability that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  second  office  in  the 
Government  should  be  fairly  estimated;  and  that  if  they 
thought  proper  to  vote  for  General  Jackson,  they  could  soon 
decide  the  contest  in  his  favor. 

"  A  short  time  after  this  conversation,  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1824  (I  am  enabled  to  fix  the  time,  not  only  from  my  own 
recollection,  but  from  letters  which  I  wrote  on  that  day,  on 
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the  day  following,  and  on  the  2d  January,  1825),  I  called 
upon  General  Jackson.  After  the  company  had  left  him,  by 
which  I  found  him  surrounded,  he  asked  me  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  ;  and  whilst  we  were  walking  together  upon  the  street, 
I  introduced  the  subject.  I  told  him  I  wished  to  ask  him  a 
question  in  relation  to  the  Presidential  election ;  that  I  knew 
he  was  unwilling  to  converse  upon  the  subject;  that,  there- 
fore, if  he  deemed  the  question  improper,  he  might  refuse  to 
give  it  an  answer ;  that  my  only  motive  in  asking  it  was  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  I  trusted  he  would  excuse  me  for  thus  intro- 
ducing a  subject  about  which  I  knew  he  wished  to  be  silent. 

"  His  reply  was  complimentary  to  myself,  and  accompanied 
with  a  request  that  I  should  proceed.  I  then  stated  to  him 
there  was  a  report  in  circulation  that  he  had  determined  he 
would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State  in  case  he  were 
elected  President,  and  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  from  him 
whether  he  had  ever  intimated  such  an  intention  ;  that  he  must 
at  once  perceive  how  injurious  to  his  election  such  a  report 
might  be ;  that,  no  doubt,  there  were  several  able  and  ambi- 
tious men  in  the  country,  among  whom,  I  thought,  Mr.  Clay 
might  be  included,  who  were  aspiring  to  that  office ;  and  if  it 
were  believed  he  had  already  determined  to  appoint  7ns  chief 
competitor,  it  might  have  a  most  unhappy  effect  upon  their  ex- 
ertions and  those  of  their  friends;  that  unless  he  had  so  deter- 
mined, I  thought  this  report  should  be  promptly  contradicted 
under  his  own  authority. 

"I  mentioned  it  had  already,  probably,  done  him  some  in- 
jury, and  proceeded  to  relate  to  him  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation which  I  had  held  with  Mr.  Markley.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  I  mentioned  his  name,  or  merely  described 
him  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay. 

"After  I  had  finished,  the  General  declared  he  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  answer  my  question ;  that  he  thought  well 
of  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  never  said  or  intimated  that  he  would, 
or  that  he  would  not,  appoint  him  Secretary  of  State ;  that 
these  things  were  secrets  he  would  keep  to  himself;  he  would 
conceal  them  from  the  very  hairs  of  his  head ;  that  if  he  be- 
lieved his  right  hand  then  knew  what  his  left  would  do  upon 
the  subject  of  appointments  to  office  he  would  cut  it  off"  and 
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cast  it  into  the  fire ;  that  if  he  should  ever  be  elected  Presi- 
dent it  would  be  without  solicitation  and  without  intrigue  on 
his  part;  that  he  would  then  go  into  office  perfectly  free  and 
untrammeled,  and  would  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  fill  the  offices 
of  Government  with  the  men  whom,  at  the  time,  he  believed 
to  be  the  ablest  and  the  best  in  the  country. 

"  I  told  him  that  his  answer  to  my  question  was  such  an  one 
as  I  had  expected  to  receive,  if  he  answered  it  at  all ;  and  that 
I  had  not  sought  to  obtain  it  for  my  own  satisfaction.  I  then 
asked  him  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  repeat  his  answer.  He  said 
I  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so  to  any  person  I  thought 
proper.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I  afterwards  availed  my- 
self of  the  privilege.  The  conversation  upon  this  topic  here 
ended,  and,  in  all  our  intercourse  since,  whether  personally  or 
in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  General  Jackson  never 
once  adverted  to  the  subject  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Beverley. 

"I  do  not  recollect  that  General  Jackson  told  me  that  I 
might  repeat  his  answer  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  he  did  not.  The  whole  conversa- 
tion being  upon  the  public  street,  it  might  have  escaped  my 
observation. 

"A  few  remarks  more,  and  I  trust  I  shall  have  done  with 
this  disagreeable  business  forever. 

"I  called  upon  General  Jackson  on  the  occasion  which  I 
have  mentioned,  solely  as  his  friend,  upon  my  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  not  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any  other  person. 
I  never  have  been  the  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  since  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  as  you  very  well 
know.  Until  I  saw  General  Jackson's  letter  to  Mr.  Bev- 
erley of  the  5th  ultimo,  and  at  the  same  time  was  informed  by 
letter  from  the  editor  of  the  "United  States  Telegraph"  that  I 
was  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded,  the  conception  never  once 
entered  my  mind  that  he  deemed  me  to  have  been  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Clay  or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  him  terms  of  any  kind  from  them,  or  that  he  could 
have  supposed  me  to  be  capable  of  expressing  the  '  opinion  that 
it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own  weapons.' 
Such  a  supposition,  had  I  entertained  it,  would  have  rendered 
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me  exceedingly  unhappy,  as  there  is  no  man  upon  earth  whose 
good  opinion  I  more  value  than  that  of  General  Jackson.  He 
could  not,  I  think,  have  received  this  impression  until  after 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  had  actually  elected  Mr.  Adams 
President,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  appointed  Mr.  Clay  Secretary 
of  State.  After  these  events  had  transpired  it  may  be  readily 
conjectured  in  what  manner  my  communication  might  have  led 
him  into  the  mistake.  I  deeply  deplore  that  such  has  been 
its  effect. 

"I  owe  it  to  my  own  character  to  make  another  observa- 
tion. Had  I  ever  known,  or  even  suspected  that  General 
Jackson  believed  I  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Clay  or  his 
friends,  I  should  have  immediately  corrected  his  erroneous  im- 
pression, and  thus  prevented  the  necessity  for  this  most  un- 
pleasant explanation.  When  the  editor  of  the  'United  States 
Telegraph,'  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  asked  me  by  letter 
for  information  upon  the  subject,  I  promptly  informed  him  by 
the  returning  mail  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  that  I  had  no 
authority  from  Mr.  Clay  or  his  friends  to  propose  any  terms  to 
General  Jackson  in  relation  to  their  votes,  nor  did  I  ever  make 
any  such  proposition ;  and  that  I  trusted  I  would  be  as  inca- 
pable of  becoming  a  messenger,  upon  such  an  occasion,  as  it 
was  known  General  Jackson  would  be  to  receive  such  a  mes- 
sage. I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  this  statement,  in 
order  to  remove  any  misconception  which  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  in  the  'Telegraph,'  of  my  letter  to 
the  editor,  dated  the  11th  ultimo. 

"With  another  remark  I  shall  close  this  communication. 
Before  I  held  the  conversation  with  General  Jackson,  which  I 
have  detailed,  I  called  upon  Major  Eaton,  and  requested  him  to 
ask  General  Jackson  whether  he  had  ever  declared  or  inti- 
mated, that  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Adams  Secretary  of  State, 
and  expressed  a  desire  that  the  General  should  say,  if  consis- 
tent with  truth,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  appoint  him  to  that 
office.  I  believed  that  such  a  declaration  would  have  a  happy 
influence  upon  the  election,  and  I  endeavored  to  convince  him 
that  such  would  be  its  effect.  The  conversation  between  us  was 
not  so  full  as  that  with  General  Jackson.  The  major  politely 
declined  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  advised  me  to  pro- 
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pound  the  question  to  the  General  myself,  as  I  possessed  a  full 
share  of  his  confidence.  James  Buchanan. 

"Lancaster,  8th  August,  1827." 

This  was  followed  by  letters  to  the  public  from 
Major  Eaton  and  Mr.  Philip  S.  Markley,  not  alto- 
gether in  keeping  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  statement. 
This  correspondence,  while  it  does  not,  perhaps,  very 
deeply  compromise  Mr.  Buchanan,  makes  a  part  of 
the  history  of  one  of  the  meanest  of  all  the  political 
scandals  of  this  Nation.  A  full  account  of  the 
whole  affair  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Clay  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Buchanan's 
statements,  as  tending  fully  to  free  him  of  the 
charge  the  Jackson  men  were  falsely  endeavoring 
to  fasten  upon  him ;  while  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  did  not  at  all  agree  as  to  the  conversation" 
between  them,  and  the  stubborn  old  Tennesseean 
never  did  quite  reconcile  himself  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
course  or  his  letter  to  the  public.  Friendship  with 
him  was  above  everything,  even  principle  or  right  or 
wrong.  He  wanted  no  ambiguous  devotion  to  him- 
self. Considerations  of  self-protection  or  self-honor 
were  not  to  be  considered  when  General  Jackson 
was  at  stake.  And  with  all  Mr.  Buchanan's  studied, 
careful,  and  apologetic  language,  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  published  letter.  In  one  of  his  many  epistles 
to  Major  William  B.  Lewis,  Jackson  wrote  : — 

"  Your  observations  with  regard  to  Mr.  Buchanan  are 
correct.  He  showed  a  want  of  moral  courage  in  the  affair 
of  the  intrigue  of  Adams  and  Clay;  did  not  do  me  justice 
in  the   expose   he  then  made,  and  I  am  sure  about  that 
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time,  did  believe  there  was  a  perfect  understanding 
between  Adams  and  Clay  about  the  Presidency  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  I  am  sure  of.  But  whether  he 
viewed  that  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  case  or  not, 
I  know  not;  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  he  wished  me 
to  combat  them  with  their  own  weapons;  that  was,  let  my 
friends  say  if  I  was  elected  I  would  make  Mr.  Clay 
Secretary  of  State.  This,  to  me,  appeared  deep  corruption, 
and  I  repelled  it  with  that  honest  indignation  as  I  thought 
it  deserved." 

Of  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter,  Mr.  Clay  wrote : — 

"  I  could  not  desire  a  stronger  statement  from  Mr. 
Buchanan.  The  tables  are  completely  turned  upon  the 
General.  Instead  of  any  intrigues  on  my  part  and  that 
of  my  friends,  they  were  altogether  on  the  side  of  General 
Jackson  and  his  friends." 

And  Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  General  Jackson  can  ever  recover 
from  the  blow  which  he  has  received.  Many  persons  think 
Buchanan's  letter  candid;  I  deem  it  otherwise.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  labored  very  hard  to  protect  the  General,  as 
far  as  he  could,  without  injury  to  himself.  Although  the 
General's  friends  this  way,  however,  affect  to  consider 
Buchanan's  letter  as  supporting  the  charge,  it  is  possible 
the  General  himself,  and  the  Nashville  commentators  may 
think  otherwise,  and  complain  of  Buchanan.  I  should 
expect  this  with  some  confidence  if  they  received  the  letter 
a  little  earlier  than  they  may  have  seen  the  turn  which  the 
Atlantic  editors  have  attempted  to  give  it.  As  these  last 
have  pretty  generally  agreed'  to  say  that  the  letter  does 
support  the  General,  the  Nashville  commentators,  if  they 
see  the  example  in  season,  may  be  disposed  to  follow  it." 

Two  points  especially  in  this  affair  seemed  to 
strike  Mr.  Buchanan  as  extremely  offensive  to  him. 
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These  were  that  Jackson  should  desire  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  the  political  friend  and  agent  of 
Mr.  Clay;  and  that  the  General  should  accuse  him 
of  desiring  him  to  fight  Mr.  Adams  with  "  bargain 
and  corruption."  This  was  a  direct  charge  of  dis- 
honorable intrigue  from  the  man  he  was  striving  to 
serve  and  advance.  Nor  did  his  denial  of  this  charge 
at  all  influence  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 

From  a  state  of  doubt  on  the  point  he  went  on  to 
a  firm  belief  that  Mr.  Buchanan  did  tempt  his  tow- 
ering virtue  by  urging  him  to  use  the  weapons  of  his 
opponents,  and  from  this  position  he  never  receded, 
because  he  never  could  be  wrong.  It  merely  served 
his  purpose  to  consider  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  represent- 
ing Mr.  Clay.  He  had  every  reason  to  know  better 
than  that,  and  did  know  better.  It  was  a  piece  of 
transparent  folly  through  which  any  man  could  see, 
and  exhibited  smallness,  insincerity,  and  disregard  of 
the  exact  truth.  In  another  volume  I  have  showed 
that  General  Jackson  acknowledged  his  satisfaction 
with  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  repeated  his  old 
assertion  that  he  himself  was  unfit  for  the  place. 
With  the  election  he  had  for  the  moment  dropped 
the  "bargain  and  corruption"  farce.  But  as  time 
passed  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state ; 
nor  would  he  have  done  so  of  himself.  He  possessed 
no  such  trait  as  discretion,  and  one  who  had  outrun 
him  in  the  race  of  life  he  considered  an  enemy ;  and 
General  Jackson  never  became  good  enough  to  for- 
give an  enemy ;  if  he  did  it  was  long  after  this  date. 
On  his  way  home  from  Washington  in  the  spring  of 
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1825,  he  exhibited  his  soreness  and  irritation  by 
dropping  unmanly  "innuendoes,"  and  on  his  unbridled 
tongue  was  everywhere  the  charge  of  fraud.  What 
he  did  not  at  first  believe,  and  what  he  well  knew 
was  a  pretense,  he  came  to  believe  to  be  true,  and 
day  by  day  he  confirmed  himself  in  this  belief  to  the 
end  of  his'  wonderful  life. 

By  speaking  of  General  Jackson  in  this  manner 
I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say  that  he  could  not 
keep  a  secret,  or  tell  a  truth.  He  could  keep  a 
secret  like  he  could  do  anything  else,  if  it  did  not 
suit  him  sometime  to  blurt  it  out  in  a  way  utterly 
astounding  to  everybody;  and  under  what  circum- 
stances he  would  or  might  do  so  was  beyond  any 
man's  ken.  And  although  General  Jackson's  whole 
career,  from  early  childhood  in  Carolina  to  the  tomb 
in  the  garden  at  the  Hermitage,  was  a  kind  of  gi- 
gantic exaggeration,  yet  truth  and  honor  were  its 
most  striking  elements. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.     ADAMS'S     ADMINISTRATION— MR.     BUCHANAN     TEN 

YEARS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— THE 

SENATE  UNDER  GENERAL  JACKSON. 


M 


R.  BUCHANAN  was  re-elected  in  1824,  and 
again  in  1826,  and  took  quite  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Congress  during  the 
Presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Several  new- 
members  appeared  at  this  time  who  became  men  of 
note  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  one  of  them 
became  President.  Although  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
favored  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
States,  and  was  friendly  to  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
he  opposed  this  Government's  joining  in  the  Panama 
Congress.  But  this  proposed  Panama  Convention 
had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  this  alone  rendered  any  measure 
of  doubtful  character  to  many  a  hot  Jackson  man. 
In  his  speech  on  the  "  Panama  Mission  "  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  a  very  decided  display  of  his  friendly 
feeling  for  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South, 
and  showed  that  he  had  espoused  the  old  American 
sentiment  that  Cuba,  the  key  to  the  Gulf,  must  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  not  be  given  up  to 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  anti-slavery  spirit 
then  prevalent.     Mr.  Buchanan  reported  a  bill  from 
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the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  he  belonged,  for 
the  modification  of  the  naturalization  laws,  and  ad- 
vocated this  measure  warmly  till  it  became  a  law. 
He  made  a  speech  against  the  Cumberland  Road 
Bill,  and  generally  opposed  all  the  internal  improve- 
ment schemes  of  the  Administration. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time,  perfectly 
proper  in  itself,  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country  at  foreign  courts.  But  the 
difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  was  the  desire  to  de- 
part from  the  republican  plainness  and  good  sense  of 
the  country  to  conform  to  foreign  usages.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan heartily  united  with  others  in  opposing  and 
ridiculing  this  piece  of  folly.  He  had  no  taste  for 
military  dress,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  some 
time  being  compelled  to  dress  himself  like  a  muster- 
man  on  every  public  occasion.  "  Whenever  I  see  a 
man  dressed  up  as  a  soldier  I  think  somebody  has 
lost  his  monkey."  So  said  an  American  woman  who 
is  rarely  gifted  with  the  tongue  of  sarcasm  in.  all 
"  manly "  affairs ;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  could  always 
have  cheered  this  sentiment.  He  had  a  fine,  well- 
developed  form,  and  few  foreign  ministers  would 
have  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  he  in  "  short 
pants,"  knee-buckles,  and  sword.  But  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  no  mind  for  such  things,  and  was  never  very 
tolerant  toward  the  more  or  less  fantastic  fashions 
for  the  dress  of  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  idea  of 
trigging  men  up  like  harlequins.  This  attempt  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  put  our  foreign 
representatives  into  cocked  hats  and  all  the  prismatic 
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colors,  was  on  a  small  scale  what  is  carried  to  per- 
fection in  foreign  courts,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
struggles  of  the  remains  of  American  political  toady- 
ism to  monarchic  buffoonery.  Tom  Hood  was  run- 
ning over  with  the  ridiculousness  of  these  things 
when  he  wrote  the  quaint  story  of  "  Petsetilla's 
Posy,"  in  which  he  gives  the  following  history,  far 
back  toward  the  origin  of  human  folly  in  dress : — 

"  Any  one  who  knows  his  '  Universal  History '  must 
know  all  about  the  'War  of  the  Shoe-strings/  which 
lasted  for  thirty  years  and  nearly  depopulated  seven  king- 
doms, two  archduchies,  and  a  republic.  It  began  in  the 
reign  of  King  Goariboo,  of  Aphania,  who  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  the  war  •  for  that  monarch  commanded  his  peo- 
ple to  abjure  shoe-strings  and  adopt  button  boots,  which 
gave  serious  offense  to  King  Lobo,  of  Carinia,  a  country 
that  dealt  largely  in  hides,  and  consequently  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  sale  of  shoe-strings,  which  were  always  made 
of  leather  in  these  regions.  The  Aphanians  were  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  benefit  of  button  boots,  and  the  com- 
merce of  Carinia  languished  accordingly,  for  the  Apha- 
nians everywhere  extolled  button  boots,  and  their  example 
and  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. Of  course  Lobo  could  not  go  to  war  on  this  pre- 
text, but  his  representative  at  the  court  of  Goariboo  was 
ordered  to  persevere  in  wearing  shoe-strings  with  long 
ends,  although  the  official  directions  for  court  dress  forbade 
shoe-strings.  The  Carinian  Ambassador  therefore  ap- 
peared at  the  levee  with  long  shoe-strings,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  pass.  A  long  correspondence  ensued  on  the 
subject,  and  the  diplomatists  of  both  nations  had  their 
hands  full.  The  quarrel  spread,  other  countries  became 
entangled  in  the  dispute,  and  in  the  end  seven  kingdoms, 
two    archduchies,    and    one    republic    found    themselves 
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squabbling  about  an  ambassador's  shoe-strings.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  might  have  been  avoided,  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate accident.  At  a  conference  held  in  Aphania,  to 
settle  the  dispute  if  possible  by  arbitration,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Lobo  was  present,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wore  his  long  shoe-strings.  King  Goariboo,  who  was 
also  present,  had  the  ill-luck  to  tread  on  them  and  untie 
them,  and  when  the  Ambassador  rose  to  go  he  tripped 
over  his  own  shoe-strings  and  had  an  ignominious  tumble. 
The  next  day  war  was  declared,  the  different  powers  con- 
cerned took  sides,  and  the  contest  raged  for  thirty  years, 
when  the  combatants  left  off  from  sheer  weariness." 

It  is  then  veraciously  stated  that  the  male  popula- 
tion had  been  so  reduced  by  this  disastrous  war  that 
the  nations  involved  held  a  "Peace  Congress"  to  de- 
vise some  remedy  for  war.  or  at  least  for  that  kind 
which  implied  any  risk  to  human  life.  In  this  con- 
ference it  was  decided  that  shedding  blood  was  no 
argument,  and  that  consequently  wars  could  not  be 
carried  on  logically;  and  after  much  difficulty,  but 
without  quarrels  and  fights,  an  unusual  thing  for 
peace  congresses,  "finally  it  was  determined  that 
battles  should  be  fought  with  drums,  and  that  the 
side  which  drummed  the  loudest  should  be  held  to 
be  victorious." 

Although  there  were  now  no  distinct  party  issues, 
the  Presidential  contest  of  1828  was  the  most  violent 
and  heated  which  had  yet  characterized  this  quad- 
rennial election.  Notwithstanding  the  "  disagreeable 
business,"  as  Mr.  Buchanan  termed  his  complications 
in  the  conspiracy  and  "  bribery  and  corruption  "  scan- 
dal, he  held  faithfully  to  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
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said,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  Congress:  "I  thank 
Heaven  that,  in  these  days,  a  'military  chieftain'  has 
arisen  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  lips  of  even  the 
humblest  citizen  of  this  country."  Why  not  the 
humblest  as  well  as  any  other?  Why  should  such 
language  be  used  at  all  in  this  country  ?  Why  could 
not  this  rising  Democrat  simply  say,  "The  lips  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country  ?"  Ah  !  no  party  name 
has  been  able  long  to  conceal  the  lurking  spirit  of 
self-precedence  and  aristocracy.  If  there  have  ever 
been  great  Democrats  and  Federalists  or  Repub- 
licans, on  this  point  they  have  all  sometimes  failed. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  the  public  had  not  been 
very  satisfactory  to  anybody;  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
less  injurious  or  more  beneficial  to  himself  than  it 
was  to  any  one  else,  although  he  had  tried  to  be  as 
frank  and  clear  as  the  circumstances  would  bear. 
The  consideration  he  had  shown  for  General  Jack- 
son was  not  returned  in  kind,  as  the  General  never 
ceased  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  his  virtue  had  been 
assailed  by  a  corrupt  proposition  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  But,  undaunted,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan kept  on  his  way.  General  Jackson  was  the 
coming  man,  and  his  patronage  was  not  to  be  lost  by 
an  untoward  event.  Mr.  Buchanan's  influence  was 
worth  very  considerable  at  this  juncture  in  giving 
Pennsylvania  to  Jackson,  and  Calhoun  and  he 
worked  with  great  vigor  to  that  end.  General 
Jackson  had  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824;  and  the 
one  great  "hurrah  for  Jackson"  covered  all  improb- 
abilities as  to  his  not  doing  as  President  just  what 
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everybody  wanted.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  also  elected  for  the  fifth  time  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  again  appeared  in  his  seat  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1829.  He  was 
now  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a 
member  of  which  he  had  been  for  several  years. 
This  committee  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  James  H.  Peck,  a  United  States 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  prosecution,  and 
with  this  case  he  made  his  most  noteworthy  efforts 
during  this  last  term  of  his  "service"  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress. 

Having  declined  a  re-election,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1831,  Mr.  Buchanan's  career  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  ended.  He  entered  that  body 
as  a  member  of  the  old  disorganized  Federal  party; 
but  as  issues  arose  which  led  on  to  the  formation  of 
its  successor,  he  gradually  took  the  side  of  the  old 
Republican  (Democratic)  opposition.  With  James 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  the  old  Jeffersonian 
type  of  Democracy  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  out- 
lived. The  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams  had  espe- 
cially been  fatal  to  it.  To  his  internal  improvement, 
educational,  and  other  liberal  and  very  progressive 
views,  as  well  as  personally  to  him,  there  grew  up 
a  strong  opposition,  following  more  strictly  the  South- 
ern line  of  policy  under  the  old  Republican  or  "Vir- 
ginia Dynasty"  beginning  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Into 
this  opposition  went  Mr.  Buchanan  with  many  of  the 
still  less  uncertain  among  the  old  Federalists.     Even 
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this  party  was  without  a  leader  and  without  a  crys- 
tallized and  definite  form;  and  when  a  leader  came 
whose  will  was  greater  than  all  creeds  and  prece- 
dents, the  old  Republican  party,  revived  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Adams,  was  reconstructed  into  the  Jack- 
son Democracy,  which  in  its  turn  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  modern  Democratic  party,  still,  however,  pre- 
serving most  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods.  In  this  organization,  in  the  first 
years  of  General  Jackson's  Administration,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan became  firmly  moored,  and  here  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  Congressional  record  had 
been  quite  honorable,  save  in  his  connection  with 
the  Jackson-Clay- Adams  "bargain  and  corruption" 
scandal.  Among  his  virtues  at  this  period  his  op- 
position to  Mr.  Adams  is  put  down  by  his  early 
eulogists  as  deserving  worthy  notice.  But  much  of 
all  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  was  placed  upon 
poorly  founded  personal  considerations,  which  are 
things  never  to  be  recognized  either  with  statesmen 
or  other  wise  and  just  persons.  Neither  personal 
nor  bitter  factional  partisan  opposition  can  ever  be 
great,  and  is  usually  to  be  distrusted.  But  however 
this  was,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened, 
Mr.  Buchanan  stood  well  in  the  esteem  of  General 
Jackson,  whose  good  opinion  he  preferred  to  that  of 
any  other  man,  a  phenomenal  fact  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
case,  as  with  a  few  other  educated  men.  And  his 
resignation,  or  declining  to  run  again  for  Congress, 
clearly  rested  upon  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to   go   on   a  foreign  mission.     Accordingly  he  was 
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appointed  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  1831.  His  residence  in 
Russia,  although  short,  was  not  without  some  bene- 
fits to  his  country.  Besides  leaving  the  relations  of 
the  two  governments  generally  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, he  negotiated  an  important  commercial  treaty 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

But  Mr.  Buchanan  soon  wearied  of  this  foreign 
embassy,  and  the  party  needed  him  at  home.  It 
was  now  arranged  that  William  Wilkins,  one  of  the 
United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  should 
resign  and  be  sent  to  Russia,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
should  be  elected  in  his  stead  to  the  Senate  by  the 
State  Legislature.  Mr.  Buchanan  returned  home, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Wilkins  went  to  Russia, 
and  in  December,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Buchanan 
took  his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  higher 
branch  of  Congress. 

Few  men  were  more  determined,  earnest,  and  un- 
compromising supporters  of  General  Jackson  and  all 
his  acts  than  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Bank  struggle 
was  virtually  over  when  he  returned  from  Russia  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Senate ;  but  by  his  course  in 
reference  to  that  institution  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  on  the  general  social  and  political  turmoil 
on  account  of  the  Bank,  he  plainly  showed  the 
character  of  the  aid  the  Administration  would  have 
received  from  him  at  the  outset.  He  stood  by 
every  important  measure  proposed  by  the  President, 
was  indifferent  to  every  tale  of  scandal,  and  finally 
fought    for    the   "expunging"    resolution,  and   was 
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gratified  to  see  the  old  General  go  out  of  office  the 
conqueror  of  all  his  enemies.  If  he  now  regretted 
anything  in  reference  to  President  Jcckson  it  was 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  more  for  him ;  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  "expunge"  from  the  intel- 
ligent lookers-on  in  the  outside  world,  the  conviction 
that  the  supporters  and  admirers  of  General  Jackson 
in  this  country  were,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  found 
among  those  attached  to  a  political  party. 

Mr.  Buchanan  entertained  the  opinion  at  the  close 
of  Jackson's  Administration  that  he  deserved  to  be, 
and  really  was,  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Democracy ;  and,  perhaps,  few  men  had  better 
earned  the  distinction.  During  the  last  sessions  of 
Congress  under  General  Jackson  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
and  had  throughout  acted  with  energy  and  ability. 
In  the  anti-slavery  excitement  of  this  period  he  had 
taken  a  conspicuous  part,  identifying  himself  with 
the  extreme  supporters  of  the  Southern  ideas  on 
the  unfortunate  institution.  He  opposed  circulating 
through  the  mails  Abolition  papers,  opposed  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
opposed  all  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  as  un- 
friendly and  prejudicial  to  the  South,  and  contrary 
,to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  and  Union 
had  been  formed.  He  also  took  a  strong  position  in 
favor  of  "State  Rights,"  and  generally  very  firmly 
established  himself  in  the  good  opinions  of  the 
friends  of  slavery. 

In  his  place  in  Congress,  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
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Mr.  Buchanan   uttered  the  following  sentiments  on 
the  slavery  issue  : — 

"What  is  now  asked  by  these  memorialists?  That  in 
this  District  of  ten  miles  square,  a  District  carved  out  of 
two  slaveholding  States,  and  surrounded  by  them  on  all 
sides,  slavery  shall  be  abolished.  What  would  be  the 
effects  of  granting  their  request?  You  would  thus  erect 
a  citadel  in  the  very  hearts  of  these  States,  upon  a  terri- 
tory which  they  have  ceded  to  you  for  a  far  different 
purpose,  from  which  Abolitionists  and  incendiaries  could 
securely  attack  the  peace  and  safety  of  their  citizens. 
You  establish  a  spot  within  the  slaveholding  States  which 
would  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  runaway  slaves.  You  create 
by  a  law  a  central  point  from  which  trains  of  gunpowder 
may  be  securely  laid,  extending  into  the  surrounding 
States,  which  may  at  any  moment  produce  a  fearful  and 
destructive  explosion.  By  passing  such  a  law  you  introduce 
the  enemy  into  the  very  bosom  of  these  two  States,  and 
afford  him  every  opportunity  to  produce  a  servile  insur- 
rection. Is  there  any  reasonable  man  who  can  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  Virginia  and  Maryland  would  have 
ceded  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  United  States,  if 
they  had  entertained  the  slightest  idea  that  Congress 
would  ever  use  it  for  any  such  purpose?  They  ceded  it 
for  your  use,  for  your  convenience,  and  not  for  their  own 
destruction.  When  slavery  ceases  to  exist  under  the  laws 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  then,  and  not  till  then,  ought 
it  to  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I  shall  now  proceed  to  defend  my  own  motion  from 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  been 
equally  opposed  by  both  extremes.  I  have  not  found, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  the  maxim  to  be  true,  that 
'in  medio  tutissimus  ibis.'  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Porter)  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  seem  both  to  believe  that  little,  if  any,  difference 
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exists  between  the  refusal  to  receive  a  petition,  and  the 
rejection  of  its  prayer  after  it  has  been  received.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  whom  I  am  happy  to  call 
my  friend,  says  he  can  see  no  difference  at  all  between 
those  motions.  At  the  moment  I  heard  this  remark  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from  that  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  clearest 
heads  of  that  country  from  which  he  derives  his  origin, 
and  from  which  I  am  myself  proud  to  be  descended. 
What,  sir,  no  difference  between  refusing  to  receive  a 
request  at  all,  and  actually  receiving  it  and  considering  it 
respectfully,  and  afterwards  deciding,  without  delay,  that 
it  is  not  in  your  power  to  grant  it.  There  is  no  man  in 
the  country  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  plainest 
words  in  the  English  language  who  will  not  recognize  the 
distinction  in  a  moment. 

"If  a  constituent  of  that  gentleman  should  present  to 
him  a  written  request,  and  he  should  tell  him  to  go  about 
his  business,  and  take  his  paper  with  him,  that  he  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  him  or  it;  this  would  be  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  petition. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gentleman  should  receive 
this  written  request  of  his  constituent,  read  it  over  care- 
fully and  respectfully,  and  file  it  away  among  his  papers, 
but,  finding  it  was  of  an  unreasonable  or  dangerous  char- 
acter, he  should  inform  him,  without  taking  further  time 
to  reflect  upon  it,  that  the  case  was  a  plain  one,  and  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty,  grant  the  request,  this  would  be  to  reject  the  prayer 
of  the  petition, 

"There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  cases 
as  there  would  be  between  kicking  a  man  down  stairs 
who  attempted  to  enter  your  house  and  receiving  him 
politely,  examining  his  request,  and  then  refusing  to 
comply  with  it. 

"It  has  been  suggested   that  the  most  proper  course 
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would  be  to  refer  his  petition  to  a  committee.  What 
possible  good  can  result  from  referring  it?  Is  there  a 
Senator  on  this  floor  who  has  not  long  since  determined 
whether  he  will  vote  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
or  not?  Does  any  gentleman  require  the  report  of  a 
committee  in  order  to  enable  him  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion ?     Not  one. 

"  By  granting  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  as  I  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  you  would  establish  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder  here,  from  which  trains  might  be  laid  into  the 
surrounding  States  which  would  produce  fearful  explosions. 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  slaveholding  States  themselves 
you  would  erect  an  impregnable  citadel,  from  whence  the 
Abolitionists  might  securely  spread  throughout  these  States 
by  circulating  their  incendiary  pamphlets  and  pictures,  the 
seeds  of  disunion,  insurrection,  and  servile  war.  You 
would  thus  take  advantage  of  the  generous  confidence 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  ceding  to  you  this  District, 
without  expressly  forbidding  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
here  whilst  it  exists  within  their  limits.  No  man  can,  for 
one  moment,  suppose  that  they  would  have  made  this  upon 
any  other  terms,  had  they  imagined  that  a  necessity  could 
ever  exist  for  such  a  restriction.  Whatever  may  be  my 
opinion  of  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
to  interfere  with  this  question  about  which  at  present  I  say 
nothing,  I  shall  as  steadily  and  as  sternly  oppose  its  exer- 
cise as  if  I  believed  no  such  power  to  exist. 

"  In  making  the  motion  now  before  the  Senate,  I 
intended  to  adopt  as  strong  a  measure  as  I  could,  consist- 
ently with  the  right  of  petition  and  a  proper  respect  for  the 
petitioners.  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  would 
intentionally  treat  these  respectable  constituents  of  my  own 
with  disrespect.  I  know  them  well,  and  prize  them 
highly.  On  a  former  occasion  I  did  ample  justice  to  their 
character.  I  deny  that  they  are  Abolitionists.  I  can  not, 
however,  conceive  how  any  person  could  have   supposed 
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that  it  was  disrespectful  to  them  to  refuse  to  grant  their 
prayer  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  disrespectful  to  refuse 
to  grant  it  after  their  memorial  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee. 

"  In  the  first  case,  their  memorial  will  be  received 
by  the  Senate,  and  will  be  filed  among  the  records  of  the 
country.  That  it  has  already  been  the  subject  of  suf- 
ficient deliberation  and  debate,  that  it  has  already  occu- 
pied a  due  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  can  not  be 
doubted  or  denied.  Every  ope  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  courts  of  justice-  must  know  that  often, 
very  often,  when  petitions  are  presented  to  them,  the 
request  is  refused  without  any  delay.  This  is  always  done 
in  a  plain  case  by  a  competent  judge.  And  yet  who  ever 
heard  that  this  was  treating  the  petition  with  disrespect? 
In  order  to  be  respectful  to  these  memorialists,  must  we  go 
through  the  unmeaning  form  in  this  case  of  referring  the 
memorial  to  a  committee,  and  pretending  to  deliberate, 
when  we  are  now  all  fully  prepared  to  decide  ? 

"I  repeat,  too,  that  I  intended  to  make  as  strong  a 
motion  in  this  case  as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  use  every  .Constitutional  effort 
to  suppress  the  agitation  .which  now  disturbs  the  land. 
This  is  necessary,  as  much  for  the  happiness  and  future 
prospects  of  the  slave  as  for  the  security  of  the  master. 
Before  this  storm  began  to  rage,  the  laws  in  regard  to 
slaves  had  been  really  ameliorated  by  the  slaveholding 
States;  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  which  were  unknown 
in  former  times.  In  some  of  the  Slave  States  prospective 
and  gradual  emancipation  was  publicly  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed. But  now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists, 
the  slaves  have  been  deprived  of  these  privileges,  and, 
whilst  the  integrity  of  the  Union  is  endangered,  their  pros- 
pect "of  final  emancipation  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite 
period.  To  leave  this  question  where  the  Constitution  has 
left  it,  to   the  slaveholding  States  themselves,  is  equally 
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dictated  by  a  humane  regard  for  the  slaves  as  well  as  for 
their  masters." 

In  a  speech  relating  to  the  proposed  admission 
of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  Mr.  Buchanan  uttered 
these  words  : 

"  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  be  what 
is  called  a  '  State-Rights '  man.  The  peace  and  security 
of  this  Union  depend  upon  giving  to  the  Constitution  a 
literal  and  fair  construction,  such  as  would  be  placed  upon 
it  by  a  plain  and  intelligent  man,  and  not  by  ingenious 
constructions  to  increase  the  powers  of  this  Government, 
and  thei'eby  diminish  those  of  the  States.  The  rights  of 
the  States,  reserved  to  them  by  that  instrument,  ought  ever 
to  be  held  sacred.  If,  then,  the  Constitution  leaves  to 
them  to  decide  according  to  their  own  discretion,  unre- 
stricted and  unlimited,  who  shall  be  electors,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  they  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
confer  upon  resident  aliens  the  right  of  voting." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TWENTY  YEARS  IN  CONGRESS— VIEWS  AND   PRINCIPLES- 
MR.  BUCHANAN  UNDER  THE   ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF  VAN  BUREN,  HARRISON,  AND  TYLER— 
IN  THE  CABINET. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  appeared  in  his  seat  at  the 
opening  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in 
September,  1837,  and  pursued  the  same  general 
course  he  had  done  under  General  Jackson.  He 
was  a  warm  and  effective  supporter  and  defender 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Sub-Treasury  or  Independent 
Treasury,  and  distinguished  himself  during  this  Ad- 
ministration by  his  zealous  efforts  in  its  behalf.  He 
was  industrious  and  watchful.  Few  matters  of  impor- 
tance escaped  his  attention,  and  he  was  seldom  out 
of  his  seat  when  any  question  of  moment  came  to  a 
vote.  And  at  the  close  of  this  Presidential  term, 
although  there  were,  perhaps,  some  more  able  men 
on  his  side,  few,  if  any  of  them,  stood  better  politi- 
cally. The  Presidency  was  now  among  the  proba- 
bilities with  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  remarks  on  slavery  in  the  winter 
of  1837:— 

"And  if  the  Union  should  be  dissolved  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  what  will  be  the  consequences?  An  entire 
non-intercourse  between  its  different  parts,   mutual  jeal- 
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ousies,  and  implacable  wars.  The  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  in  every  clime,  would  be  blasted;  and  despotism 
might  regain  her  empire  over  the  world.  I  might  present 
in  detail  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  disunion,  but  I 
forbear;  I  shall  no  further  lift  the  curtain.  The  scene 
would  be  too  painful.  The  good  sense  and  sound  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  of  the  North,  when  once  aroused  to  the 
danger,  will  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  peaceful 
influence  of  public  opinion  will  save  the  Union. 

"  The  select  committee  might  report  a  resolution,  which 
would  obtain  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  declaring 
that  neither  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  nor  any 
State,  nor  any  combination  of  individuals  in  any  State, 
has  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  existence  or  regulation 
of  slavery  in  any  other  State,  where  it  is  recognized  by  law. 
Even  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  have  never  denied  this  principle.  It  was  sol- 
emnly announced  by  the  first  Congress,  and  it  is  most 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution;  that  instrument 
expressly  recognizes  the  right  to  hold  slaves  as  property  in 
States  where  slavery  exists.  This,  then,  is  not  a  question 
of  general  morality,  affecting  the  consciences  of  men,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  Constitutional  law.  When  the  States 
became  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  agreement  that  property  in  slaves  should  be  as 
inviolable  as  any  other  property.  Whilst  the  Constitution 
endures,  no  human  power,  except  that  of  the  State  within 
which  slavery  exists,  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
question.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  other  State,  or 
of  Congress,  to  violate  this  right,  would  be  a  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution.  Congress  might  as  well  under- 
take to  interfere  with  slavery  under  a  foreign  government, 
as  in  any  of  the  States  where  it  now  exists.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  there  would  not  be  a  single  dissenting  voice 
raised  in  the  Senate  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  I  have  suggested. 
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"A  second  resolution  might  assert  the  principle  that 
Congress  have  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  slaves  by  a  citizen  of  one  State  to  a  citizen 
of  another  State,  when  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  both.  The  power  'to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States'  can  never  be  construed  into  a  power  to 
abolish  this  commerce.  Regulation  is  one  thing,  destruc- 
tion another.  As  long  as  slaves  continue  to  be  property 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  might  as  well  undertake 
to  prohibit  the  people  of  Massachusetts  from  selling  their 
domestic  manufactures  in  South  Carolina  as  to  prohibit 
the  master  of  a  slave  in  Virginia  from  disposing  of  him 
to  his  neighbor  in  North  Carolina.  Both  cases  rest  upon 
the  same  principle  of  Constitutional  law.  The  power  to 
regulate  does  not  imply  the  power  to  destroy.  I  believe 
that  such  a  resolution  would  encounter  no  serious  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

"Again,  a  third  resolution  might  be  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  would  unite  nearly  every  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
This  District  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  At  the  date  of  the  cession,  they  were  both 
slaveholding  States,  and  they  continue  to  be  so  at  this  day. 
Does  any  man  suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  they 
would  have  ever  made  this  cession  if  they  had  supposed 
that  Congress  would  abolish  slavery  in  this  District  of  ten 
miles  square,  whilst  it  existed  in  their  surrounding  terri- 
tories? So  long  as  it  continues  in  these  two  States,  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  implied  faith  which  we  pledged 
to  them  by  the  acceptance  of  the  cession,  to  convert  this 
very  cession  into  the  means  of  injuring  and  destroying  their 
peace  and  security." 

With  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administra- 
tion the  Democratic  party  lost  its  ascendency  in 
Congress    temporarily,  but  most  of  its  leaders  still 
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remained.  Before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
General  Harrison  was  elected  they  had  the  amazing 
fortune  to  see  the  legislative  power  again  virtually 
in  their  control.  Mr.  Tyler  had  meant  to  do  as  well 
by  the  Whigs  as  he  could  consistently,  but  they 
asked  too  much  of  him,  and  the  result  was  that  while 
the  Democrats  did  not  esteem  him  highly  and  had 
no  notion  of  giving  him  their  support  in  the  contest 
for  the  successor,  they  got  the  greater  part  of  the 
benefits  of  his  Administration.  The  called  session 
of  the  summer  of  1841  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  memorable  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
The  Democratic  leaders  saw  what  the  end  would  be, 
and  began  to  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the 
next  Administration  as  restoring  them  fully  to 
power  and  patronage.  They  watched  every  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Whigs,  and  what  they  failed  to  do 
for  lack  of  numbers  they  more  than  gained  in  the 
President's  vetoes.  During  this  period  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan often  led  in  the  opposition,  all  the  time  rap- 
idly gaining  strength  with  his  party,  both  North  and 
South.  He  opposed  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty, 
and  on  the  19th  of  August,  1842,  made  an  earnest 
and  able  speech  against  it.  Like  most  of  his  party  at 
the  outset,  he  took  the  position  in  favor  of  demand- 
ing a  settlement  with  England  on  the  line  of  54°  40' 
for  the  North-western  boundary.  He  warmly  espoused 
the  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  made 
several  speeches  in  its  favor.  The  slavery  feature 
of  the  case  he  did  not  avoid,  and  urged  it  as  one  of 
his  important  considerations   for  the  annexation  of 
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Texas,  the  acquisition  of  a  large  territory  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  the  political  equalization 
of  the  South.  His  efforts  and  votes  on  this  affair 
were  his  last  acts  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
they  served  to  establish  him  firmly  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  South,  as  well  as  to  give  him  the  place 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Polk's  Administration. 

Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  annexation  of  Texas : — 

"  Mr.  President,  the  present  is  a  question  of  transcend- 
ent importance.  For  weal  or  for  woe,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  it  is  more  momentous  than  any  question  which  has 
been  before  the  Senate  since  my  connection  with  public 
affairs.  To  confine  the  consequences  of  our  decision  to 
the  present  generation  would  be  to  take  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted view  of  the  subject.  The  life  of  a  great  nation  is  not 
to  be  numbered  by  the  few  and  fleeting  years  which  limit  the 
period  of  man's  existence.  The  life  of  such  a  nation  must 
be  counted  by  centuries,  and  not  by  years !  '  Nations  un- 
born and  ages  yet  behind '  will  be  deeply  affected  in  their 
moral,  political,  and  social  relations  by  the  final  deter- 
mination of  this  question.  Shall  Texas  become  a  part  of 
our  glorious  confederacy?  shall  she  be  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  or  shall  she  become  our  dangerous 
and  hostile  rival?  Shall  our  future  history  and  that  of 
hers  diverge  more  and  more  from  the  present  point,  and 
exhibit  those  mutual  jealousies  and  wars  which,  according 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  have  ever  been  the  misfortune 
of  neighboring  and  rival  nations ;  or  shall  their  history  be 
blended  together  in  peace  and  harmony  ?  These  are  the 
alternatives  between  which  we  must  decide.  I  do  not 
mean  by  these  remarks  merely  to  refer  to  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  which  will  be  recorded  to-day  upon  the  treaty ;  but 
to  that  ultimate  and  final  decision  of  the  question  which 
must  be  made  within  a  brief  period.     .     .     . 
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"  Whilst  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  afford  that  se- 
curity to  the  Southern  and  South-western  Slave  States 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would,  in  some  re- 
spects, operate  prejudicially  upon  their  immediate  pecun- 
iary interests;  but  to  the  Middle  and  Western,  and  more 
especially  to  the  New  England  States,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  source  of  unmixed  prosperity.  It  would 
extend  their  commerce,  promote  their  manufactures, 
and  increase  their  wealth.  The  New  England  States  re- 
sisted, with  all  their  power,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana; 
and  I  ask  what  would  those  States  have  been  at  this  day 
without  that  territory?  They  will  also  resist  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  with  similar  energy;  although,  after  it  has 
been  acquired,  it  is  they  who  will  reap  rb.e  chief  pecuniary 
advantages  from  the  acquisition." 

Mr.  Buchanan  closed  his  Congressional  career 
with  the  termination  of  President  Tyler's  Adminis- 
tration. He  had  spent  ten  years  in  each  House,  and 
established  an  .undoubted  reputation  as  an  able, 
earnest,  and  upright  legislator.  In  most  public 
events  he  had  been  interested,  and  in  his  votes  and 
speeches  left  little  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  his 
views.  Prom  the  outset,  when  there  were  no  party 
organizations,  and  the  public  places  were  bestowed 
on  the  single  ground  of  ability  and  integrity,  he 
usually  went  with  those  termed  Republicans  (Demo- 
crats) ;  and  from  a  disposition  to  favor  a  non-tech- 
nical and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
he  in  time  became  a  very  "  strict  constructionist " 
after  the  closest  sect  of  the  Democratic  trimmers. 
He  stood  close  to  the  doctrine  of  "  State  Rights," 
held   quite   openly   to   the   "  Constitutional  rights " 
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of  the  South,  and  in  the  good-will  and  confidence  of 
the  politicians  of  that  section  was  outranked  by  few 
of  his  party  in  the  North. 

Not  only  by  his  general  traits  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  also  by  his  indisputable  ability  and  skill  as 
exhibited  in  a  "service"  of  twenty  years  in  Con- 
gress, was  Mr.  Buchanan  fitted  for  the  Diplomatic 
Department  in  the  new  Administration.  Leaving 
out  of  the  consideration  his  general  harmony  with 
the  school  of  politics  to  which  Mr.  Polk  belonged, 
two  things  more  especially  recommended  him  to  this 
appointment.  These  were  his  views  as  to  the  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain  concerning  Oregon,  and  on 
the  Texas  and  Mexican  question.  Mr.  Polk  had 
been  elected  with  the  understanding  that  "  54°  40 
or  nothing"  should  be  claimed  as  the  line  of  settle- 
ment for  the  north-western  border,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  fully  in  accord  with 
the  general  sentiment  and  the  pledge  of  his  party 
on  this  subject.  He  had  not  been  an  advocate  of 
annexation  only  on  general  grounds  and  the  com- 
monly understood  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  also  from  the  slaveholders'  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  balance  between  the  Slave  and  Free  State 
sections  in  the  Government. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  he  entered  upon  his 
office  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  held  the  position 
with  distinction  through  a  critical  period  of  the 
country's  history,  giving  way  to  his  successor  under 
General  Taylor  on  the  seventh  day  of  March,  1849. 
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Mr.  Buchanan's  first  important  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiations  instituted  under  Presi- 
dent Tyler  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  position  the  President, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  Democratic  party  had  taken 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844,  in  July, 
1845,  by  instruction  of  the  President,  Mr.  Buchanan 
wrote  to  the  British  Minister,  Pakenham,  resident 
at  Washington,  fully  setting  forth  the  American  po- 
sition, and  using  the  arguments  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  claim  of  this  Government  to  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  42°  and  54°  40'  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
then  offering  to  settle  on  the  line  of  49°,  as  a  com- 
promise of  the  unfriendly  dispute.  This  proposition 
Mr.  Pakenham  rejected.  In  the  following  month 
Mr.  Buchanan  withdrew  this  plan  of  settlement  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Polk,  with  this  apology  for  having 
made  so  liberal  a  step : — 

"  Such  a  proposition  as  that  which  has  been  made  never 
would  have  been  authorized  by  the  President  had  this  been 
a  new  question.  Before  his  accession  to  office  he  found  the 
present  negotiation  pending.  It  had  been  instituted  in  the 
principle  arid  with  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Its  object,  as 
avowed  by  the  negotiators,  was  not  to  demand  the  whole 
territory  in  dispute  for  either  country,  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  first  protocol,  '  To  treat  of  the  respective  claims  of 
the  two  countries  to  Oregon  Territory,  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  boundary  between  them  westward  of 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'  Placed  in 
this  position,  and  considering  that  Presidents  Monroe  and 
Adams  had  on  former  occasions  offered  to  divide  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  abruptly  to  arrest  the  negotiation, 
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but  so  far  to  yield  his  own  opinion  as  once  more  to  make 
a  similar  offer.  Not  only  respect  for  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors,  but  a  sincere  and  anxious  desire  to  promotg 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  influenced 
him  to  pursue  this  course.  The  Oregon  question  presents 
the  only  intervening  cloud  which  intercepts  the  prospect 
of  a  long  career  of  mutual  friendship  and  beneficial  com- 
merce between  the  two  nations,  and  this  cloud  he  desires 
to  remove. 

"  These  are  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  President  to 
offer  a  proposition  so  liberal  to  Great  Britain.  And  how 
has  this  proposition  been  received  by  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary? It  has  been  rejected  without  even  a  reference 
to  his  own  government.  Nay,  even  more.  The  British 
Plenipotentiary,  to  use  his  own  language,  'trusts  that  the 
American  Plenipotentiary  will  be  prepared  to  offer^some 
other  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity  and  with  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  the  British  government.'  Under 
such  circumstances  the  undersigned  is  instructed  by  the 
President  to  say  that  he  owes  it  to  his  country,  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  her  title  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  to  with- 
draw the  proposition  to  the  British  government  which  had 
been  made  under  his  direction ;  and  it  is  hereby  accord- 
ingly withdrawn.  In  taking  this  necessary  step  the  Presi- 
dent still  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  long-pending  con- 
troversy may  yet  be  finally  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  or  interrupt  the  harmony  now  so 
happily  subsisting  between  the  two  nations." 

The  British  government  repented  of  its  hasty- 
action,  and  came  forward  itself  with  the  proposal  to 
end  the  difficulty  by  accepting  the  line  of  the  49°. 
Having  withdrawn  this  offer,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally made  under  President  Tyler,  Mr.  Polk  took  the 
unusual  course  of  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 
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This  body  favored  a  recurrence  to  the  49°,  and  a 
settlement  oa  that  line.  Thus  ended  the  Oregon 
controversy  with  England,  and  all  the  vigorous  and 
warlike  promises  and  pretensions  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  its  leaders  as  to  "  54°  40'  or  nothing." 

Whatever  of  credit  or  blame  is  to  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Polk's  Administration,  touching  the  war  with 
Mexico,  must  be  shared  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
difficulties  with  that  country  were  inherited  by  Mr. 
Polk  and  his  Cabinet,  but  not  without  his  courting 
their  continuance,  and,  indeed,  sanctioning  and  direct- 
ing the  last  act  in  the  system  of  events  which 
rendered  the  conflict  of  arms  almost  inevitable,  as 
has  been  fully  shown  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  vol- 
umes of  this  work.  The  good  and  evil  of  this  war 
must  be  charged  to  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  and 
the  Democratic  party.  The  preparatory  work  of 
Mr.  Tyler  was  still  the  work  of  this  party,  and 
especially  of  the  Southern  or  controlling  power  of  it. 
After  all  the  possible  palliatory  circumstances  have 
been  enumerated  it  was  still,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
war  of  pretexts,  and  so  it  has  long  been  considered. 
The  root  of  the  whole  matter  was  simply  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  slavery ; 
and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Buchanan  favored  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  then  the  war  that  necessa- 
rily followed.  While  there  must  be  a  general  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  to-day  that  Texas  is  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  regret  that 
all  of  Mexico  does  not  also  belong  to  it,  there  re- 
mains inseparable  from  the  case  the  thought  that  this 
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war  was  really  made  in  the  interest  of  human  slavery, 
and  that  every  man  who  fought  in  it,  or  maintained 
it,  was  furthering  that  interest,  however  little  he  may 
have  felt  so. 

Although  even  yet  there  may  be  no  consolation 
in  these  facts,  the  day  has  come  when  plain  truth 
may  not  be  rejected  at  any  door.  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Mexico  to  receive 
Mr.  John  Slidell  as  Minister  from  this  country, 
and  their  contemptible  treatment  of  the  case  was 
not  a  sufficient  cause  of  war;  and,  although  it  was 
held  up  as  such  by  the  Administration  and  the 
party,  it  was  a  mere  pretext.  An  independent 
nation  has  a  right  to  hold  diplomatic  relations  with 
another  or  not  as  it  pleases.  There  can  be  nothing 
compulsory  in  this  matter  in  the  customs  of  the 
world.  Even  in  monarchies  a  man  is  not  compelled 
to  negotiate  with  his  next-door  neighbor.  That 
Mexico  could  not  and  would  not  pay  her  debts  to 
the  United  States  was  no  cause  of  war,  and  although 
it  was  held  up  as  one,  this,  too,  was  a  mere  pretext. 
The  whip  or  war  is  not  resorted  to  by  persons  or  na- 
tions for  the  collection  of  debts,  although  the  United 
States  in  the  early  days,  to  the  everlasting  shame 
of  the  country,  tolerated  the  utterly  fruitless,  stolid, 
and  vicious  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

There  were  aggravating  features  in  the  debt  of 
Mexico,  but  many  of  the  indemnity  claims  against 
her  by  citizens  of  this  country  were  unjust  or  ficti- 
tious ;  and,  after  all,  her  condition  was  wretched 
and    demanded   patience,  tolerance,   and  time.     The 
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territory  between  the  camp  of  General  Taylor  on  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  really  disputed  ter- 
ritory, admitting  that  Texas  had  the  right  to  annex 
herself  to  this  Nation  without  consulting  Mexico. 
But  even  before  the  Administration  knew  certainly 
that  Mr.  Slidell  had  been  rejected,  the  army  under 
Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  act  brought  on  hostilities  which,  perhaps,  never 
would  have  occurred  without  it,  although  the  Admin- 
istration and  war  party  persisted  in  declaring  that 
the  war  was  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  so  it  has  gone 
into  the  historic  archives  of  the  Government,  a  point 
that  may  at  least  be  doubtful  forever,  if  not  wholly 
denied  as  true. 

How  deeply  the  country  is  in  debt  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Polk  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  say  even  now;  nor  indeed,  how 
deeply  that  Administration  is  censurable  for  the  ac- 
quisition through  war  and  for  human  slavery.  But 
one  thing  may  be  put  down  as  certain,  and  which 
will  go  far  toward  deciding  the  point,  and  that  is 
that  Texas  would  have  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States  by  peaceable  means  in  the  course  of  time. 
With  this  fact  alone  before  him  the  reader  may  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  quite  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Polk,  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  war  party.  Then,  if  the  great  loss 
of  life  and  expense  of  the  war  be  taken  into  account 
considerable  color  of  some  kind  is  added  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  other  moral  features  may  be  left  out  of 
the  count,  and  the  case  not  stand  very  well.  To  go 
to  war  with  a  weak,  distracted  nation  or  a  strong  one 
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for  international  prestige  is  not  a  defensible  motive 
in  a  Christian  people.  Nor  did  the  South  derive 
such  benefits  from  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  were 
designed.  The  four  Slave  States  projected  in  the 
original  plan  were  never  formed  out  of  this  vast 
territory ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her  people  in 
preparing  to  enter  the  Union  was  to  apply  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  to  restrict  slavery  to  the 
south  side  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude.  Nor  did  the 
matter  end  here.  She  persisted  in  sending  to  Con- 
gress on  and  on,  even  when  the  day  of  struggle  for 
life  to  slavery  had  come,  General  Sam  Houston,  a 
man  of  many  broad  and  noble  traits,  if  not  always 
of  noble  practices,  who  was  never  strictly  speaking,  or 
in  the  full  Southern  sense,  a  friend  of  slavery,  some- 
times indeed  standing  in  its  way.  This  vast  State 
held  tenaciously  to  her  undivided  territory,  placing 
her  desire  for  this  condition  above  the  demands  of 
slavery  for  more  States  to  preserve  its  power  in 
national  legislation  and  politics.  On  the  whole  the 
Mexican  War  may  be  set  down  with  more  or  less  dis- 
credit to  the  Democratic  party,  at  least,  if  not  through 
it  also  to  the  Government  and  country  at  large. 
Time  will  not  weaken  this  verdict,  though  it  may 
utterly  obliterate  the  disposition  among  men  to  have 
any  concern  on  the  point.  Stripped  down  to  this 
condition  little  is  left  to  Mr.  Polk's  Administration 
but  the  memory  and  praise  or  virtue  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful achievement. 

So  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  connection  with    this  war 
and  the  steps  that  led    to   it,  and    to  some  extent, 
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events  subsequently  arising  from  it  and  influenced 
by  it,  little  can  be  said  beyond  his  very  skillful  and 
cautious  diplomacy  as  an  achievement.  Time  and 
events  have  proved  the  unwise  and  faulty  course  of 
himself  and  his  party  co-workers,  and  the  errors  and 
evils  of  the  cause  they  labored  to  maintain.  He  had 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  State  Department  with 
ability  and  credit  to  the  country,  and  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Polk's  Administration,  if  nothing  more,  there  was 
at  least  left  the  credit  of  success  and  integrity. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  went  to  Pennsylvania  and 
brought  on  his  niece  and  housekeeper,  and  set  up  in 
an  establishment  at  Washington  near  Mr.  Adams, 
and  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  man  whose 
Administration  and  character  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  overshadowing,  and  who  never  could  have 
held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Few  public  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  diplomatic  and  "court"  society  than  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  few  more  appreciated  its  vulgar  or 
unsesthetic  gourmandizing  features,  especially.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  an  eater  and  drinker,  although  he 
was  not  particularly  a  society  man,  and  never,  like 
the  more  homely  Henry  Clay,  a  beau.  He  had  a  clean, 
manly  social  and  personal  record,  and  gave  dignity 
to  the  Administration  by  his  private  character  as 
well  as  by  his  ability  in  public  affairs.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  him  at  this  juncture  is  taken  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Maury,  an  English  woman  who  vis- 
ited Washington  during  Mr.  Polk's  Presidency,  and 
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whose  kind  reception  gave  an  extravagant  rein  to 
her  tongue : — 

"  He  looks  like  an  English  nobleman  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  grave  and  dignified  bearing  of  men 
in  power  was  regarded  as  an  essential  attribute  of  their 
office.  This  aristocratic  address  and  manner,  however, 
are  natural,  not  acquired,  in  Mr.  Buchanan ;  the  result  of 
an  elevated  character  and  urbanity  of  disposition,  united 
with  the  long  practice  of  office  and  the  habit  of  command. 
I  have  never  for  one  instant  seen  the  least  departure  from 
that  perfect  self-possession  which  bestows  such  a  grace  upon 
him  who  can  practice  it,  and  which  has  ever  so  singular 
an  influence  on  him  who  witnesses  it.  The  fair  and  deli- 
cate, though  fresh  complexion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  eye 
of  light  blue,  and  full-blooded  system,  attest  unequivo- 
cally his  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  In  social  life  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  easy  and  hospitable.  In  conversation  he  is 
rather  a  listener  than  a  speaker,  but  he  is  always  in  advance 
of  the  subject  as  it  proceeds." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  IN  RETIREMENT— PROSPECTS   FOR  THE 

PRESIDENCY— THE  CONVENTIONS  IN  1848  AND 

1852— MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  now  withdrew  temporarily 
from  public  life,  and  although  he  had  long  ago 
entirely  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  he  was  by 
no  means  inactive  or  oblivious  to  passing  events. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  extravagant 
eulogists  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  he  had  never  sought 
public  distinction,  that  offices  had  been  thrust  upon 
him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a  statement 
so  far  from  the  truth.  His  aspirations  had  not, 
however,  been  fully  gratified.  From  an  early  date 
in  his  political  career  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  considered  the  Presidency  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities with  him.  This  topic  gave  color,  at  least, 
to  his  dreams.  His  father  had  even  deemed  his 
ascent  to  that  point  not  improbable.  From  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  General  Jackson  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
felt  that  his  own  chances  were  somewhat  impaired 
by  his  former  connection  with  the  Federal  party, 
and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  to  some  extent  for 
his  excessive  warmth  in  support  of  Jackson,  and  his 
extreme  leaning  to  the  side  of  slavery  in  politics. 
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In  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  which  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1844,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  and  received  four  votes  on  the 
first  ballot.  On  the  seventh  ballot  he  had  twenty- 
two  votes. 

In  1848,  again  he  was  brought  before  the  party 
nominating  convention  at  Baltimore.  He  was  nom- 
inated by  Judge  McCandless,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  presentation  of  his  name  would 
harmonize  or  unite  the  divided  representation  from 
New  York.  McCandless  held  in  his  hand  two  roses, 
and,  as  he  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
said  that  he  had  blended  the  white  rose  of  York 
with  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster,  and  a  lady  desired 
the  bouquet  to  be  presented  to  the  New  York  dele- 
gations. This  very  happy  beginning  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  success.  Both  delegations  declined 
to  accept  the  roses,  and  they  were  laid  on  the 
chairman's  table.  The  fourth  ballot  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  General  Cass  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  votes  to  thirty-eight  for  Levi  Woodbury,  thirty- 
three  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  three  for  General  Worth. 

Again,  in  1852,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nom- 
ination, and  this  time  his  friends  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  carry  the  convention,  knowing  that  at  this 
time,  or  at  least  in  another  four  years,  he  would  cease 
to  be  available  for  the  office.  General  Cass  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  were  the  leading  candidates,  and  the  con- 
test between  them  was  close.  On  the  first  ballot 
Mr.  Buchanan  fell  twenty-five  votes  behind  General 
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Cass,  but  after  a  few  ballots  he  took  the  lead  for  a 
time.  With  little  variation,  however,  the  voting 
continued  to  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  when  Virginia 
startled  the  convention  by  introducing  the  name  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  nominated  on  the  forty- 
ninth  ballot. 

The  case  now  looked  hopeless  enough  for  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Many  of  the  party  leaders  and  man- 
agers felt  exceedingly  timid  about  risking  a  campaign 
with  Mr.  Buchanan  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Some  of  them  did  not  like  his  early  Federal  record, 
and  others  were  not  satisfied  with  what  they  deemed 
his  high-tariff  tendencies,  while  many  argued  that 
if  the  Whigs  nominated  General  Scott  there  would 
be  the  usual  result  in  case  of  military  chieftains, 
and  Scott  would  walk  over  the  track  with  much  more 
ease  than  he  had  made  the  remarkable  passage  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  metaphoric  "  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas."  This  proved  to  be  a  case  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats, if  not  most  other  people,  were  disappointed, 
as  any  fair  candidate  would  have  beaten  General  Scott. 
Neither  Lundy's  Lane  nor  the  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  valley  of  the  City  of  Mexico  were  of  any 
weight.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  was  unpopular,  General 
Scott  was  more  so.  That  Mr.  Buchanan  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  void  of  the  elements  of  popularity  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  term,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  "make 
way "  with  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  wine,  and 
as  an  eater  he  was  not  much  behind.,  But' eating 
and  drinking,  although   going  a  great  way,  are  not 
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the  only  animal  qualities  that  go  in  to  make  up 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  popular  man.  The  great 
ingredient  lacking  in  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  ability 
to  get  down,  down,  down,  and  adapt  himself,  when 
occasion  presented,  to  every  species  of  taste  and 
vulgarity.  Buchanan  could  and  did  stoop  to  con- 
quer, but  he  could  not  often  lick  the  ground.  He 
was  unquestionably,  in  the  main,  a  man  of  elevated 
tastes  and  aspirations,  and  coarse  meanness  and 
"mean  refinement"  were  disgusting  to  him.  His 
habitually  correct  and  manly  deportment,  and  up- 
right and  clean  mental  and  moral  traits  made  him 
too  stiff  for  the  model,  popular  politician.  His  quali- 
ties were  strung  on  too  high  a  scale  to  be  popular 
with  what  is  termed  the  masses.  He  was  a  little 
too  great  to  be  popular,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
party  or  the  cause  in  all  the  elements  he  lacked 
would  ever  be  necessary  for  his  success  before  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  doubt  with  which  the 
leaders  approached  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1852,  they  took 
him  up  four  years  later  when  the  circumstances  were 
really  critical,  and  amidst  the  crashing  conflict  of 
strong,  new  elements  of  opposition  he  barely  pulled 
through,  while  the  task  would  have  been  but  a 
trifle  in  1852. 

It  now. becomes  necessary  to  see  what  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  doing  at  this  period  to  reach  the  last  round 
in  fame's  ladder,  to  ingratiate  himself  more  deeply 
with  his  party,  to  widen  and  strengthen  his  favor- 
able standing  in  the  South,  to  court  and  unite  those 
forces  which  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  success 
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to  his  fondest  hopes.  In  the  way  of  a  brief  review, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Congressional 
career  had  in  the  main  recommended  him  to  the  re- 
spect, of  his  countrymen  generally  without  consulting 
the  lines  of  party.  He  had  advocated  with  ability 
and  honesty;  and  this  was  something,  even  if  his 
views  and  measures  were  wrong  or  unsuccessful. 
But  see  how  this  was.  He  early  and  always 
favored  a  tariff  for  revenue,  but  not  for  protection 
especially.  This  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
difficult  of  all  matters  connected  with  liberal  gov- 
ernments, and  one  about  which  wise  men  have  al- 
ways differed,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  far  from 
being  safely  and  rightly  settled  as  when  it  was  first 
a  subject  of  human  interest.  He  favored  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  and  Central  Amer- 
ican States  and  Mexico,  and  in  that  was  with  Mr. 
Clay  and  most  leading  men  of  the  country.  But  he 
opposed  the  close  alliance  of  this  Government  with 
the  South  American  Republics;  and  in  this  the  great 
mass  of  men  of  all  parties  to-day  doubtlessly  think 
he  was  right.  On  prudential  motives  he  was  cer- 
tainly on  the  right  side.  Washington  had  sounded 
the  alarm  against  entangling  alliairces  with  foreign 
nations,  and  his  countrymen  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  regret  following  his  advice.  Certainly  not 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  There  is  less  apology 
for  selfishness  in  a  government  than  in  an  individual 
person.  But  if  this  doubtful  quality  is  ever  a  virtue 
in  a  government,  it  becomes  so  in  keeping  clear  of 
being  controlled  or  involved  by  the  avarice,  folly,  or 
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necessity  of  others.  There  has  been  little  in  the 
history  of  the  Republics  from  Mexico  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  that  day  to  this,  which  would  furnish 
any  special  gratification  to  this  country.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  evident  that  a  close  alliance  with  this  country 
would  have  greatly  improved  their  condition.  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  always  a  friend  of  "  The  Monroe 
Doctrine;"  and  although  Europe  has  held  this  doc- 
trine up  to  ridicule,  the  respect  for  it  has  been  quite 
general,  and  in  this  fact  the  other  American  States 
have  been  benefited  and  protected  in  their  weakness. 

Against  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  taking 
the  power  of  removal  from  office  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  from  the  President.  And  his  course 
in  this  was,  no  doubt,  right.  The  judgment  of  the 
country  is  still  with  him.  On  the  currency  question 
he  was  in  the  main  sound,  as  he  stood  in  the  way 
that  led  to  the  present  apparently  unsurpassable 
monetary  system  of  the  Government.  He  left  the 
Senate,  to  which  he  had  but  recently  been  re-elected, 
and  in  his  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partment, especially  as  to  Foreign  Relations,  there 
has  been  no  material  departure  from  a  favorable 
opinion.  In  1848  he  strongly  favored  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific. 
But  when  this  plan  failed  he  then  took  up  with  the 
"Compromise  Measures"  of  1850,  and  afterwards 
warmly  supported  them,  hoping  they  would  forever 
quiet  the  country  on  the  slavery  question. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  those  men  who  be- 
lieved concessions  to  slavery  should  be  made,  and 
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that  the  people  of  the  North  had  it  in  their  power  to 
give  a  permanent  peace  to  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject. No  qualms  of  conscience  especially  troubled 
him  as  to  slavery.  At  all  events,  he  regarded  any 
terms  as  to  African  slavery  cheap  in  view  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union.  He  would  have  gone 
farther  than  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  in 
providing  a  Constitutional  guarantee  to  the  South 
forever.  He  saw  that  slavery  was  now  the  key  to 
the  Union,  and  the  South  could  hardly  have  made  a 
demand  he  would  not  have  granted.  He  would  have 
stood  forward,  indeed,  as  the  champion  of  that  sec- 
tion in  asking  more  than  slaveholders  themselves 
demanded. 

As  has  been  shown  already,  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
his  friends  made  a  desperate  effort  to  nominate  him 
for  the  Presidency  in  1852;  but  notwithstanding  the 
failure  and  disappointment  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  he 
readily  gave  his  support  to  the  nominee.  Although 
Mr.  Buchanan's  age,  etc.,  did  relieve  him  from  the 
demands  of  thev party,  to  a  great  extent  during  this 
campaign  he  had  too  much  at  stake  yet  to  remain 
entirely  inactive.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  met 
the  Democracy  at  Greensburg  in  his  own  State,  and 
made  a  speech  which  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  as  a  "campaign  document."  The  preface  to 
the  "document"  says  that  "when  this  great  Amer- 
ican statesman  rose  to  address  the  immense  gather- 
ing of  the  noble  Democracy  of  the  western  counties 
of  the  Keystone  State,  he  was  greeted  with  the  most 

enthusiastic  cheers." 

6— o 
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With  great  hesitancy  I  have  approached  the  word 
statesman,  and  still  feel  that  few  politicians  and  pub- 
lic men  of  the  country,  strictly  speaking,  have  earned 
the  distinction,  and  not  one  of  them  all,  perhaps, 
that  of  "great  American  statesman."  That  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  great  American 
lawyer  I  have  freely  asserted,  and  that  he  outranked 
many  public  men  in  the  role  of  statesman  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  A  part  of  the  purpose  of  every  word 
in  the  following  pages  is  to  display  truthfully  the 
means  by  which  the  reader  may  be  aided  in  deciding 
how  far  Mr.  Buchanan  was  entitled  to  be  called 
a  statesman.  While  scrupulously  avoiding  the  use 
of  questionable  terms  of  any  kind  throughout  this 
work,  I  am  willing  to  pass  unnoticed,  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  political  and  common  luxuri- 
ance and  latitude  on  this  subject;  which,  after  all, 
is  more  a  matter  for  the  student  than  the  uncritical 
thinker. 

This  speech  had  very  little  to  say  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  and  that  little  of  no  special  conse- 
sequence  or  merit.  There  was,  in  fact,  little  to  be 
said  either  for  or  against  a  man  comparatively  un- 
known in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Buchanan  devotes 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  attention  in  this  Greensburg 
speech  to  General  Scott,  and  from  this  fact  the 
speech  assumes  additional  interest.  John  Tyler,  too, 
receives  as  favorable  notice  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
Democrat  to  give  him  then,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
more  so  than  any  Whig  would  have  given  him.  The 
review  of  General  Scott  is  so  closely  confined  to  the 
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truth,  in  the  main,  that  no  "  Old-line  Whig "  need 
wince  under  its  reading  to-day.  Although  there  are 
sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  speech  that  a 
statesman  might  not  utter,  even  on  such  an  occasion 
where  latitude  may  be  tolerable,  yet  on  the  whole 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  partisan 
speaking,  and  leaves  its  author  without  very  marked 
grounds  of  disparagement. 

Under  the  new  Administration  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
offered  the  mission  to  England,  the  most  important 
in  the  foreign  relations,  of  the  country;  and  this 
position  he  accepted.  Diplomatic  affairs  were  then 
in  an  unusually  feverish  condition.  The  attitude  of 
the  United  States  towards  Central  America  and  Cuba 
was  not  satisfactory  to  England,  or  on  the  Continent. 
But  the  complications  arising  at  this  time  between 
England  and  Russia,  to  some  extent,  were  made  the 
pretext  on  the  part  of  the  former  country  for  doing 
little  toward  settling  her  Central  American  misunder- 
standing with  the  United  States.  And  although  Mr. 
Buchanan  made  repeated  efforts  to  bring  the  British 
Minister  to  a  final  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the 
Mosquito  Coast  and  other  Central  American  matters 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Two  or  three  of  his  letters  to 
the  Ministry  involving  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  the  whole  question  at 
issue  in  America,  were  carefully  written  and  able 
papers.  His  conduct  in  England  was  unexception- 
able, and  honorable  to  his  country.  The  most  im- 
portant matter  connected  with  this  mission  occurred 
on  the  Continent,  and  was  not  especially  wise  in  Mr. 
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Buchanan.  It  was  the  one  thing  at  all  events  which 
laid  him  liable  to  doubtful  criticism,  and  about  which 
intelligent  public  sentiment  was  much  divided,  if  not 
to  a  great  extent  against  him. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Buchanan  reached  London,  the 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  him  to  complain  to  the 
British  Ministry  concerning  the  appearance  of  En- 
glish war  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  watching 
the  affairs  of  Cuba,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing the  Ministry  the  impropriety  of  siding  with 
Spain  against  the  interests,  of  the  United  States. 
Not  long  subsequently  Mr.  Soule,  the  Minister  to 
Spain  was  authorized  to  do  the  thing  nearest  his 
heart,  that  is,  proceed  to  negotiate  with  that  country 
for  the  sale  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  And  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1854,  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to 
Buchanan  of  London,  Mason  of  Paris,  and  Soule  at 
Madrid,  suggesting  a  meeting  between  them  to  con- 
cert some  plan  of  action  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba. 

Accordingly  these  three  Ministers  met  at  Ostend 
on  the  coast  of  Belgium  on  the  9th  of  October,  1854, 
and  on  the  following  day  held  their  first  formal  con- 
ference. But  they  only  remained  at  Ostend  three 
days,  when  they  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  from 
which  place  on  the  18  th  of  that  month  they  ad- 
dressed their  views,  signed  by  the  three,  as  follows, 
to  the  Administration  at  home  :— 

"  There  has  been  a  full  and  unreserved  interchange  of  views 
and  sentiments  between  us,  which  we  are  most  happy  to  inform 
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you,  has  resulted  in  a  cordial  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the 
grave  and  important  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration. 

"  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  are  thoroughly- 
convinced  that  an  immediate  and  earnest  effort  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
Cuba  from  Spain  at  any  price  for  which  it  can  be  obtained, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of dollars. 

"  The  proposal  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  presented  through  the  necessary  diplomatic 
forms  to  the  Supreme  Constituent  Cortes  about  to  be  assembled. 
On  this  momentous  question,  in  which  the  people  both  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  are  so  deeply  interested,  all  our  proceed- 
ings ought  to  be  open,  frank,  and  public.  They  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  challenge  the  approbation  of  the  world. 

"  We  firmly  believe,  that  in  the  progress  of  human  events, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  vital  interests  of  Spain  are  as 
seriously  involved  in  the  sale,  as  those  of  the  United  States  in 
the  purchase  of  the  island ;  and  that  the  transaction  will  prove 
equally  honorable  to  both  nations. 

"Under  these  circumstances  we  can  not  anticipate  a  failure, 
unless,  possibly,  through  the  malign  influence  of  foreign  powers, 
who  possess  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

"  We  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
shall  specify  them  under  two  distinct  heads : 

"First.  The  United  States  ought,  if  practicable,  to  purchase 
Cuba  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

"  Seamd.  The  probability  is  great  that  the  government  and 
Cortes  of  Spain  will  prove  willing  to  sell  it,  because  this  would 
essentially  promote  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  Span- 
ish people. 

"The  first:  It  must  be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  geographical  position,  and  the  con- 
siderations attendant  on  it,  Cuba  is  as  necessary  to  the  North 
American  Republic  as  any  of  its  present  members,  and  that  it 
belongs  naturally  to  that  great  family  of  States,  of  which  the 
Union  is  the  providential  nursery. 

"From  its  locality,  it' commands  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  immense  annually  increasing  trade  which  must 
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seek  this  avenue  to  the  ocean.  On  the  numerous  navigable 
streams,  measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  some  thirty  thousand 
miles,  which  disembogue  themselves  through  this  magnificent 
river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  last  ten  years  amounts  to  more  than  that  of  the  en- 
tire Union  at  the  time  Louisiana  was  annexed  to  it. 

"  The  natural  and  main  outlet  to  the  products  of  this  entire 
population,  the  highway  of  their  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States,  can  never  be  secure,  but  must 
ever  be  endangered  while  Cuba  is  a  dependency  of  a  distinct 
power,  in  whose  possession  it  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  their  interests. 

"  Indeed,  the  Union  can  never  enjoy  repose,  nor  possess 
reliable  security,  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its 
boundaries. 

"Its  immediate  acquisition  by  our  Government  is  of  par- 
amount importance,  and  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  wished  for  by  its  inhabitants. 

' '  The  intercourse  which  its  proximity  to  our  coasts  begets 
and  encourages  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  has, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  so  united  their  interests,  and  blended 
their  fortunes,  that  they  now  look  upon  each  other  as  if  they 
were  one  people,  and  had  but  one  destiny. 

"  Considerations  exist  which  render  delay  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  island  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  United  States. 

"The  system  of  immigration  and  labor  lately  organized 
within  its  limits,  and  the  tyranny  and  oppression  which  charac- 
terize its  immediate  rulers,  threaten  an  insurrection  at  every 
moment,  which  may  result  in  direful  consequences  to  the 
American  people. 

"  Cuba  has  thus  become  to  us  an  unceasing  danger,  and  a 
permanent  cause  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

"  But  we  need  not  enlarge  on  these  topics.  It  can  scarcely 
be  apprehended  that  foreign  powers,  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  would  interpose  their  influence  with  Spain,  to  pre- 
vent our  acquisition  of  the  island.  Its  inhabitants  are  now 
suffering  under  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments — that  of 
absolute  despotism,  delegated  by  a  distant  power  to  irrespon- 
sible agents,  who  are  changed  at  short  intervals,  and  who  are 
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tempted  to  improve  the  brief  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  ac- 
cumulate fortunes  by  the  basest  means. 

"As  long  as  this  system  shall  endure,  humanity  may  in  vain 
demand  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  in  the  island. 
This  is  rendered  impossible  while  that  infamous  traffic  remains 
an  irresistible  temptation  and  a  source  of  immense  profit  to 
needy  and  avaricious  officials,  who,  to  attain  their  end,  scruple 
not  to  trample  the  most  sacred  principles  under  foot. 

"The  Spanish  government  at  home  may  be  well  disposed, 
but  experience  has  proved  that  it  can  not  control  these  remote 
depositories  of  its  power. 

"Besides,  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  can  not  fail 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  great  advantages  which  would 
result  to  their  people  from  a  dissolution  of  the  forced  and  un- 
natural connection  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  the  latter  to  the  United  States.  The  trade  of  Eng- 
land and  France  with  Cuba  would,  in  that  event,  assume  at  once 
an  important  and  profitable  character,  and  rapidly  extend  with 
the  increasing  population  and  prosperity  of  the  island. 

"  But  if  the  United  States,  and  every  commercial  nation  be 
benefited  by  this  transfer,  the  interests  of  Spain  would  also  be 
greatly  and  essentially  promoted.  She  can  not  but  see  what 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  island 
would  effect  in  the  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources. 

"Two-thirds  of  this  sum,  if  employed  in  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  railroads,  would  ultimately  prove  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  to  the  Spanish  people  than  that  opened  to  their 
vision  by  Cortes.  Their  prosperity  would  date  from  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  session.  France  has  already  constructed 
continuous  lines  of  railroads  from  Havre,  Marseilles,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  Strasburg,  via  Paris  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  and 
anxiously  awaits  the  day  when  Spain  shall  find  herself  in  a 
condition  to  extend  these  roads  through  her  northern  prov- 
inces to  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  the  frontier  of 
Portugal. 

"This  object  once  accomplished,  Spain  Would  become  a 
center  of  attraction  for  the  traveling  world,  and  secure  a  per- 
manent and  profitable  market  for  her  various  productions.  Her 
fields,  under  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  remunerating 
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prices,  would  teem  with  cereal  grain,  and  her  vineyards  would 
bring  forth  a  vastly  increased  quantity  of  choice  wines.  Spain 
would  speedily  become  what  a  bountiful  Providence  intended 
she  should  be — one  of  the  first  nations  of  Continental  Europe, 
rich,  powerful,  and  contented. 

"Whilst  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the  island  would  be 
ample  for  the  completion  of  her  most  important  public  im- 
provements, she  might,  with  the  remaining  forty  (millions) 
thousands,  satisfy  the  demands  now  pressing  so  heavily  upon  her 
credit,  and  create  a  sinking  fund  which  would  gradually  relieve 
her  from  the  overwhelming  debt  now  paralyzing  her  energies. 

"Such  is  her  present  wretched  financial  condition  that  her 
best  bonds  are  sold  upon  her  own  bourse  at  about  one-third  of 
their  par  value,  whilst  another  class  on  which  she  pays  no  in- 
terest have  but  a  nominal  value,  and  are  quoted  at  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  amount  for  which  they  were  issued. 

"Besides,  these  latter  are  held  principally  by  British  cred- 
itors, who  may,  from  day  to  day,  obtain  the  effective  inter- 
position of  their  own  government  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
payment.  Intimations  to  that  effect  have  been  already  thrown 
out  from  high  quarters;  and  unless  some  new  source  of  revenue 
shall  enable  Spain  to  provide  for  such  exigencies,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  be  realized. 

"Should  Spain  reject  the  present  golden  opportunity  for 
developing  her  resources  and  removing  her  present  financial 
embarrassments  it  may  never  again  return. 

"Cuba,  in  her  palmiest  days,  never  yielded  her  exchequer, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  its  government,  a  clear  annual 
income  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  These 
expenses  have  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  a  deficit 
chargeable  on  the  treasury  of  Spain  to  the  amount  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

"  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  island  is  an  in- 
cumbrance instead  of  a  source  of  profit  to  the  mother  country. 

"Under  no  probable  circumstances  can  Cuba  ever  yield  to 
Spain  one  per  cent  on  the  large  amount  which  the  United  States 
are  willing  to  pay  for  its  acquisition. 

"But  Spain  is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  Cuba  without 
remuneration. 
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"Extreme  oppression,  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  justi- 
fies any  people  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  their  oppressors. 

"The  sufferings  which  the  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  unrelent- 
ing local  administration  necessarily  entails  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba  can  not  fail  to  stimulate  and  keep  alive  that  spirit  of 
resistance  and  revolution  against  Spain  which  has  of  late  years 
been  so  often  manifested.  In  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  warmly  enlisted  in  favor  of  their  oppressed 
neighbors. 

"  We  know  that  the  President  is  justly  inflexible  in  his 
determination  to  execute  the  neutrality  laws;  but  should  the 
Cubans  themselves  rise  in  revolt  against  the  oppression  which 
they  suffer,  no  human  power  could  prevent  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  liberal-minded  men  of  other  countries,  from 
rushing  to  their  assistance. 

"Besides,  the  present  is  an  age  of  adventure,  in  which  rest- 
less and  daring  spirits  abound  in  every  portion  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  Cuba  may  be  wrested  from 
Spain  by  a  successful  revolution ;  and  in  that  event  she  will  not 
only  lose  the  island,  but  the  price  which  we  are  now  willing  to 
pay  for  it — a  price  far  beyond  what  was  ever  paid  by  any  one 
people  to  another  for  any  province. 

"It  may  also  be  here  remarked  that  the  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question,  by  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
would  forever  prevent  the  dangerous  complications  between 
nations  to  which  it  may  otherwise  give  birth. 

"It  is  certain  that,  should  the  Cubans  themselves  organize 
an  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  should 
other  independent  nations  come  to  the  aid  of  Spain  in  the 
contest,  no  human  power  could,  in  our  opinion,  prevent  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  from  taking  part 
in  such  civil  war  in  support  of  their  neighbors  and  friends. 

"But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of 'her  own  interest,  and 
actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should 
refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  then  the  question  will 
arise,  What  ought  to  be  the  course  of  the  American  Government 
under  such  circumstances? 
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"Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  with  States  as 
well  as  with  individuals.  All  nations  have  at  different  periods 
acted  upon  this  maxim.  Although  it  has  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  committing  flagrant  injustice,  as  in  the  partition  of  Po- 
land and  other  similar  cases  which  history  records,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple itself,  though  often  abused,  has  always  been  recognized. 

' '  The  United  States  have  never  acquired  a  foot  of  territory 
except  by  fair  purchase,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  upon  the 
free  and  voluntary  application  of  the  people  of  that  independent 
State,  who  desired  to  blend  their  destinies  with  our  own. 

"Even  our  acquisitions  from  Mexico  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  because,  although  we  might  have  claimed  them  by  the 
right  of  conquest  in  a  just  way,  yet  we  purchased  them  for 
what  was  then  considered  by  both  parties  a  full  and  ample 
equivalent.  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  should  acquire 
the  Island  of  Cuba  without  the  consent  of  Spain,  unless  justi- 
fied by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  We  must,  in  any 
event,  preserve  our  own  conscious  rectitude  and  our  own  self- 
respect.  Whilst  pursuing  this  course  we  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  censures  of  the  world,  to  which  we  have  been  so  often 
and  so  unjustly  exposed.  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a 
price  for  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and  this  shall  have 
been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider  the  question, 
Does  Cuba,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  seriously  endanger  our 
internal  peace  and  the  existence  of  our  cherished  Union? 
Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  by 
every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting 
it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power.  And  this  upon  the 
very  same  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing 
down  the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor,  if  there  were  no  other 
means  of  preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  ought  neither  to  count  the  cost 
nor  regard  the  odds  which  Spain  might  enlist  against  us.  We 
forbear  to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  present  condition 
of  the  island  would  justify  such  a  measure.  We  should,  how- 
ever, be  recreant  to  our  duty,  be  unworthy  of  our  gallant  fore- 
fathers, and  commit  base  treason  against  our  posterity,  should 
we  permit  Cuba  to  be  Africanized  and  become  a  second  St. 
Domingo,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  to  the  white  race,  and 
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suffer  the  flames  to  extend  to  our  neighboring  shores,  seriously 
to  endanger  or  actually  to  consume  the  fair  fabric  of  our  Union. 
We  fear  that  the  course  and  current  of  events  are  rapidly  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  catastrophe.  We,  however,  hope  for*  the 
best,  though  we  ought  certainly  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
"  We  forbear  also  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  A  long 
series  of  injuries  to  our  people  have  been  committed  in  Cuba  by 
Spanish  officials,  and  are  unredressed ;  but  recently  a  most  fla- 
grant outrage  on  the  rights  of  American  citizens  and  on  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  perpetrated  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
under  circumstances  which,  without  immediate  redress,  would 
have  justified  a  resort  to  measures  of  war  in  vindication  of 
national  honor.  That  outrage  is  not  only  unatoned;  but  the 
Spanish  government  has  deliberately  sanctioned  the  acts  of  its 
subordinates,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them. 
Nothing  could  more  impressively  teach  us  the  danger  to  which 
those  peaceful  relations  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  cherish  with  foreign  nations  are  constantly  exposed 
than  the  circumstances  of  that  case — situated  as  Spain  and  the 
United  States  are,  the  latter  having  forborne  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures.  But  this  course  can  not,  with  due  regard  to 
their  own  dignity  as  an  independent  nation,  continue.  And 
our  recommendations  now  submitted  are  dictated  by  the  firm 
belief  that  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  with  stip- 
ulations as  beneficial  to  Spain  as  those  suggested,  is  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  settling  all  past  differences,  and  of  securing 
the  two  countries  against  future  collisions.  We  have  already 
witnessed  the  happy  results  for  both  countries  which  followed 
a  similar  arrangement  in  regard  to  Florida." 

President  Pierce  did  not  adopt  this  warlike  project, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  practically. 
But  this  "  Ostend  Conference,"  as  it  was  called,  cre- 
ated some  alarm  abroad,  and  considerable  unfavorable 
comment  everywhere.  The  sum  to  be  offered  to  Spain 
for  Cuba  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  as  stated  in  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
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preceding  volume  of  this  work.  And  the  "coolest" 
matter  connected  with  the  whole  affair  was  the  sugges- 
tion to  Spain  as  to  how  she  ought  to  spend  a  great  part 
of  this  purchase  money  in  building  a  system  of  rail- 
roads to  bring  her  up  to  the  condition  of  other  nations 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  And  then  to  end  this 
suggestion  with  the  advice  that  with  the  balance  she 
should  make  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  her 
debts,  and  relieving  her  wretched  financial  condition. 

This  Aix-k-Chapelle  letter  partook  much  of  the 
filibuster  spirit  then  existing  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  South,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  no  doubt, 
deserved  much  of  the  censure  he  received  for  his 
connection  with  it,  although  there  is,  perhnps,  no 
really  unjust  or  indefensible  announcement  made  in 
the  "  Ostend  Manifesto."  The  two  vital  points  in 
the  letter  are  that  the  Government  should  buy  Cuba, 
if  possible,  and  take  it  by  force  only  in  case  self- 
preservation  should  require  it. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  John 
W.  Forney  will  show  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  thoughts 
were  now  more  concerned  with  affairs  at  home : — 


"  Legation  op  the  United  States, 
London,  June  8,  1855. 


} 

"My  Dbae  Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  12th 
ultimo.  I  am  nervous  about  the  Virginia  election,  and 
this  both  for  the  cause  and  for  the  man  identified  with  it. 
Heaven  grant  that  we  may  receive  the  news  of  Wise's 
election  on  Monday.  If  the  reverse,  he  has  done  his  duty 
as  no  other  man  would,  and  will  eventually  reap  his 
reward.  Although  three  thousand  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  result,  I 
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feel  as  anxious  in  regard  to  it  as  though  I  were  a  party 
in  the  contest." 

Mr.  Buchanan  knew  that  if  he  failed  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency  in 
1856  his  opportunity  would  be  gone  forever,  and  as 
the  time  approached  his  desires  to  be  three  thousand 
miles  from  "London  Town"  were  greatly  increased. 
His  friends  at  home  were  also  anxious  and  active. 
His  request  to  be  recalled  was  at  last  granted,  and 
George  M.  Dallas,  a  still  more  courtly  and  aristocratic 
Democrat,  was  sent  to  represent  this  country  in 
England. 

Before  sailing  for  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
his  political  friends  proposed  to  give  him  a  "send- 
off"  in  a  public  dinner  at  Lancaster,  but  this  he 
declined  in  the  following  sensible  letter : — 

"  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  23d  July,  1853. 
"Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  very  kind  invi- 
tation, on  behalf  of  my  friends  and  neighbors,  to  partake 
of  a  public  dinner  before  my  departure  for  England.  No 
event  of  my  past  life  has  afforded  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  this  invitation,  proceeding  as  it  does,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  from  those  who  have  known  me  the  longest 
and  known  me  the  best.  Born  in  a  neighboring  county, 
I  cast  my  lot  among  you  when  little  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  now  enjoyed  a  happy  home  with 
you  for  more  than  forty-three  years,  except  the  intervals 
which  I  passed  in  the  public  service.  During  this  long 
period  I  have  experienced  more  personal  kindness,  both 
from  yourselves  and  from  your  fathers,  than  has,  perhaps, 
ever  been  extended  to  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania  who 
has  taken  so  active  a  part,  as  I  have  done,  in  the  exciting 
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struggles  which   have   so   peculiarly  marked  this  portion 
of  our  history. 

"  It  was  both  my  purpose  and  desire  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  in  kind  and  friendly  social  intercourse 
with  the  friends  of  my  youth  and  of  my  riper  years,  when 
invited  by  the  President  of  my  choice,  under  circumstances 
which  a  sense  of  duty  rendered  irresistible,  to  accept  the 
mission  to  London.  This  purpose  has  been  now  post- 
poned, not  changed.  It  is  my  intention  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  should  a  kind  Providence  prolong  my  days 
and  restore  me  to  my  native  land. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion. Such  are  my  engagements  that  I  can  appoint  no 
day  for  the  dinner,  when  I  could,  with  propriety,  promise 
to  attend.  Besides,  a  farewell  dinner  is,  at  best,  but  a 
melancholy  affair.  Should  I  live  to  return,  we  shall  then 
meet  with  joy ;  and  should  it  then  be  your  pleasure  to 
offer  me  a  welcome-home  dinner,  it  shall  be  accepted  with 
all  my  heart. 

"I  cherish  the  confident  and  pleasing  hope  that, 
during  my  absence,  I  shall  live  in  your  kindly  recollec- 
tions, as  my  friends  in  Lancaster  County  shall  ever  live 
in  my  grateful  memory. 

"Cordially  wishing  you  and  yours,  under  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  I  remain 
your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

"James  Buchanan." 

This  letter  especially  provided  for  the  future. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  receive  him  with  distin- 
guished attention  in  New  York,  where  he  arrived 
late  in  April,  1856.  At  Philadelphia  and  other 
places  on  his  route  home,  demonstrations  of  respect 
were  made  that  were  gratifying  to  him,  and  favor- 
able  to  his  prospects.     On  this  journey  he   made 
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several  short  speeches,  and  at  Lancaster  he  was 
received  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  replied 
himself    with   feeling. 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  settled  down  at  his  home 
near  Lancaster,  to  wait  and  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PARTIES  IN  CONTEST— DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  AT  CIN- 
CINNATI—PLATFORM IN  1856— THE  NEW 
REPUBLICANS. 

IN  the  race  for  the  Presidency  in  1852  the  Whig 
party  was  little  more  than  an  irritating  factor. 
Even  in  name  it  had  lost  its  power.  It  has  been 
said  that  its  "platform"  had  crushed  out  the  little 
life  still  left  in  the  party.  But  the  Whig  party  was 
unable  in  1852  to  make  a  platform  which  could  save 
it.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  American 
politics  the  phenomenon  of  the  convergence  of  the 
two  great  parties  had  repeated  itself.  One  subject 
overshadowed  all  others,  that  of  slavery.  Ostensi- 
bly both  parties  occupied  similar  positions  on  this 
point.  A  great  portion  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
North  was  really  unfriendly  to  the  institution;  but 
at  the  same  time  being  "conservative"  approached 
the  subject  with  caution,  always  recognizing  that  the 
harmony  and  very  life  of  the  party  depended  upon 
maintaining  this  position.  A  change  was  fast  com- 
ing over  the  country  in  this  respect,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  1852  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
Whig  party  could  no  longer  stand  in  the  public 
favor.  This  fact  daily  became  more  apparent  after 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Administration.     While 
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the  Constitution  recognized  slavery  and  provided  for 
its  protection,  it  was  firmly  and  utterly  denied  by  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  Northern  men  that  that  in- 
strument considered  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
annoyances  of  the  question  had  been  very  great  in 
various  ways  to  both  sections.  The  South  had  been 
led  to  introduce  and  accept  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  1820  as  its  only  hope  of  safety  from  the  wreck  of 
advancing  sentiment.  The  mass  of  quiet  and  politic 
men  in  the  North  accepted  this  arrangement,  while 
many  of  them  even  were  not  satisfied  with  its  cor- 
rectness. Many  of  the  more  extreme  and  determined 
pro-slavery  men  of  the  South  considered  that  a  sac- 
rifice had  been  made  by  them  to  the  spirit  of  peace, 
for  wherever  there  was  a  foot  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  over  which  the  Constitution  ex- 
tended its  protection  they  had  a  right  to  go  with 
what  it  recognized  as  attached  to  a  citizen  of  the 
Government.  However  true  this  position  may  have 
been,  it  had  never  been  quite  practicable,  and  the 
Compromise  .of  1820  showed  plainly  enough  that  it 
never  could  be.  From  both  parties,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  North,  dropped  off  men  who  were  from 
principle  enemies  to  slavery  in  this  country  no  matter 
where  it  might  look  for  support,  or  however  it  might 
be  patronized  in  the  organic  acts  of  the  Union.  The 
opposition  grew  in  spirit  and  act ;  and  slavery  became 
restless  in  its  narrow  bounds.  With  the  increase  of 
opposition  it  became  aggressive.  The  demand  for  a 
better  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850,  although  suc- 
cessful, really  did   nothing   in   settling  the  general 

7— o 
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question.  It  served  only  to  weaken  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  designed,  by  agitation  and  farther  disin- 
tegration of  the  conservative  forces  of  the  North.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  threw  down  the  barrier  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery,  and  opened  at  once  the 
direct  conflict  for  which  time  had  been  slowly  but 
certainly  ripening  its  forces.  This  was  the  last  act 
in  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  it  was 
taken  as  the  first  great  self-sufficient  cause  for  the 
foundation  of  a  new  one,  which  should  have  for  its 
corner-stone  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Long  before  the  close  of  Franklin  Pierce's  Ad- 
ministration it  was  evident  that  the  friends  of  slavery 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  step  they  had  taken,  as 
it  was,  too,  that  they  would  not  even  add  Kansas  to 
the  South.  However  little  any  class  of  Northern 
men  valued  the  Compromise  of  1820,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Abolitionists,  Free-soilers,  Whigs,  and  many 
Democrats,  now  looked  upon  its  repeal  with  alarm 
and  dissatisfaction,  and  exhibited  an  attachment  for 
it  which  was  hardly  justified  by  their  former  acts. 
Still  m;my  earnest  conscientiously  "conservative" 
men  in  the  North  felt  deeply  offended  by  the  course 
of  the  slavery  party  in  this  matter,  and  these  also 
went  with  the  new  antagonistic  organization.  This 
party,  from  the  struggle  the  Nebraska  Act  had  intro- 
duced in  Kansas,  took  the  name  of  Free-State.  It 
was  also  called  the  Free-soil  party,  and,  not  to  be 
overnice,  it  was  often  designated  as  the  Abolition 
party,  with  various  dark  and  damning  prefixes.     But 
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in  the  debates  in  Congress  all  the  opponents  of 
slavery  were  often  termed  Republicans,  and  both  there 
and  throughout  the  country  they  were  sometimes 
called  Black  Republicans,  from  the  Southern  dis- 
covery that  all  Abolitionists  were  black-hearted,  as 
well  as  fanatically  devoted  to  imaginary  interests  of 
the  black  race.  In  several  of  the  State  elections  in 
1854  and  1855  this  new  opposition  force  was  known 
as  the  Republican  party.  It  contained  elements 
from  all  the  old  parties,  and  when  its  representatives 
met  in  convention  for  the  first  time  to  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  Presidential  contest,  it  exhibited  great 
strength  and  unanimity. 

In  discussing  the  Kansas  affairs  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1856,  Mr.  Fessenden,  who  was  always  more 
than  a  match  for  Mr.  Douglas  both  in  ready  rejoinder 
and  in  elegance  and  refinement  of  speech,  said  in 
referring  to  the  habit  of  Mr:  Douglas  and  others  in 
using  the  term  black  and  other  epithets  when  speak- 
ing of  his  side  of  the  Senate  : — 

"My  respect  for  his  ability  (that  of  Mr.  Douglas)  is  not 
at  all  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  he  chooses  to  ex- 
press his  opinions,  and  the  demeanor  he  delights  to  assume 
towards  members  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  whether 
generally  or  individually. 

"Sir,  I  am  opposed, . always,  to  the  use  of  unparlia- 
mentary language.  I  do  not  think  it  justifiable  to  call 
gentlemen  by  names  they  do  not  wish  to  assume.  If  a 
party  chooses  to  assume  a  distinctive  name,  I  do  not  think 
it  either  parliamentary  or  becoming  to  apply  an  epithet 
intended  to  be  an  epithet  of  reproach,  or  of  degradation,  to 
the  party  having  thus  taken  its  name,  or  to  the  indviduals 
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who  use  it.  We  call  ourselves  Republicans.  The  honor- 
able Senator  (Douglas)  never  speaks  of  us  without  calling 
us  Black  Republicans.  We  call  ourselves  Republicans; 
he  never  speaks  of  us  without  calling  us  Abolitionists. 
Here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner, when  he  speaks  to  this  body  with  reference  to  us,  he 
designates  us  as  'the  Abolitionists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber,'  taxing  for  contemptuous  bitterness  his  very 
expressive  features,  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  he 
wounds  our  sensibilities  very  deeply,  and  places  us  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  attitude.  I  think,  sir,  the  only  atti- 
tude in  which  he  places  anybody  is  one  not  creditable  to 
himself. 

"  I  do  not  deal  in  epithets.  If  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Chamber  choose  to  call  themselves 
Democrats,  I  call  them  Democrats.  I  may  not  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  agree  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered Democrats  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  that 
is  the  appellation  by  which  they  choose  to  be  distinguished, 
and  I  am  willing  to  allow  them  all  the  benefit  they  can 
derive  from  it.  I  do  not  call  you,  sir,  a  speckled  or 
spotted,  red  or  blue  Democrat,  but  a  Democrat." 

Parties,  although  mainly  selfish  and  narrow  in 
their  operations,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  formed 
out  of  the  demands  of  the  times,  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary necessities  of  society.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  Free  States  now  began  to  feel  that 
the  old  party  organizations  had  failed  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  age,  had  failed  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  its  founders,  to 
the  expectations  of  the  world  without,  and  the  ex- 
pectations and  wants  of  its  own  citizens.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  developed  on  every  hand,  and  rapidly 
assumed  organic  form  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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and  the  general  course  of  Mr.  Pierce's  Administra- 
tion. Men  who  had  never  affiliated  with  Abolitionists 
now  believed  that  something  more  was  demanded  of 
them  than  mere  passive  moral  assent  to  the  general 
theory  of  freedom.  The  friends  of  slavery  had  taken 
away  the  compromise  lines  and  opened  the  field  for 
conflict.  There  was  now  no  ground  for  moderation, 
no  middle  position.  The  demands  of  the  occasion 
had  placed  the  question  of  slavery  above  the  factious 
handling  of  the  old  Abolitionists  and  Free-soilers. 
The  Abolitionists  had  hardly  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  party,  and  certainly  not,  so  far  as  exercising  any 
influence  in  national  affairs  was  concerned.  Nov  by 
the  means  they  employed  were  they  likely  soon  to 
attain  that  eminence.  They  were  about  to  be  super- 
seded and  absorbed  by  an  organization  destined  to 
direct  and  control  the  Nation. 

For  the  first  half-century  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  had  been  tacitly  admitted  by  both  parties 
that  non-extension  or  gradual  suppression  of  slavery 
was  really  the  principle  of  the  founders.  But  the 
Missouri  Compromise  »of  1820  had  been  considered 
necessary  to  allay  agitation  and  restlessness  on  both 
sides,  and  the  restriction  was  supposed  to  be  final, 
and  was  held  as  satisfactory  by  conciliatory  men 
in  the  North.  That  ambitious  men  of  that  section 
were  the  leading  instruments  in  removing  this  re- 
striction and  changing  the  old  implied  policy  of  the 
country  for  one  looking  to  the  extension  and  per- 
petuation of  human  slavery,  does  not  at  all  relieve 
the   case   or   remove    the   obligations  for  organized 
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action,  however  much  it  may  furnish  an  apology  for 
the  course  of  Southern  men  in  taking  what  appeared 
to  be  within  their  reach.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  purposely  omitted  the  word  slave  from  that 
instrument ;  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  shut  slavery 
forever  out  of  the  North-western  Territory ;  by  Con- 
stitutional provision  the  foreign  slave-trade  had  been 
suppressed;  in  1798  Congress  had, imposed  a  heavy 
fine  for  importing  slaves  into  the  territory  in  the  South- 
west ;  Congress  had  rejected  repeatedly  the  proposi- 
tion from  citizens  of  Indiana  to  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  slaves  in  that  Territory  for  ten  years ;  Con- 
gress had  provided  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  in 
1820  as  a  Slave  State  on  the  condition  that  all  the 
territory  to  the  north  and  west,  then  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  should 
be  forever  free  from  slavery ;  Texas  had  reaffirmed 
this  provision  in  1845  ;  and  that  it  had  been  the  early 
policy  of  the  Government  to  restrict  slavery  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  there  can  never  be  a  doubt, 
as  there  can  not  that  the  most  able  and  wise  of  the 
public  men  of  both  sections  substantially  concurred  in 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  this  course,  as  has  been 
fully  set  forth  in  other  volumes  of  this  work. 

The  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  which  was  an  attempt  to 
.apply  the  slave  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to 
the  territory  which  should  be  acquired  from  Mexico, 
failed,  and  became  a  source  of  irritation  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  country;  Northern  men  especially  mak- 
ing their  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  it  the  way  to 
reach  the  favor  of  the  slave  section. 
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In  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  the  slave 
power  gained  some  advantage,  and  its  more  decided 
aggressive  tendencies  alarmed  others  besides  the 
chronic  agitators  of  the  North. 

The  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  course  of  the 
Administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  pledged  by  every 
consideration  to  keep  down  all  tendencies  to  disturb 
the  slavery  subject,  had  now  wholly  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  And  out  of  this  change  and  the 
various  obligations  and  facts  involved,  the  Republican 
party  had  sprung.  While  the  Abolitionists  were 
politic  enough  to  turn  in  with  this  new  organization, 
it  was  not  at  the  outset,  nor,  indeed,  ever  afterwards, 
an  Abolition  party.  What  this  party  believed  may 
be  seen  in  the  thirteenth  volume,  and  somewhat  of  its 
chief  principles  and  acts  in  this  and  the  three  final 
volumes  of  this  work. 

The  "North  Americans,"  or  "Know-Nothings," 
also  came  in  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  general 
contest  to  divide  the  chances  with  the  Democracy. 
Like  the  Republican,  this  party  was  formed  of  ma- 
terials from  all  the  others ;  but  it  was,  from  the 
nature  of  things  here,  founded  on  two  sentiments  or 
principles  which  were  destitute  of  the  elements  of 
vitality  and  popularity.  Its  first  national  campaign 
was,  perhaps,  its  last.  The  principles  of  Nativism 
are  not  yet  dead,  however,  and  what  time  may 
develop  in  this  respect,  is  hardly  a  matter  of 
prediction. 

The  Democratic  party  of  1856  was  not  the  Re- 
publican party  of  1800,  and  which  terminated  its 
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career  substantially  with  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  had  ceased  also  to  be 
the  party  reorganized  by  General  Jackson ;  and  it 
was  folly  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  of  1856 
was  the  old  Jeffersonian  Republican  party  revived. 
The  Democracy  was  then,  and  is  yet,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  old  Republican  (Democratic)  party, 
and  while  it  has  certainly  in  many  respects  dete- 
riorated, in  some  few,  perhaps,  it  is  an  improvement. 
From  the  evils  that  befell  it  from  1853  to  1866  it 
has  not  yet  wholly  recovered.  During  the  formation 
of  the  new  party,  and  throughout  the  war  it  lost 
many  of  its  shining  lights  by  desertion,  and  during 
Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  it  rent  itself  in 
twain  upon  one  or  two  of  its  own  cherished  dogmas. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Monday,  June  2,  1856,  the 
Democratic  Presidential  Convention  met  in  Smith 
and  Nixon's  Hall,  on  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Robert  McLane,  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  party  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Samuel  Medary,  of  Columbus,  was 
made  temporary  chairman,  and  delivered  a  short 
speech.  An  Episcopalian  clergyman  made  an  un- 
usually long  prayer,  and  the  real  work  of  the  con- 
vention began. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion presented  the  name  of  John  E.  Ward,  of  Georgia, 
as  permanent  president.  The  rules  of  the  last 
quadrennial  convention  were  adopted,  and  Mr.  Ward 
took  the  chair  after  a  short,  but  decidedly  enthu- 
siastic, patriotic,  spread-eagle  speech. 
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A  long  wrangle  then  ensued  on  the  propriety  of 
changing  to  another  hall,  the  manner  of  admission, 
and  the  character  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  it. 
This  matter  also  occupied  the  time  of  the  evening 
session.  At  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the 
convention  again  met  in  the  same  hall.  The  plat- 
form was  now  presented,  and  the  part  relating  to  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  adopted.  In  the 
afternoon  session  the  resolutions  were  all  disposed 
of,  and  that  without  New  York,  as  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  had  not  yet  decided  between  her  con- 
testing delegations. 

On  Thursday  the  final  action  on  credentials  was 
taken,  and  New  York  admitted  by  two  delegations, 
the  "  Hards "  and  the  "  Softs."  At  the  afternoon 
session  the  nominations  were  made  and  the  balloting 
began. 

After  the  fourteenth  ballot  the  convention  ad- 
journed, with  the  following  results  : — 

Ballots. 
1, 

2, 
3, 

4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 
8, 
9, 
10, 

11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 


Buchanan. 

Pierce. 

Douglas. 

Cass. 

1354 

1224 

33 

5 

139 

1194 

31| 

6 

1394 

119 

32 

54 

1414 

119 

30 

54 

140 

1194 

31 

34 

155 

1074 

28 

54 

1434 

89 

58 

54 

1474 

87 

56 

54 

146 

87 

56 

7 

147^ 

804 

624 

54 

147J 

80 

63 

54 

148 

79 

634 

54 

150 

774 

63 

54 

1524 

75 

63 

54 
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Friday,  6th,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  convention  again 
met,  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ballots  gave 
these  results : — 

Ballots.  Buchanan.       Pierce.       Douglas.       Cass. 

15,  ...        .     168$  3  118  4$ 

16,  .         .         , 


168 


0 


122 


6 


Mr.  Richardson,  from  Illinois,  then  presented  to 
the  convention  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Douglas,  at 
Washington  City,  recommending  the  withdrawal  of 
his  name,  if  thereby  harmony  could  be  produced. 
This  was  done,  and  the  seventeenth  ballot  resulted : 
Buchanan  296,  the  votes  of  all  the  delegates. 

At  the  afternoon  session  nominations  for  Vice- 
President  were  made,  and  the  first  ballot  stood  : — 


J.  A.  Quitman,  Mississippi, 
Lynn  Boyd,  Kentucky,    . 

A,  V.  Brown,  Tennessee,    . 
J.  A.  Bayard,  Delaware, 
T.  J.  Rusk,  Texas,     . 

J.  C.  Breckinridge,  Kentucky, 

B.  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama,     . 
H.  V.  Johnson,  Georgia, 
Trusten  Polk,  Missouri, 

J.  C.  Dobbin,  North  Carolina, 
W.  O.  Butler,  Kentucky,  . 


59 
33 
29 
31 

2 
55 
11 
31 

5 
13 
27 


On  the  second  ballot  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  led  off  for  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  and  the  en- 
tire vote  of  the  convention  was  cast  for  him. 

PLATFORM  ADOPTED  BY  THIS  CONVENTION. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust 
in  the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice 
of  the  American  people. 
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"Resolved,  That  we  regard'  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of 
political  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the 
world  as  the  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of  government, 
springing  from  and  upheld  by  the  popular  will ;  and  we  con- 
trast it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  what- 
ever name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituent, and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for 
the  popular  credulity. 

' '  Resolved,  therefore,  That  entertaining  these  views,  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  Union,  through  their  delegates  as- 
sembled in  a  general  convention,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of 
concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  repre- 
sentative government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow-citizens  for 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and  reassert  before  the 
American  people,  the  declarations  of  the  principles  avowed  by 
them  when,  on  former  occasions,  in  general  convention,  they 
have  presented  their  candidate  for  the  popular  suffrages. 

"1.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  power, 
derived  solely  from  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  grants  of  power 
made  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agents  of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  is  inexpedient 
and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  Constitutional  powers. 

"2.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement. 

"3.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  directly.or  indirectly,  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  local  and  internal  im- 
provements, or  other  State  purposes;  nor  would  such  assump- 
tion be  just  or  expedient. 

.  "4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
any  other,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  in- 
jury of  another  portion  of  our  common  country ;  that  every 
citizen,  and  every  section  of  the  country,  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand and  insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and 
to  complete  and  ample  protection  of  persons  and  property  from 
domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggression. 

"  5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government 
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to  enforce  and  practice  the  mo"st  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised 
than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the 
public  debt. 

"6.  That  the  proceeds  of  the  pubjic  lands  ought  to  be 
sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  law  for  the  distribution 
of  such  proceeds  among  the  States  as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy 
and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

"7.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  National 
Bank ;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our 
republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  cal- 
culated to  place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control 
of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the 
will  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  results  of  Democratic  legisla- 
tion in  this  and  all  other  financial  measures  upon  which 
issues  have  been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
country,  have  demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men  of 
all  parties  their  soundness,  safety,  and  utility  in  all  business 
pursuits. 

"8.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Government 
from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"9.  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the 
President  the  qualified  veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enabled, 
under  restrictions  and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard 
the  public  interests,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose 
merits  can  not  secure  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  until  the  judgment  of  the  people 
can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  saved  the  American  people 
from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  a  corrupting  system  of  general  internal 
improvements. 

"10.  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  prin- 
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ciples  in  the  Democratic  faith, -and  every  attempt  to  abridge 
the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among 
us  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  from  our  statute-books. 

"And  whereas,  since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  uni- 
formly adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  National  Conventions,  an 
adverse  political  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized 
by  a  party  .claiming  to  be  exclusively  American,  it  is  proper 
that  the  American  Democracy  should  clearly  define  its  relations 
thereto,  and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  all  secret 
political  societies  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

"Resolved,  That  the  foundation  of  this  Union  of  States 
having  been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  pre- 
eminent example  in  free  government,  built  upon,  entire  free- 
dom in  matters  of  religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of 
person  in  regard  to  rank  or  place  of  birth,  no  party  can  justly 
be  deemed  National,  Constitutional,  or  in  accordance  with 
American  principles,  which  bases  its  exclusive  organization 
upon  religious  opinions  and  accidental  birthplace.  And  hence 
a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  against  Catholics  and  foreign  born,  is  neither 
justified  by  the  past  history  or  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  enlarged 
freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  American  system  of 
popular  government. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  reiterate,  with  renewed  energy  of  pur- 
pose, the  well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions 
upon  the  sectional  issue  of  domestic  slavery,  and  concerning 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States : 

"  1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others, 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and 
that  all  such  efforts'  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish 
the  happiness   of  the  people   and  endanger  the  stability  and 
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permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced 
by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

"2.  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers  and  was  intended 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress; 
and  therefore  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on 
this  national  platform,  will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures,  set- 
tled by  the  Congress  of  1850,  "the  Act  for  reclaiming  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor"  included;  which  Act  being  designed  to 
carry  out  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  can  not, 
with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  or  so  changed  as  to  destroy 
or  impair  its  efficiency. 

"  3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing  in  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may 
be  made. 

"  4.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and 
uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1792  and  1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1799 ;  that  it  adopts  these  prin- 
ciples as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political 
creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning 
and  import. 

"And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which 
a  sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation, 
now  relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South, 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union — 

"1.  Resolved,  That  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repu- 
diating all  sectional  parties  and  platforms  concerning  domestic 
slavery,  which  seek  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason 
and  armed  resistance  to  law  in  the  Territories,  and  whose 
avowed  purpose,  if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil  war  and 
disunion,  the  American  Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the 
principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  as  embodying  the  only  sound 
and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great 
national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose  in 
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its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non-interference 
of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Compromises  of  1850, 
confirmed  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  Na- 
tional Conventions,  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of 
1852,  and  rightly  applied  to  the  organization  of  the  Territories 
in  1854. 

' '  3.  That  by  the  uniform  application  of  the  Democratic 
principles  to  the  organization  of  Territories  and  the  admission 
of  new  States  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  as  they  may 
elect,  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  States  will  be  preserved  intact, 
the  original  compacts  of  the  Constitution  maintained  inviolate, 
and  the  perpetuity  and  expansion  of  the  Union  insured  to  its 
utmost  capacity  of  embracing,  in  peace  and  harmony,  every 
future  American  State  that  may  be  constituted  or  annexed  with 
a  republican  form  of  government. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all 
the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through 
the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of '  the  majority  of  the 
actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants 
justifies  it,  to  form  a  constitution,  with  or  without  domestic 
slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  States. 

"  Resolved,  finally,  That  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  pop- 
ular institutions  in  the  Old  "World  (and  the  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  sectional  agitation,  combined  with  the  attempt  to 
enforce  civil  and  religious  disabilities  against  the  rights  of  ac- 
quiring and  enjoying  citizenship  in  our  own  land),  a  high  and 
sacred  duty  is  devolved  with  increased  responsibility  upon  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the  party  of  the  Union, 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance  among 
us  Constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies 
and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence 
to  those  principles'  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution — 
which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union 
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as  it  shall  be — in  the  full  expression  of  the  energies  and  ca- 
pacity of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

"1.  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  ho  domestic 
question  whatever.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas  and 
progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world,  and,  by  solemn 
manifestations,  to  place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of 
their  successful  example. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position 
with  reference  to  the  other  States  of  this  continent,  no  less 
than  the  interest  of  our  commerce  and  the  development  of  our 
growing  power,  requires  that  we  should  hold  sacred  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Their  bearing  and 
import  admit  of  no  misconstruction,  and  should  be  applied  with 
unbending  rigidity. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway  which  nature,  as  well 
as  the  assent  of  States  most  immediately  interested  in  its  main- 
tenance, has  marked  out  for  free  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  realized  by  the  spirit  of  modern  times, 
in  the  unconquerable  energy  of  our  people ;  and  that  result 
would  be  secured  by  a  timely  and  efficient  exertion  of  the  con- 
trol which  we  have  the  right  to  claim  over  it,  and  no  power 
on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impede  or  clog  its  progress  by 
any  interference  with  relations  that  it  may  suit  our  policy  to 
establish  between  our  Government  and  the  governments  of  the 
States  within  whose  dominions  it  lies;  we  can  under  no  cir- 
cumstances surrender  our  preponderance  in  the  adjustment  of 
all  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  so  commanding  an  interest, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  but  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central 
America  to  regenerate  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
covers  the  passage  across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

' '  5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the 
next  Administration  that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure 
our  ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  per- 
manent  protection   to    the   great   outlets  through   which    are 
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emptied  into  its  waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil  and  the 
commodities  created  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our 
western  valleys  and  of  the  Union  at  large. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  has 
been  true  to  Democratic  principles,  and  therefore  true  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country ;  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition 
he  has  maintained  the  laws  at  home  and  vindicated  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  abroad ;  and  therefore  we  proclaim  our 
unqualified  admiration  of  his  measures  and  policy." 

The  resolutions  as  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Walker's  filibustering  business  were  written  by 
Pierre  Soule.  But  notwithstanding  the  whole  Dem- 
ocratic party  thus  assented  to  the  unmitigated  vil- 
lainy of  Walker  and  others  in  Central  America  to 
conciliate  slavery,  its  sole  means  of  holding  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  nothing  ever  came  of 
these  pretensions.  They  were  really  understood  to 
be  as  hollow  at  the  time  as  was  the  final  resolution 
declaring  unqualified  admiration  of  the  measures  and 
policy  of  President  Pierce.  But  this  was  all  that 
could  be  done  for  Pierce  by  the  convention,  although 
he  recognized  on  his  return  to  New  Hampshire  how 
little  his  countrymen,  and  even  his  party,  sympa- 
thized with  this  loud  admiration.  This  resolution 
served  the  purpose,  however,  of  reiterating  the  obli- 
gations under  which  the  party  stood  to  maintain  the 
course  of  affairs  in  Kansas  and  as  to  human  slavery. 
No  party  platform  perhaps  ever  indicated  more  of 
the  insincerity  of  politics  than  this  one,  if  the  prin- 
ciples'and  motives  that  led  the  factions  in  1860  be 
not  excepted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  notify  the  candidates 
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of  their  nomination  visited  Lancaster,  where  speeches 
were  made  and  every  step  taken  to  start  the  cam- 
paign well,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
was  destined  to  be  the  most  violent  and  bitter  yet 
known  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance : 

"  Wheatland  (near  Lancaster),  June  16,  1856. 

"Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  of  the  13th  instant,  informing  me 
officially  of  my  nomination  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, recently  held  at  Cincinnati,  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  express  the  grateful  feelings  which  I  entertain 
towards  my  Democratic  fellow-citizens  for  having  deemed 
me  worthy  of  this,  the  highest  political  honor  on  earth — an 
honor  such  as  the  people  of  no  other  country  have  the  power 
to  bestow. 

"Deeply  sensible  of  the  vast  and  varied  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  station,  especially  at  the  present  crisis  of  our 
affairs,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  seeking  the  nomination, 
either  by  word  or  by  deed.  Now  that  it  has  been  offered  by 
the  Democratic  party,  I  accept  it  with  diffidence  in  my  own 
abilities,  but  with  an  humble  trust  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election  I  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  my  duty  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allay  domestic  strife,  preserve  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  foreign  nations,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
republic. 

"  In  accepting  the  nomination  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I 
accept  in  the  same  spirit  the  resolutions  constituting  the  plat- 
form of  principles  erected  by  the  convention.  To  this  platform 
I  intend  to  confine  myself  throughout  the  canvass,  believing 
that  I  have  no  right,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
by  answering  interrogatories,  to  present  new  and  different  issues 
before  the  people. 

' '  It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  this  answer  I  should  spe- 
cially refer  to  the  subject  of  each  of  the  resolutions,   and  I 
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shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  two  topics  now  most 
prominently  before  the  people. 

"And,  in  the  first  place,  I  cordially  concur  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  No  party  founded  on  religious  or  political 
intolerance  towards  one  class  of  American  citizens,  whether 
born  in  our  own  or  in  a  foreign  land,  can  long  continue  to 
exist  in  this  country.  We  are  all  equal  before  God  and  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  dark  spirit  of  despotism  and  bigotry 
which  would  create  odious  distinctions  among  our  fellow-citi- 
zens will  be  speedily  rebuked,  by  a  free  and  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

"The  agitation  of  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  has  too 
long  distracted  and  divided  the  people  of  this  Union  and 
alienated  their  affections  from  each  other.  This  agitation  has 
assumed  many  forms  since  its  commencement,  but  it  now  seems 
to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  Territories ;  and,  judging  from  its 
present  character,  I  think  we  may  safely  anticipate  that  it  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  'finality.'  The  recent  legislation  of 
Congress  respecting  domestic  slavery,  derived,  as  it  has  been, 
from  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  political 
power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises  erelong  to  allay  the 
dangerous  excitement.  This  legislation  is  founded  upon  princi- 
ples as  ancient  as  free  government  itself,  and,  in  accordance 
with  them,  has  simply  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Territory, 
like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 

"The  Nebraska-Kansas  Act  does  no  more  than  give  the 
force  of  law  to  this  elementary  principle  of  self-government, 
declaring  it  to  be  '  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  This 
principle  will  surely  not  be  controverted  by  any  individual 
of  any  party  professing  devotion  to  popular  government.  Be- 
sides, how  vain  and  illusory  would  any  other  principle  prove 
in  practice  in  regard  to  the  Territories.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  admitted  by  all,  that,  after  a  Territory  shall  have 
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entered  the  Union  and  become  a  State,  no  Constitutional  power 
would  then  exist  which  could  prevent  it  from  either  abolishing 
or  establishing  slavery,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  its 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

"Most  happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  if  this  long  agi- 
tation were  at  an  end.  During  its  whole  progress  it  has  pro- 
duced no  practical  good  to  any  human  being,  whilst  it  has  been 
the  source  of  great  and  dangerous  evils.  It  has  alienated  and 
estranged  one  portion  of  the  Union  from  the  other,  and  has  even 
seriously  threatened  its  very  existence.  To  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  it  has  produced  the  impression  among  foreign  na- 
tions that  our  great  and  glorious  confederacy  is  in  constant 
danger  of  dissolution.  This  does  us  serious  injury,  because 
acknowledged  power  and  stability  always  command  respect 
among  nations,  and  are  among  the  best  securities  against 
unjust  aggression,  and  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  honor- 
able peace. 

"  May  we  not  hope  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Democratic 
party,  now  the  only  surviving  conservative  party  of  the  country, 
erelong  to  overthrow  all  sectional  parties,  and  restore  the 
peace,  friendship,  and  mutual  confidence  which  prevailed  in  the 
good  old  time  among  the  different  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy ?  Its  character  is  strictly  national,  and  it  therefore  asserts 
no  principle  for  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  not  adopted  and  sustained  by  its  members  in  each  and  every 
State.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  same  determined  foe  of  all 
geographical  parties,  so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  From  its  very  nature  it  must  continue 
to  exist  so  long  as  there  is  a  Constitution  and  a  Union  to  pre- 
serve. A  conviction  of  these  truths  has  induced  many  of  the 
purest,  the  ablest,  and  most  independent  of  our  former  oppo- 
nents, who  have  differed  from  us  in  times  gone  by  upon  old 
and  extinct  party  issues,  to  come  into  our  ranks  and  devote 
themselves  with  us  to  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  most  cheerfully  pledge 
myself,  should  the  nomination  of  the  convention  be  ratified  by 
the  people,  that  all  the  power  and  influence  Constitutionally 
possessed  by  the  Executive  shall  be  exerted,  in  a  firm  but  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  during  the  single  term  I  shall  remain  in  office, 
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to  restore  the  same  harmony  among  the  sister  States  which 
prevailed  before  this  apple  of  discord,  in  the  form  of  slavery- 
agitation,  had  been  cast  into  their  midst.  Let  the  members 
of  the  family  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  the  exclusive 
domestic  concerns  of  each  other,  and  cordially  unite  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  equality  among  themselves  in  promoting  the  great 
national  objects  of  common  interest  to  all,  and  the  good  work 
will  be  instantly  accomplished. 

"In  regard  to  our  foreign  policy,  to  which  you  have  referred 
in  your  communication,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  human 
foreknowledge  to  prescribe  positive  rules  in  advance  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  a  future  Administration  in  all  the  exigencies 
which  may  arise  in  our  various  and  ever-changing  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  The  Federal  Government  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  dealing  with  international 
questions  as  they  may  occur ;  but  this  under  the  strict  respon- 
sibility which  the  Executive  must  always  feel  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity.  You  will, 
therefore,  excuse  me  for  not  entering  into  particulars ;  whilst 
I  heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  general  sentiment,  that  our 
foreign  affairs  ought  to  be  conducted  with  such  wisdom  and 
firmness,  as  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  people  at  home, 
whilst  the  interests  and  honor  of  our  country  are  wisely  but 
inflexibly  maintained  abroad.  Our  foreign  policy  ought  ever 
to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  doing  justice  to  all  nations, 
and  requiring  justice  from  them  in  return  ;  and  from  this 
principle  I  shall  never  depart. 

"  Should  I  be  placed  in  the  Executive  chair,  I  shall  use  my 
best  exertions  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, believing  this  to  be  our  highest  policy,  as  well  as  our  most 
imperative  duty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  never  forget 
that  in  case  the  necessity  should  arise,  which  I  do  not  now 
apprehend,  our  national  rights  and  national  honor  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards  and  at  any  sacrifice. 

"Firmly  convinced  that  a  special  Providence  governs  the 
affairs  of  nations,  let  us  humbly  implore  His  continued  blessing 
upon  our  country,  and  that  He  may  avert  from  us  the  punish- 
ment we  justly  deserve  for  being  discontented  and  ungrateful 
while  enjoying  privileges  above  all  nations,  under  such  a  Con- 
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stitution  and  such  a  Union  as  has  never  been  vouchsafed  to 

any  other  people. 

"Yours,  very  respectfully,        James  Buchanan. 

"  Hon.  John  E.  Ward,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Harry  Hibbard,  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  A.  G.  Brown,  John  L.  Manning,  John  Forsyth, 
W.  Preston,  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  and  Horatio  Seymour, 
Committee,"  etc. 

This  finely  written  letter  Mr.  Buchanan  took 
much  less  time  in  preparing  than  Colonel  Fremont 
chose  to  consume  with  his.  He  avoids  special  ref- 
erence to  the  several  parts  of  the  very  complex 
platform,  and  in  general  terms  places  himself  be- 
hind it  for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign.  The  for- 
eign policy  to  which  he  assents  is  high  and  hon- 
erable,  and  in  the  tone  of  his  expressions  on  this 
point  there  is  much  of  the  ring  of  former  times. 
At  least,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  filibusterism  at- 
tributed to  the  "Ostend  Manifesto."  While  this 
letter  admits  the  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  there  is  no  intenseness  about  it,  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  Buchanan  Was  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  in  his  own  defense,  as  will  be  seen. 
The  times  were  unpropitious ;  and  while  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan desired  to  be  President,  his  letter  gives  some 
evidence  of  the  dread  with  which  he  approached 
the  "highest  political  honor  on  earth." 

But  the  question  which  oyershadowed  all  others 
was  that  of  slavery,  and  the  South  had  every  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  Mr.  Buchanan  on  this  point; 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  at  least  gratified  in  obtaining 
that  for  which  he  had  long  striven.  In  the  conven- 
tion of  1844  he  had  received  on  the  first,  second, 
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third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ballots, 
respectively,  4,  9,  11,  17,  26,  25,  6,  and  2  votes ;  in 
that  of  1848  he  had  received,  on  the  four  ballots, 
55,  54,  40,  and  33  votes;  and  in  the  convention  of 
1852,  when  he  expected  to  receive  the  nomination, 
the  vote  for  him  on  the  ballots,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  forty-eighth,  when  all  candidates 
but  one  were  dropped,  stood  in  order,  93,  95,  94, 
89,  88,  88,  88,  88,  87,  86,  87,  88,  88,  87,  87,  87, 
87,  85,  85,  92,  102,  104,  103,  103,  101,  101,  98, 
96,  93,  91,  79,  74,  72,  49,  39,  28,  28,  28,  28,  27, 
27,  27,  27,  27,  27,  28,  28,  28. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FREMONT    AND    DAYTON— CAMPAIGN    OF     1856— "  UNCLE 

TOM'S  CABIN  "—SLAVE-HUNTING  AT  THE  NORTH— 

THE  GREAT  AND  SOLE  ISSUE. 

JOHN  CHARLES  FREMONT,  the  first  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency,  is  a 
native  of  Georgia,  having  been  born  at  Savannah, 
January  21, 1813,  while  his  parents  were  temporarily 
stopping  in  that  city.  His  father,  also  bearing  the 
same  Christian  name,  was  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
to  this  country  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1798. 
While  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  he  married  Anne  Beverley  Whiting, 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Whiting,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  old  aristocratic  families  of  that  State.  She  had, 
however,  been  married  and  divorced ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  unfortunate  circumstance,  her  marriage 
to  Fremont  was  not  approved  by  her  family.  In 
1818  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  three  children. 
With  these  she  soon  afterwards  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Only  one  of 
these  children  reached  adult  age.  Of  John  Charles 
Fremont  one  of  his  old  teachers  gives  this  enthu- 
siastic account : — 

"In  the  year  1827,  after  I  had  returned  to  Charleston 
from  Scotland,  and    my   classes    were    going  on,  a   very 
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respectable  lawyer  came  to  my  school,  I  think  some  time 
in  the  month  of  October,  with  a  youth  apparently  about 
sixteen,  or  perhaps  not  so  much  (fourteen),  of  middle  size, 
graceful  in  manners,  rather  slender,  but  well-formed,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  what  I  should  call  handsome ;  of  a  keen, 
piercing  eye  and  a  noble  forehead,  seemingly  the  very  seat 
of  genius.  The  gentleman  stated  that  he  found  him  given 
to  study,  that  he  had  been  about  three  weeks  learning  the 
Latin  rudiments,  and  (hoping,  I  suppose,  to  turn  the 
youth's  attention  from  the  law  to  the  ministry)  had  re- 
solved to  place  him  under  my  care  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  sufficient  to  enter 
Charleston  College.  I  very  gladly  received  him,  for  I 
immediately  perceived  he  was  no  common  youth,  as  in- 
telligence beamed  in  his  dark  eye,  and  shone  brightly  on 
his  countenance,  indicating  great  ability,  and  an  assurance 
of  his  future  progress.  I  at  once  put  him  in  the  highest 
class,  just  beginning  to  read  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and 
although  at  first  inferior,  his  prodigious  memory  and  en- 
thusiastic application  soon  enabled  him  to  surpass  the  best. 
He  began  Greek  at  the  same  time,  and  read  with  some  who 
had  been  long  at  it,  in  which  he  also  soon  excelled.  In 
short,  in  the  space  of  one  year  he  had  with  the  class,  and 
at  odd  hours  he  had  with  myself,  read  four  books  ■  of 
Caesar,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  six  books  of  Virgil,  nearly 
all  Horace,  and  two  books  of  Livy ;  and  in  Greek,  all 
Grasea  Minora,  about  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Grseca 
Majora,  and  four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  And  whatever 
he  read  he  retained.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  as  if  he 
learned  by  mere  intuition.  I  was  myself  utterly  aston- 
ished, and  at  the  same  time  delighted,  with  his  progress. 
I  have  hinted  that  he  was  designed  for  the  Church,  but 
when  I  contemplated  his  bold,  fearless  disposition,  his 
powerful  inventive  genius,  his  admiration  of  warlike  ex- 
ploits, and  his  love  (liking  for)  of  heroic  and  adventurous 
deeds,  I  did  not  think  it  likely  he  would  be  a  minister 
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of  the  gospel.  He  had  not,  however,  the  least  appearance 
of  any  vice  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  always  the 
very  pattern  of  virtue  and  modesty.  I  could  not  help  lov- 
ing him,  so  much  did  he  captivate  me  by  his  gentlemanly 
conduct  and  extraordinary  progress.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  would  some  day  raise  himself  to  eminence. 

"  Whilst  under  my  instruction,  I  discovered  his  early 
genius  for  poetic  composition  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  Greek  class  read  the  account  that  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  bravery  of  Miltiades 
and  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  raised  his  patriotic  feelings 
to  enthusiasm,  and  drew  from  him  expressions  which  I 
thought  were  embodied,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  some 
well-written  verses  in  a  Charleston  paper,  on  that  far- 
famed,  unequal,  but  successful  conflict  against  tyranny  and 
oppression  ;  and  suspecting  my  talented  scholar  to  be  the 
author,  I  went  to  his  desk,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
write  them ;  and  hesitating  at  first,  rather  blushingly,  he 
confessed  he  did.  I  then  said  :  '  I  knew  you  could  do  such 
things,  and  I  suppose  you  have  some  such  pieces  by  you, 
which  I  should  like  to  see.  Do  bring  them  to  me.'  He 
consented,  and  in  a  day  or  two  brought  me  a  number, 
which  I  read  with  pleasure  and  admiration,  at  the  strong 
marks  of  genius  stamped  on  all,  but  here  and  there  re- 
quiring, as  I  thought,  a  very  slight  amendment. 

"  I  had  hired  a  mathematician  to  teach  both  him  and 
myself  (for  I  could  not  then  teach  that  science),  and  in 
this  he  also  made  such  wonderful  progress,  that  at  the  end 
of  one  year  he  entered  the  junior  class  in  Charleston  Col- 
lege triumphantly,  while  others  who  had  been  studying 
for  years  and  more,  were  obliged  to  take  the  sophomore 
class." 

But  having  some  difficulty  with  the  teachers, 
Fremont  left  the  college  without  graduation.  He 
then  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching  and  surveying, 
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until  in  1833,  through  the  friendship  of  Joel  R. 
Poinsett,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  mathematics  for  the  war-vessel  Natchez, 
and  made  a  three  years'  cruise  on  her.  On  his  re- 
turn Charleston  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  engineer  service  of  the  army,  and  began 
a  somewhat  romantic  and  brilliant  career. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1842,  during  his  first 
exploring  expedition,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  he  planted  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
on  the  elevated  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which 
has  since  taken  his  name.  Other  expeditions  fol- 
lowed, in  which  he  explored  California,  and  penetrated 
to  Oregon,  and  in  1846,  after  some  brilliant  military 
maneuvers,  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  became 
its  Governor,  by  order  of  Commodore  Stockton,  who 
had  co-operated  with  him,  issuing  his  peace  procla- 
mation at  Los  Angeles,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1847. 
He  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  a  regiment  of  rifles.  He  soon  after 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  disfavor  with  General 
Kearney,  who  arrived  in  California,  and  upon  charges 
preferred  by  Kearney,  who  had  amazed  the  world 
by  his  skill  as  a  legislator  in  New  Mexico,  he  was 
tried,  and  technically,  and,  perhaps,  corruptly  con- 
victed. Although  President  Polk  remitted  the  pen- 
alty, and  ordered  him  to  resume  his  sword,  stung 
by  what  he  deemed  the  persecution  of  envious  officers, 
he  declined  to  re-enter  the  service  in  this  way, 
and  resigned  his  commission   in   May,  1848.     This 
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celebrated  trial  created  much  interest  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  con- 
nection of  Thomas  H.  Benton  with  it,  as  the  leading 
attorney  for  the  defense,  Fremont  having  married  his 
splendid  daughter,  Jessie,  in  1841. 

Fremont  subsequently  made  two  more  expeditions, 
both  at  his  own  expense,  and  finally  took  up  his 
residence  for  a  time  in  California,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased the  famous  Mariposa  estate,  or  territory,  of 
seventy  square  miles  in  extent,  his  title  to  which 
was  finally  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1853. 

In  1849  President  Taylor  appointed  him  com- 
missioner to  run  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  for 
the  new  State  of  California,  and  appeared  in  Con- 
gress in  the  Winter  of  1850. 

In  1855  he  came  to  reside  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  soon  identified  with  the  new  movement 
against  the  slave  power.  The  two  following  letters 
written  by  him  early  in  1856,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea 
of  the  character  of  his  political  faith  at  that  time  : — 

"New  York,  March  17,  1856. 
"My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  February  reached 
me  in  Washington  some  time  since.  I  read  it  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  you  retained 
so  lively  a  recollection  of  our  intercourse  in  California. 
But  my  own  experience  is,  that  permanent  and  valuable 
friendships  are  most  often  formed  in  contests  and  struggles. 
If  a  man  "has  good  points,  then  they  become  salient,  and 
we  know  each  other  suddenly. 
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"  I  had  both  been  thinking  and  speaking  of  you  lat- 
terly. The  Banks  balloting  in  the  House,  and  your 
movements  in  Kansas,  have  naturally  carried  my  mind 
back  to  our  hundred  odd  ballots  in  California,  and  your 
letter  came  seasonably  and  fitly  to  complete  the  connec- 
tion. We  were  defeated  then ;  but  that  contest  was  only 
an  incident  in  a  great  struggle,  and  the  victory  was  de- 
ferred, not  lost.  You  have  carried  to  another  field  the 
same  principle,  with  courage  and  ability  to  maintain  it; 
and  I  make  you  my  sincere  congratulations  on  your  suc- 
cess, incomplete  so  far,  but  destined  in  the  end  to  triumph 
absolutely.  I  had  beeu  waiting  to  see  what  shape  the 
Kansas  question  would  take  in  Congress,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  give  you  some  views  in  relation  to  the  probable 
result.  Nothing  yet  has  been  accomplished.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  Congress  will  take  efficient  meas- 
ures to  lay  before  the  American  people  the  exact  truth 
concerning  your  affairs.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  have  any 
doubt  what  verdict  the  people  will  pronounce  upon  a 
truthful  exposition. 

"  It  is  to  be  feared,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  intends  to  recognize  the  usurpation  in  Kan- 
sas as  to  the  legitimate  government;  and  that  its  sedition 
law,  the  test  oath,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  expel  its 
people  as  aliens,  will  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  sup- 
ported by  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Your  position 
will  undoubtedly  be  difficult;  but  you  know  I  have  great 
confidence  in  your  firmness  and  prudence.  When  the 
critical  moment  arrives  you  must  act  for  yourself;  no 
man  can  give  you  counsel.  A  true  man  will  always  find 
his  best  counsels  in  that  inspiration  which  a  good  cause 
never  fails  to  give  him  at  the  instant  of  trial.  All  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  great  results  are  ruled  by  a  wise 
Providence,  and,  we  are  but  units  in  the  great  plan. 
Your  actions  will  be  determined  by  events,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves ;  and  at  this  distance  I  can  only  say  that 
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I  sympathize  cordially  with  you,  and  that  as  you  stood  by 
me  firmly  and  generously  when  we  were  defeated  by  the 
Nullifiers  in  California,  I  have  the  same  disposition  to 
stand  by  you  in  the  same  way  in  your  battle  with  them 
in  Kansas. 

"  You  see  what  I  have  been  saying  is  more  a  reply  to 
the  suggestions  which  your  condition  makes  to  me  than 
any  answer  to  your  letter,  which  more  particularly  regards 
myself.  The  notices  which  you  have  seen  of  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidency  came  from  the  partial  dispo- 
sition of  friends  who  think  of  me  more  flatteringly  than 
I  do  of  myself,  and  do  not,  therefore,  call  for  any  action 
from  us.  Kepeating  that  I  am  really  and  sincerely  grati- 
fied in  the  renewal  of  our  friendship,  or  rather  in  the 
expressions  of  it,  which  I  hope  will  not  hereafter  have  so 
long  an  interval,  I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

"J.  C.  Fremont. 

"Gov.  Chakles  Robinson,  Lawrence,  Kansas." 

"New  York,  April  29,  1856. 

"Gentlemen, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
an  invitation  to  a  meeting  this  evening  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  and  regret  that  other  engagements  have  inter- 
fered to  prevent  my  being  present. 

"  I  heartily  concur  in  all  movements  which  have  for 
their  object  'to  repair  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  vio- 
lation of  good  faith  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise.' I  am  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  and 
upon  principle,  sustained  and  made  habitual  by  long  set- 
tled convictions. 

"While  I  feel  inflexible  in  the  belief  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with  where  it  exists  under  the  shield  of 
State  sovereignty,  I  am  as  inflexibly  opposed  to  its  exten- 
sion on  this  continent  beyond  its  present  limits. 

"With  the  assurance  of  regard  for  yourselves,  I  am 
very  respectfully  yours,  J.  C.  Fremont." 
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One  of  Fremont's  campaign  biographers  makes 
this  admission  concerning  him : — 

"  His-  domestic  tastes  are  very  decided,  and- he  has  a 
rooted  aversion  to  the  ordinary  metropolitan  gayeties.  He 
is  extremely  temperate  in  his  habits,  though  he  makes  no 
merit  of  it,  and  does  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor 
profane  language — three  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
him  honorably  from  most  of  our  public  men." 

And  most  of  our  private  ones,  too.  But  these 
three  peculiarities  were  enough  to  shake  any  man's 
popularity.  At  all  events,  at  this  day  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  perhaps,  to  elect  even  a  Presi- 
dent with  such  good  habits.  The  moral  tone  of  this 
age  will  hardly  stand  such  bodily  cleanliness.  It  is 
not  democratic.  The  most  intolerant  of  all  creatures 
on  the  wrong  side  of  anything  is  the  uneducated  man. 
What  is  denominated  the  "masses"  will  not  counte- 
nance or  patronize  any  departure  from  its  own  stand- 
ard of  domestic  and  social  tastes  and  usages,  even 
though  these  may  be  disgusting  and  debauching. 
Any  elevation  above  this  standard  in  other  directions 
will  be  much  more  readily  passed,  and  sometimes  re- 
spected ;  but  the  farther  below  brutality  a  man  sinks 
in  the  gratification  of  a  passion  the  more  intolerant  he 
becomes  toward  those  who  do  not  travel  in  his  way. 

After  the  campaign  of  1856,  Fremont  returned  to 
California,  and  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  his  es- 
tate. In  1860  he  declined  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
before  the  Presidential  Convention.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  a  Major-General,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Western  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
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Louis.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  Europe; 
but  hastened  home,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of 
arms  for  the  Government.  He  entered  with  great 
vigor  upon  the  duties  of  his  command;  but  after  his 
usual  display  of  ability,  when  on  the  very  eve  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  he  was 
superseded.  He  subsequently  served  in  Vinginia; 
but  soon  being  outranked  against  his  taste,  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  his  ill-treatment,  he  withdrew 
without  the  opportunity  to  display  the  fine  military 
qualities  he  really  possessed.  During  this  time  Mrs. 
Fremont  added  something  to  her  exceedingly  favor- 
able reputation  by  her  "  Story  of  the  Guard." 

After  the  war  General  Fremont  engaged  in  rail- 
road adventures,  some  of  which  were  more  or  less 
utopian,  and  in  various  ways  greatly  suffered  in  for- 
tune. Under  the  Administration  of  President  Hayes 
he  accepted  the  governorship  of  Arizona.  This 
really  brilliant  man  and  his  no  less  brilliant  wife  are 
still  living.  General  Fremont  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  first-class  soldier,  but  was  really  without 
the  usually  recognized  qualities  of  popularity.  He 
would  not  have  made  a  very  good  President,  per- 
haps; but  could  not  have  been  worse  than  some  of 
them,  and  there  is  little  ground  for  believing  he 
would  not  have  been  better,  in  some  respects. 

William  Lewis  Dayton  was  a  native  of  Basken- 
ridge,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
born  February  17,  1807.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  patriots,  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and   in  the  subsequent   history   of  the    State.     He 
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graduated  in  letters  at  Princeton  College  in  1825, 
and  in  1830  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Free- 
hold, in  Monmouth  County.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  single  term,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  This  position  he  filled  with 
credit,  but  preferring  his  profession,  after  three  years 
on  the  "  bench,"  he  resigned,  and  resumed  practice. 

In  1842,  on  the  death  of  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
his  relative,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Legislature  subsequently  elected  him 
for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Southard's  term,  and  also 
for  another  full  term.  He  was  a  Whig,  but  in  some 
respects  had  been  in  advance  of  his  party.  He  had 
always  been  unfriendly  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  believed  that  Congress  had  full  and  sole  power 
over  this  matter  in  the  Territories.  He  occupied  a 
favorable  position  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  man 
of  ability.  Some  time  after  this  race,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  Paris,  France. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  gratified  by 
his  nomination,  and  his  election  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  for  he  had  now, 
according  to  his  early  desire,  reached  the  last  step 
on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and,  in  what  he  very  well 
knew,  was  his  last  opportunity.  But  the  case  had 
greatly  changed  since  1844,  when  he  appeared 
first  before  the  nominating  convention ;  and  this 
change  in  public  affairs  materially  lessened  his  ardor, 
if  it   did  not  really  sap  the  foundations  of  the  real 
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pride  and  delight  with  which  he  would  have  stepped 
into  the  chair  of  the  Presidents  eight  or  twelve,  or 
even  four  years  previously.  This  "honor"  now 
filled  him  with  dread  and  uncertainty.  While  there 
need  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Buchanan  took  no  interest  in  the 
campaign.  Defeat  was  the  last  thing  he  desired, 
and,  although  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  tastes  and  feelings,  he  relied  on  his 
strong  faith  in  the  better  judgment  of  the  people 
and  the  good  fortune  of  his  country.  Although  he 
did  not  appear  publicly  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  kept  his  trained  business  eye  on  all  the 
workings  of  the  party  managers  and  machinery,  and 
where  he  saw  a  defect,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  its 
correction. 

One  of  the  greatest  mass-meetings  of  the  cam- 
paign was  held  at  Lancaster,  with  James  B.  Clay, 
and  several  other  Southern  men  as  speakers.  A 
Lancaster  paper  thus  announced  this  meeting : — 

"  Democrats,  arouse  !  Come  one !  Come  all !  Let 
every  township  and  borough  be  represented !  Get  out 
your  wagons  and  teams  !  Come  with  music  and  banners ! 
Let  there  be  a  grand  gathering  of  all  the  Democrats  and 
Constitution-loving  men  in  the  county ;  of  all  who  de- 
light in  the  perpetuation  of  those  great  principles  upon 
which  the  Republic  was  founded." 

The  call  was  heeded,  the  Democracy  came  in  great 
strength,  and  at  the  old  home  of  Mr.  Buchanan  it 
was  never  difficult  to  get  speakers  from  any  part  of 
the    country,    however    distant.      The    Democracy 
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derived  some  material  advantage  from  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  Whig  party  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere. 
Many  of  the  more  conservative  of  these  voted  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  result  was  a  greater  reduction 
of  the  opposition  majority  in  Lancaster  County  than 
had  occurred  since  the  days  of  General  Jackson, 
when  the  Democracy,  for  a  short  time,  gained  the 
ascendency. 

The  Whigs,  a  few  of  them,  had  held  a  convention 
this  year,  but  this  had  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, so  the  three-sided  fight  was  waged  with  great 
fury.  Kansas  was  the  fruitful  theme  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  conflicting  ideas  of  no  more  territory 
for  slavery,  of  squatter  sovereignty,  and  the  new 
dogma  that  Congress  had  no  more  control  over 
slavery  in  the  Territories  than  in  the  States,  were  the 
main  features  of  the  contest.  But  no  stone  was  left 
unturned  in  any  party  in  the  race  to  be  first.  Every 
salient  point  in  the  career  or  character  of  each  can- 
didate was  attacked  unscrupulously,  and  even  the 
motives  of  men  and  parties  came  into  speedy  judg- 
ment. The  true  and  the  false  were  undistinguish- 
able.  Exaggeration  and  passion  made  a  contest,  com- 
posed of  naturally  inflammable  materials,  fierce  and 
hot  beyond  any  precedent.  This  flame  was  fed  by  an 
element  really  unknown  in  former  political  conflicts, 
peculiarly  literary  in  its  character. 

In  1851  and  1852  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel, 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  first  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  "The  National  Era,"  a  newspaper  published  at 
Washington  City.     The  story  created  such  interest 
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as  to  make  its  appearance  in  book  form  necessary, 
and  then  the  demand  for  the  book  became  enormous, 
more  than  with  any  work  which  had  ever  appeared 
in  the  country.  This  book  did  more  than  all  former 
influences,  perhaps  to  create  a  definite  and  deter- 
mined feeling  against  slavery  throughout  the  North, 
and  to  it,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  the  Republican  party.  And  notwith- 
standing the  intense  feeling  started  against  Mrs. 
Stowe  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
her  native  country,  the  book  gave  her  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  put  her  at  the  head  of  writers  among 
American  women.  As  the  slavery  struggle  deepened, 
the  influence  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  became  wider, 
and  what  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  affairs 
in  Kansas  failed  to  do  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  party,  this  wonderful  story  accomplished. 

Other  works  also  appeared  after  a  time,  which, 
while  being  less  meritorious  and  imbued  with  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  perhaps,  did  much  to  urge  forward  the 
now  inevitable  conflict.  Such  were  "  The  Impending 
Crisis"  and  "Linda,  or  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave 
Girl."  The  last  named  work  did  not  appear  until 
early  in  1861,  and  seemed  to  be  the  true  narrative 
of  Linda  Brent,  a  spirited  mulatto,  who  after  being 
concealed  by  her  relatives  from  the  slave-hunters 
and  hounds  for  several  years,  escaped  to  the  North 
in  1849.  L.  Maria  Child  edited  this  book,  and  was 
responsible  for  its  veracity. 

No  wonder  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  unpopular 
in  the  North.     It  was  the  gall  of  bitterness  to  thou- 
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sands  who  had  never  been  Abolitionists ;  and  although 
it  was  enacted  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  justice 
to  the  South,  it  fell  far  short  of  its  purposes,  if  it 
was  not  directly  injurious  to  the  South  and  the  whole 
country.  For  many  years,  always,  indeed,  there  had 
been  comparative  quiet  on  this  point.  The  slave- 
hunter  had  generally  deemed  it  useless  to  look  far 
beyond  the  border  for  his  escaped  "chattel."  But 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Law  in  1850,  he 
became  bold ;  and  this  boldness  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  loud  pretensions  of  certain  classes  of 
men  called  business  men  who  always  seemed  to  care 
more  for  the  quiet  that  would  enable  them  best  to 
pursue  and  worship  money-getting  than  for  the  suc- 
cess of  an  eternal  principle ;  and  also  from  the  still 
louder  pretensions  of  the  two  leading  political  parties 
which  yet  divided  between  them  the  patronage  of 
the  South.  The  faces  of  the  slave-owners  were  now 
often  seen,  even  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  the  dis- 
quiet and  consternation  felt  by  colored  men  and 
women,  whose  histories  in  most  cases  had  been  con- 
cealed, and  who  had  lived  honorable  lives  for  years, 
were  shared  by  their  white  friends.  The  result  was 
that  this  famous  Fugitive  Slave  Law  did  more  to 
injure  than  to  benefit  the  cause  it  was  designed  to 
serve.  It  served  to  stir  up  dormant  feelings,  and 
make  men  acquainted  with  their  own  sentiments, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  was  actually 
meant  to  turn  things  from  the  narrow  channel  in 
which  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government 
it  had  been  the  tendency  to  hold  slavery. 
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In  the  four  years  preceding  the  campaign  of  1856, 
all  the  elements  had  been  at  work,  and  a  great 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  things.  The 
Know-Nothings  were  making  their  last  great  race, 
perhaps,  for  something  always  impossible  with  them. 
The  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  votes  cast  for 
Fillmore  at  this  time  were  soon  to  be  divided  between 
the  new  party  which  had  some  elements  of  indefinite 
vitality,  if  purely  maintained,  and  the  Democratic 
party  which  had  at  least  one  element,  its  leading 
one,  of  self-destruction.  While  it  is  true  that  even 
in  the  North,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  benefited  in  this 
race  by  the  support  of  many  of  the  "Old-line" 
Whigs  who  were  men  of  a  quiet  turn,  and  without 
unkind  feelings  for  slavery,  yet  many  Democrats 
flocked  into  the  vigorous  new  party,  whose  leader 
was  young,  and  supposed  to  be  brilliant,  and  endowed 
with  a  force  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  emergency. 

The  falling  off  from  and  disintegration  of  the 
Democratic  party  did  nbt  stop  with  the  contest  of 
1856.  This  operation  went  on  until  it  was  stripped 
of  its  anti-slavery  element,  and  what  was  left  of  it 
in  the  North  was  the  silent  or  avowed  advocate  and 
friend  of  slavery,  or  at  least  was  willing  to  submit 
to  and  acquiesce  in  any  terms  presented  by  the  slave 
power  which  would  lead  to  further  peace,  and  espe- 
cially which  promised  to  continue  its  lease  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  Even  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  many  of  the  members  of  this 
party  who  fought  manfully  in  the  army  of  the  Union, 
stood  firmly  by  their  old  slavery  sentiments.     The 
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history  of  the  party  throughout  the  conflict  at  arms, 
and  through  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  even 
to  the  present  moment,  fully  confirms  the  fact  of 
its  acquiescence  in,  if  not  really  kind  feeling  for 
slavery,  a  fact  not  denied  at  this  day. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  acceptance  and  the  plat- 
form declared  the  Democratic  party  to  be  the  only 
national  and  unsectional  party  of  the  period.  This 
was  an  ever-current  theme  of  the  campaign.  In 
politics,  and  many  other  even  better  things,  a  pre- 
tension is  often  more  powerful  than  a  truth.  The 
Republicans  denied  the  charge  of  sectionalism  made 
so  sweepingly  against  them.  On  the  ground  of 
sectional  lines  merely  they  could  not  sustain  this 
denial.  The  slight  support  they  got  from  the  border 
States  was  hardly  worth  taking  into  the  account. 
If  squatter  sovereignty  was  a  national  principle  in 
the  sense  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Franklin  Pierce,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  and  other  pro-slavery  men,  then 
the  Republican  party  was  sectional.  But  in  the 
sense  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  others,  as  to 
popular  sovereignty,  the  case  was  different.  If 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Territories  and  the 
lack  of  any  power  in  Congress  to  interfere  with  it 
were  national  and  universal  principles,  then  the  Re- 
publican party  was  sectional.  If  its  indisposition 
to  compromise  or  temporize  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  wrong,  then 
it  was  sectional.  But,  throwing  slavery  out  of  the 
question,  it  could  not  have  been  called  sectional 
then  or  at  any  other  period.     It  was  the  habit  of 
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the  Republicans,  especially  at  the  outset,  to  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  non-slaveholding  elements 
of  the  South.  But  with  exceptions  here  and  there, 
and  notably  in  certain  localities,  it  was  a  fiction  to 
suppose  that  these  elements  were  anti-slavery  in 
their  real  or  unspoken  sentiments.  The  respectable 
poor  of  the  South  were  pro-slavery  from  their  ruling 
sense  of  respectability,  and  their  amiable  associations 
with  the  slaveholders.  And  the  great  masses  of  the 
"  poor  white  trash "  were  in  favor  of  African  slavery 
for  two  reasons.  These  were  that  they  might  de- 
serve and  have  the  favor  of  the  slaveholder,  and 
that  they  might  imitate  and  claim  respectability  by 
the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  fact  of  having  a  race 
beneath  them.  On  no  other  ground  than  that  of 
slavery,  and  things  growing  out  of  it,  could  the 
Republican  party  be  called  sectional.  But  slavery 
was  not  universal,  nor  were  any  of  its  principles, 
nor  had  they  ever  been  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  nor  could  they  possibly  ever  be.  Slavery 
was  itself  sectional,  and  always  had  been  the  world 
over.  On  the  other  hand  the  principle  of  human 
liberty,  in  its  widest  character,  was  universal,  and 
had  been  from  the  dawn  of  time. 

How  now  did  it  stand  with  the  Democratic  party  ? 
The  great  issue  between  the  parties  and  upon  the 
country  was  that  of  slavery.  What  was  called  the 
Democratic  party  was  upheld  by  the  South,  because 
it  was  the  instrument,  ready  and  willing  instrument, 
by  which  slavery  could  accomplish  its  purposes  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.     In  this  great  contest 
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all  other  questions  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  Democratic  party  made  its  loudest  pretensions 
to  nationality  on  this  point.  Indeed,  in  this  ques- 
tion alone  the  claim  of  impartial,  patriotic,  and  na- 
tional must  be  decided.  Human  slavery  was  the 
worst  of  all  sectional  conditions;  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  the  North 
was  concerned,  depended  upon  its  support  of  this 
sectional  condition,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
former,  and  all  of  the  present  and  after  evils  and 
ills  of  the  Nation.  From  the  slavery  point  of  view, 
until  1852  the  Democratic  party  was  on  an  equal 
footing  with  its  opponent;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  Republicans,  the  Democratic  party  was  the  sole 
champion  of  the  slave  interest,  the  only  sectional 
one  in  the  country.  The  place  of  residence  of  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  its  adherents  did  not  na- 
tionalize its  great  vital  element.  And  here  I  take 
occasion  to  repeat  the  sentiment  of  a  former  vol- 
ume, that  the  ruling  classes  in  the  South,  the  slave- 
holders, were  never  Democrats,  nor  are  they  to-day. 
And  I  may  add  that  it  has  never  appeared  clear  to 
me  that  any  of  the  so-called  great  Democrats  and 
Republicans  or  Whigs  of  this  country  have  been 
democrats  in  the  best,  or  even  .in  the  .  pretended, 
meaning  of  the,  term  in  America.  If  absolute  tyr- 
anny, by  spells,  if  not  always,  may  not  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  Democracy,  then  was  Andrew 
Jackson  an  exception  among  all  so-called  great 
Americans. 
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Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce 
"The  New  York  Herald"  had  wheeled  into  the 
opposition,  and  was  throughout  distinguished  for  its 
persistent  and  able  assaults  upon  his  course.  And 
in  this  campaign,  where  the  successor  was  pledged 
to  continue  the  same  policy,  "  The  Herald "  still 
fought  with  unsurpassed  strength  in  the  opposition. 
On  the  great  issue  there  was  no  conflict  now  between 
it  and  "  The  Tribune,"  and  to  the  Republicans  these 
two  papers  were  considered  as  an  almost  invincible 
force. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  then  entering  the  heyday 
of  his  strength,  was  not  much  behind  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  and  Horace  Greeley  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  Mr.  Greeley's  ardor  in  the 
Republican  cause  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  deepened 
by  an  assault  made  upon  him  by  a  Southerner  in 
the  winter  of  1855,  at  Washington  City.  It  was 
then  said,  and  generally  believed,  with  truth  that 
"  the  man  who  was  mean  enough  to  attack  Horace 
Greeley  would  whip  his  mother."  But  all  these 
things  only  made  the  conflict  more  bitter,  and  mad- 
dened the  North  against  the  domineering  intolerance 
of  the  slaveholder. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   ELECTION    IN  1856— THE  COUNT— JOHN  C.  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE—INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THIRTY  States  gave  a  popular  vote  at  this  elec- 
tion, while  thirty -one  had  electoral  votes,  South 
Carolina  choosing  her  electors  by  the  Legislature 
until  1868.  While  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
New  Jersey  were  carried  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Fremont 
and  Fillmore  together  had  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  of  those  States.  Delaware  cast  three  hundred 
and  eight  votes,  Kentucky  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen, Maryland  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and 
Virginia  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  votes  for  Fre- 
mont. These  were  the  only  Slave  States  that  gave 
votes  to  the  Republican  candidates.  The  whole  pop- 
ular vote  at  this  time  was  4,053,967.  Of  these 
votes — 

Buchanan  had       ...         .         1,838,169 

Fremont 1,341,264 

Fillmore 874,534 

This  gave  Mr.  Buchanan  a  plurality  over  Fre- 
mont of  496,905  votes,  but  Fremont  and  Fillmore  to- 
gether had  a  majority  of  377,629  of  the  popular  vote. 

While  Mr.  Buchanan  had  only  about  forty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  votes,  Fremont  thirty-three  per 
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cent,  and  Fillmore  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  he 
had  about  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  electoral 
.votes.  Fremont's  greatest  majorities  over  Buchanan 
were  in  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York,  arising  in  Massachusetts  to  68,850,  and  in 
New  York  to  80,129  votes  ;  while  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
several  cases,  had  only  a  plurality  over  Fillmore  or 
Fremont,  and  in  no  case  had  he  a  majority  over 
both  greater  than  29,105  votes  (in  Virginia),  all  other 
majorities  and  pluralities  falling  below  19,000  votes 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  Know-Nothing  vote 
often  being  very  large,  and  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  there  were  no  Republican  votes,  seldom  run- 
ning over  a  few  thousands  behind  the  Democrats. 
Mr.  Buchanan  carried  his  own  State  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority over  both  of  his  opponents  of  only  1,025  votes, 
but  the  Know-Nothings  cast  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  opposition  votes. 

Few  men  could  have  been  better  qualified  to  select 
a  Cabinet  than  Mr.  Buchanan,  yet  "  Wheatland  "  ac- 
quired new  attractions  when  the  result  of  the  election 
became  known;  and  toward  it  many  a  political  pil- 
grim turned  his  steps.  A  host  of  these  came  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests,  and  a  few  the  interests  of 
the  party,  and,  as  they  believed,  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inter- 
esting in  this  small,  unselfish  class,  was  William  M. 
Corry,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  if  he  could  be  said  to 
take  pride  in  any  thing,  took  it  in  his  pretension  to 
having  received  the  cloak  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  This 
honest  but  erratic  politician  took  upon  himself  the 
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trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Lancaster  for  the  purpose  of 
expounding  to  Mr.  Buchanan  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Democracy,  and  showing  him  their  relation  to 
the  approaching  crisis  of  the  country.  With  great 
patience  and  apparent  deference,  the  President-elect 
listened  for  two  days  to  Mr.  Corry's  statement  of 
views  and  plans  for  his  administration  of  national 
affairs.  This,  at  least,  was  a  gratification  to  Mr. 
Corry,  if  he  never  had  any  other.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
pensive pilgrimage  to  poor,  enthusiastic  Corry  in 
several  ways.  The  night  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati 
being  too  late,  as  he  felt,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
home,  he  took  "  lodgings  "  at  the  old  Madison  House, 
and  in  the  morning  awoke  with  a  burning  fever. 
For  weeks  he  lay  concealed  in  that  room  at  the 
hotel,  with  the  small-pox.  He  always  believed  that 
he  caught  the  disease  in  the  bed  in  which  he  was 
put  to  sleep  at  the  hotel  in  Lancaster.  Its  marks 
never  disappeared  from  the  gaunt,  trouble-ladened 
face  of  this  really  brilliant  and  absolutely  impolitic 
and  honest  politician,  who  died  in  1880,  still  believ- 
ing that,  perhaps,  the  country  would  be  better  off 
had  its  intractable  politicians  followed  his  advice. 

Before  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  had  arrived,  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  wholly  or  mainly  decided  upon  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  Little  was  left,  as  a  neces- 
sity, to  be  done  in  that  direction  after  he  reached 
Washington.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  consid- 
erable struggle  as  to  who  should  go  into  the  Presi- 
dent's Council.  The  friends  of  John  W.  Forney 
demanded  a  place  for  him.     "  Colonel "  Forney  had 
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mixed  himself  up  with  politicians  largely,  and  as 
the  editor  of  a  paper,  and  otherwise,  had  been 
officious  and  prominent  in  the  campaign,  and  did  not 
hesitate  in  thinking  that  much  was  due  him.  But 
Mr.  Buchanan,  although  well  disposed  toward  Forney, 
and  quite  willing  to  favor  him  with  a  place  suited  to 
his  capacity  and  character,  did  not,  by  any  means, 
consider  him  the  kind  of  material  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  his  Cabinet.  But  a  great  portion  of 
the  salt  of  his  Cabinet,  as  will  appear  in  the  end, 
Mr.  Buchanan  did  draw  from  Pennsylvania. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan 
went  to  Washington  City,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn home,  owing  to  some  malarial  disorder  with 
which  he  and  many  others  were  affected  at  the  hotel 
where  he  stopped. 

On  Wednesday,  February  11,  1857,  at  twenty 
minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress met  in  joint  session,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Chair, 
to  count  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Proceeding  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
votes  were  opened,  beginning  with  Maine,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  announced  the 
result  as  follows  : — 

"Thus  it  is  reported  by  the  tellers  that  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  make  a 
majority.  The  state  of  the  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  is :    For  James 
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Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  votes ;  for  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  votes;  for  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  eight  votes.  And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers, 
is :  For  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  votes;  for  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New 
Jersey,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes;  and  for  Andrew 
J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  eight  votes. 

"  In  further  execution  of  the  concurrent  order  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  presiding  officer  therefore  declares  that 
James  Buchanan,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  that  num- 
ber being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  commence  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1857.  I  also  declare  that  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  that  number 
being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  has  been 
duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  to  commence  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1857." 

Of  the  thirty-one  States  voting  at  this  election, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  went  for  Fremont  and 
Dayton ;  Maryland  for  Fillmore  and  Donelson ;  and 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
California  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge.  On  ac- 
count of  a  great  storm  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
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"  Electoral  College "  had  been  unable  to  reach  the 
capital  of  that  State,  to  go  through  the  form  of  de- 
claring the  result  of  the  election,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  as  provided  by  law  for  all 
the  States,  but  on  the  day  following.  Although  the 
President  of  the  Senate  announced  the  result  as  if 
there  had  been  no  irregularity  in  Wisconsin,  this  was 
not  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  both  Houses, 
and  a  wrangle  ensued  which  terminated  the  joint 
session,  Mr.  Mason  correctly  ruling  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  discussed  by  the  two  branches  to- 
gether. The  rest  of  the  day  and  the  greater  part, 
of  the  12th  were  taken  up  in  discussing  the  matter 
in  both  Houses.  The  question  was  finally  laid  on 
the  table,  with  this  resolution,  in  which  the  Senate 
subsequently  concurred  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  two  members  of  the  House  be  ap- 
pointed by  that  body,  to  join  a  committee  of  one  member 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  that  body,  to  wait  on 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  inform  him  that 
he  has  been  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1857;  and  also  to  inform  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, that  he  has  been  duly  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Slates  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1857. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Florence,  of  Pennsylvania,  be  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House." 

A  precedent  had  been  established  in  such  cases 
in  the  usages  of  Congress,  but  this  fact  seemed  to 
be  of  little  consequence  in  this  instance.     The  rule 
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was  to  count  the  result  with  and  without  the  dis- 
puted State,  it  fortunately  happening,  as  at  this  time, 
that  the  election  was  not  affected.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  arising  out  of  this  accident  or  over- 
sight, it  still  occurs,  a  similar  thing  being  repeated 
in  Georgia  in  1880. 

John  Cabell  Breckinridge,  the  Vice-President- 
elect, belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there  have 
been  several  able  and  somewhat  distinguished  men, 
none  of  whom  in  some  respects  were  his  superiors. 
He  was  born  January  21,  1821,  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Joseph  Cabell 
Breckinridge,  the  son  of  John  Breckinridge.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer,  and  rose  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  eminence  in  his  profession  at  Lexington.  He 
was  twice  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature,  and  was  also  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Governor  Adair.  He  shared  the 
military  ardor  of  his  State,  and  served  as  an  officer 
in  two  campaigns  in  the  War  of  1812,  under  his 
relative,  General  Samuel  Hopkins.  But  he  died 
before  reaching  the  prime  of  life,  or  having  time  to 
develop  and  bring  into  their  highest  use  his  fine 
qualities.  He  was  a  man  of  upright  and  admirable 
character.  His  wife  was  Mary  Clay  Smith,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  for  sometime 
President  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  whose 
name  is  familiarly  and  honorably  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  that  old  institution,  as  it  is  also 
with  the  early  history  of  this  Government.     She  was 
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a  woman  of  superior  excellence  and  Christian  char- 
acter. She  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead,  and  her  only  son  left  no  family. 

This  family  appeared  in  Kentucky  from  Virginia 
soon  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  person 
of  Robert  Breckinridge,  who  settled  near  Louisville, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
State  government,  serving  as  the  first  Speaker  of 
the  Kentucky  House  in  1792.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried; but  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  distin- 
guished descendants  that  their  mother  was  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Letitia  Preston,  a  member  of  an  old  family 
of  wide  connections  in  the  "Old  Dominion."  But 
she  and  her  husband  both  returned  to  Virginia;  and 
their  son  John,  who  settled  at  what  he  called 
"  Cabell's  Dale,"  in  Fayette  County,  became  the  head 
of  the  family  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  he  and  his 
most  noted  son,  the  Rev.  Robert  Jefferson  Breckin- 
ridge, should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
family  in  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  was  not  outranked  by  George  Nicholas 
or  any  of  the  Kentucky  lawyers  of  that  early  day. 
It  was  claimed  that  as  a  public  speaker  he  had  no 
equal  in  the  State  until  Henry  Clay  arose.  He  was 
a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  a  State-Rights  Con- 
structionist, an  early  advocate  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  the  author,  in  Kentucky,  of  the 
famous  Resolutions  of  1799.  So  his  relatives  claimed. 
In  1801  he  became  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
1805  he  entered  Mr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet  as  Attorney- 
General.     But  in  December  of  the  following  year  he 
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died.  His  wife  was  Mary  Hopkins  Cabell,  also  a 
member  of  an  old  and  valuable  Virginia  family.  All 
his  children  were  persons  of  consequence,  but  Joseph 
Cabell  only  comes  especially  into  notice  here  as  the 
father  of  the  Vice-President-elect. 

John  C.  Breckinridge  graduated,  in  1839,  at 
Center  College,  an  institution  of  fine  reputation,  still 
in  operation  at  Danville.  He  studied  law  at  Tran- 
sylvania University,  a  famous  old  school  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  start  in  his 
profession.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Lexington,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  Western  experiment.  When  the 
Mexican  War  began  he  entered  the  3d  Kentucky 
Regiment  of  Volunteers  as  major;  and  although 
mustered  in  too  late  to  see  much  service,  he  ac- 
quired some  notice  as  advocate  for  General  Pillow 
in  the  shameful  military  trials  which  began  about 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  and  in  1851  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Ashland  District,  defeating  Leslie 
Combs.  In  1853  he  was  re-elected,  and  about  this 
time  President  Pierce  offered  him  the  mission  to 
Spain,  but  this  he  declined.  As  has  been  seen,  in 
1856  he  was  nominated  at  Cincinnati  by  his  party 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  elected,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  March  4,  1857.  He  presided  for 
the  next  four  years  in  the  Senate  with  dignity  and 
ability.  In  1860  one  wing,  the  secession  wing,  of 
the  Democratic  party  nominated  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency. After  his  inevitable  defeat  the  Legislature 
of  his  State  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
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and  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1861.  He  favored  Mr.  Crittenden's  Com- 
promise Measures,  but  these  failed,  as  it  is  well 
known  now  they  deserved  to  fail;  and  in  the  fall  of 
1861  he  resigned  his  splendid  place  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  country.  Not  certainly  with  all  his 
countrymen,  but  this  step  was  the  end  of  a  career 
upon  which  all  men  may  have  looked  with  respect 
and  admiration.  It  was  really  the  end  of  his  public 
life.  The  appearance  even  of  a  national  character 
he  now  lost.  He  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  from 
there  quietly  went  to  the  South,  and  was  at  once 
identified  with  the  war  for  slavery  and  disunion. 
He  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General,  but  after 
gallant  conduct  at  Shiloh  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General;  and  although  he  was  active  and  to 
a  great  extent  successful  as  a  soldier,  he  did  not 
reach  that  military  distinction  he  had  anticipated. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1865,  when  the  Rebellion 
was  in  its  last  struggles,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War,  and  entered  with  hope  upon  the  stupendous 
task  which  no  man  could  accomplish.  After  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee's  army  he  joined  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  other  advisers  at  Danville.  He  after- 
wards assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sherman;  and  held  to  the  Confederacy  until 
its  final  collapse,  when  he  escaped  to  Cuba,  from 
whence  he  went  to  England,  and  subsequently  to 
Canada.  At  last  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Lex- 
ington, broken  in  health,  broken  in  ambition,  with 
all  hope   of  national  distinction  gone  forever.     He 
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threw  his  fortune  with  the  South  because  he  be- 
lieved his  duty  bound  him  to  do  so,  and,  perhaps, 
because  he  sincerely  felt  her  cause  to  be  right.  But 
this  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  him.  Especially  in  the 
border-land  the  necessity  was  not  absolute.  It  was 
his  own  free  choice;  and  no  politician  lost  so  much 
as  he  by  this  step,  as  none,  perhaps,  had  such  bright 
prospects  before  him. 

While  General  Breckinridge  possessed,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  many  of  the  elements  of  popular 
success,  such  as  oratoric  ability,  generosity,  capti- 
vating manners,  knowledge,  and  skill  equal  to  the 
public  demand,  and  a  moral  and  social  disposi- 
tion which  was  all  that  could  be  required  by  those 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  man  must  ever  rise  in  the 
Republic,  his  qualities  were  mainly  those  of  the 
mere  politician,  not  the  statesman.  The  position 
of  the  latter  he  never  reached,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  could  have  done  so  in  the  best  of  times 
and  circumstances.  Although  he  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  need  of  great  statesmanship,  and  some  of 
its  opportunities  were  apparent,  and  seldom  more 
so  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  yet  it  was  a  period 
especially  marked  by  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  political  and  sectional  passions,  and  merely 
State,  local,  family,  and  educational  and  social  pride, 
preferences,  and  animosities. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge's life  had  been  a  flash.  He  shot  like  a  me- 
teor to  the  Senate  and  the  station  next  the  Presi- 
dent's Chair,  into  which  he  might  have  stepped  by 
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the  mere  breaking  of  a  thread.  He  had  qualities 
for  reaching  this  height,  but  that  he  did  so  was 
more  the  result  of  good  fortune,  his  locality,  and 
the  company  he  kept;  for  when  he  became  Vice- 
President  he  had  done  less  than  Franklin  Pierce  and 
others  have  who  became  Presidents.  He  had  not 
become  a  great  lawyer,  and  that  he  never  did  be- 
come. He  never  practiced  this  profession  a  great 
deal,  although  there  is  left  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
real  ability  for  eminent  success  in  the  law.  He  had 
been  in  the  State  Legislature,  which  signifies  little, 
and  may  signify  nothing ;  and  in  Congress  he  had 
served  but  a  short  time,  and  that  with  no  particular 
distinction.  He  had  done  but  little,  and  his  deeds 
did  not  recommend  him  or  carry  him  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  while  the  party  did  not  lose  sight,  how- 
ever, of  his  brilliant  traits. 

Although  this  was  the  end  of  his  career  in  a 
sense,  his  life  as  a  soldier  and  general  was  not 
without  substance  and  merit  in  itself,  as  well  as,  to 
some  extent,  from  its  being  connected  with  a  cause 
which  always  had  much  wrong  and  little  right  in  it, 
and  which  was  a  "lost  cause"  before  he  took  the 
sword  in  its  defense.  This  period  of  General  Breck- 
inridge's life  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  more  commis- 
eration -and  sympathy  than  censure.  It  was  his 
great  misfortune. 

From  this  on  to  the  end  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  After  he  returned  to  Lexington  he  lived  in 
almost  utter  quietness  so  far  as  political  events  were 
concerned,  declining   even  to    express    an  opinion. 
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He  did  not  resume  his  profession,  but  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  local  railroad  occupied  most  of  his  time 
with  its  interests.  His  condition,  without  furnishing 
any  apology  for  his  course,  no  doubt,  fed  his  inclina- 
tion to  strong  drink,  into  which,  like  Franklin  Pierce 
and  many  other  public  men,  he  fell,  deeper  and  more 
pitiably  and  unworthily  towards  the  last.  And  thus 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Lexington,  May  17,  1875. 
The  last  days  of  this  really  brilliant  man  were 
not  his  best,  nor  was  he  first  in  his  distinguished 
family.  He  lacked  the  moral  virtues  of  both  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  was  inferior  to  both  of 
them,  certainly  the  latter,  in  stable  and  reliable 
traits  of  mind.  He  was  very  deeply  imbued  with 
"Southern  chivalry,"  a  thing  entirely  indigenous  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  which  was 
the  natural  or  unnatural  progeny  of  slavery.  But 
this  quality  has  only  served  to  make  a  stiff-necked 
and  rebellious  race,  to  feed  ugly  pride  and  combat- 
iveness.  It  has  never  yet  been  known  to  make  a 
wise,  great,  or  good  man,  or  even  a  virtuous  one. 
In  solid  abilities,  calm,  discriminating  powers  of  judg- 
ment, in  deep,  logical,  just,  and  broad  reasoning, 
in  the  general  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  as  well  as  general  scope  of  knowledge  he 
fell  behind  his  distinguished  uncle,  the  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Breckinridge,  who  stood  really  at  the  head  of  this 
family.  But  with  all  this  to  his  disadvantage,  both 
in  person  and  the  general  make-up  of  his  mind,  he 
was  brilliant,  and  endowed  with  some  noble  traits, 
and   many  that  never  failed   to   excite  admiration, 
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and  with  these  he  managed  to  make  himself  the  most 
noted  and  historic  member  of  a  worthy  family,  not 
yet  extinct,  nor  become  an  example,  under  the  gen- 
eral rule,  that  noted  men  seldom  renew  themselves 
in  their  children. 

Several  days  before  the  time  for  the  inauguration 
Mr.  Buchanan  left  home  amidst  the  cheers  and  good 
wishes  of  his  townsmen,  and  after  reaching  Wash- 
ington City,  again  took  rooms  at  the  National  Hotel, 
where  he  received  his  friends  and  other  callers,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  approaching  ceremony. 
President  Pierce  "  tendered  him  the  compliment  of  a 
dinner  with  invited  guests,"  but  this  he  declined. 
How  can  intelligent  men  and  women,  intellectual 
men  and  women,  not  mere  animals,  be  complimented 
by  an  invitation  to  eat  and  drink,  to  be  social,  clean, 
witty,  and  beautiful,  while  engaged  in  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  physical  of  all  human  acts  ?  Is  the 
necessity  for  eating  and  drinking  an  apology  for  ex- 
posing and  parading  the  act,  either  in  a  low  or  fash- 
ionable manner  ?  To  scent  the  odor  of  a  flower  in  the 
sight  and  presence  of  another  may  be  a  delicate  and 
refined  operation,  but  directly  the  reverse  is  true  of 
eating  a  peanut,  a  ginger-cake,  or  a  sausage.  Even 
water  may  be  drank  in  the  presence  of  others  with 
indelicacy  and  impropriety.  Merely  animal  things, 
animal  necessities,  are  not  subjects  of  intellectual 
intercourse  and  social  refinement.  Think  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  at  a  public  reception  at  the  White 
House,  eating  cheese  from  the  President's  bounty, 
carelessly   tramping  it  on  the   elegant   carpets,  and 
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carrying  the  odor  of  it  with  them  as  they  meet  in  the 
promiscuous  throng !  And  yet  this  occurred  at  the 
President's  mansion.  Was  it  refined  ?  Bah !  I 
mention  these  things  at  a  risk,  but  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  indeli- 
cate, and  that  there  can  be  no  good  defense  for  the 
needless  public  display  of  eating  and  drinking. 
There  are  few  more  vulgar  sights  on  this  earth  than 
may  be  viewed  through  the  open  door  of  a  saloon, 
exposing  the  uproarious  drinking  and  stenchy  para- 
phernalia within ;  and  yet  this  is  but  a  lower  picture 
of  the  complimentary  dinner,  or  the  literary  grad- 
uate's supper. 

A  delightful  day  was  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  and 
the  beautiful  Capital  was  thronged  with  people  of 
every  description,  the  great  mass  merely  bent  on 
seeing,  others  having  come  to  take  part  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  ceremony  confined  to  the  streets,  and 
thousands  to  see  if  some  good  out  of  it  all  might  not 
fall  to  them.  It  was  an  immense  gathering  of  the 
people,  some  being  present  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  them  were  Demo- 
crats, and  it  was  the  last  Democratic  inauguration 
many  of  them  were  ever  destined  to  see. 

General  John  A.  Quitman  commanded  the  escort, 
composed  of  United  States  artillery  and  a  mounted 
guard  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  several  companies 
of  United  States  marines ;  Washington  City  volunteer 
regiment;  companies  from  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, Richmond,  Virginia,  Lancaster,  Alexandria, 
Baltimore,  Alleghany,  Cumberland,  and  various  other 
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small  organizations ;  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Second  War  with  England,  with  their  tattered  old 
banners;  numerous  bands  of  music  from  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  a  car  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  bearing  a  goddess  of  liberty  and  a  pole  with 
some  beautiful  devices ;  all  this  and  more  preceding 
the  carriage  in  which  rode  Mr.  Buchanan,  President 
Pierce,  and  two  Senators,  Bigler  and  Foot,  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  This  carriage  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  car  bearing  a  full-rigged  ship  manned 
by  boys ;  political  clubs,  fire  companies,  etc.  Before 
this  procession  reached  the  Capitol  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  occupied  the 
chair  as  President  of  the  Sente.  On  the  entrance  of 
the  President-elect  the  Senate,  in  company  with  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  diplomatic  corps, 
withdrew  to  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  Mr. 
Buchanan  read  his  inaugural  address,  and  then  took 
the  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
ceremony  was  ended  by  the  shouts  of  the  people 
and  the  firing  of  cannon.  The  procession  then 
escorted  the  new  President  to  the  White  House, 
where  he  received  the  congratulations  of  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  all  political  professions. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  of  March,  he  sent  to  the 
Senate,  then  in  special  session,  the  following  Cab- 
inet officers,  who  were  immediately  confirmed  by 
that  body :  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
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War ;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Aaron  Vail  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
Postmaster-General ;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Attorney-General. 

MR.  BUCHANAN'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-citizens, — I  appear  before  you  this  day  to  take 
the  solemn  oath  "that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

In  entering  upon  this  great  office,  I  must  humbly  invoke 
the  God  of  our  fathers  for  wisdom  and  firmness  to  execute  its 
high  and  responsible  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  har- 
mony and  ancient  friendship  among  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  to  preserve  our  free  institutions  throughout  many 
generations.  Convinced  that  I  owe  my  election  to  the  inherent 
love  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  which  still  animates  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  let  me  earnestly  ask  their  powerful 
support  in  sustaining  all  just  measures  calculated  to  perpetuate 
these,  the  richest  political  blessings  which  Heaven  has  ever  be- 
stowed upon  any  nation.  Having  determined  not  to  become 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  shall  have  no  motive  to  influence 
my  conduct  in  administering  the  Government  except  the  de- 
sire ably  and  faithfully  to  serve  my  country,  and  to  live  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  my  countrymen. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  Presidential  contest,  in 
which  the  passions  of  our  fellow-citizens  were  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  by  questions  of  deep  and  vital  importance ;  but 
when  the  people  proclaimed  their  will,  the  tempest  at  once  sub- 
sided, and  all  was  calm.  The  voice  of  the  majority,  speaking 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  was  heard,  and 
instant  submission  followed.  Our  own  country  could  alone 
have  exhibited  so  grand  and  striking  a  spectacle  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  What  a  happy  conception,  then, 
was  it  for  Congress  to  apply  this  simple  rule,  that  the  will  of 
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the  majority  shall  govern,  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery  in  the  Territories !  Congress  is  neither  "to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.''  As  a 
natural  consequence,  Congress  has  also  prescribed  that,  when 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  it  "  shall 
be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.'' 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  point  of 
time  when  the  people  of  a  Territory  shall  decide  this  question 
for  themselves.  This  is,  happily,  a  matter  of  but  little  practical 
importance.  Besides,  it  is  a  judicial  question,  which  legit- 
imately belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
before  whom  (which)  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their  (its)  decision, 
in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit, 
whatever  this  may  be,  though  it  has  ever  been  my  individual 
opinion  that,  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  appropriate 
period  will  be  when  the  number  of  actual  residents  in  the  Ter- 
ritory shall  justify  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  with  a 
view  to  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  the  imperative  and  indispensable  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  secure  to  every  resident 
inhabitant  the  free  and  independent  expression  of  his  opinion 
by  his  vote.  This  sacred  right  of  each  individual  must  be  pre- 
served. That  being  accomplished,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
to  leave  the  people  of  the  Territory  free  from  all  foreign  inter- 
ference, to  decide  their  own  destiny  for  themselves,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  Territorial  question  being  thus  settled  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  a  principle  as  ancient  as  free 
government  itself,  everything  of  a  practical  nature  has  been  de- 
cided. No  other  question  remains  for  adjustment,  because  all 
agree  that,  under  the  Constitution,  slavery  in  the  States  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any'  human  power,  except  that  of  the 
respective  States  themselves  wherein  it  exists.  May  we  not, 
then,  hope  that  the  long  agitation  on  this  subject  is  approaching 
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its  end,  and  that  the  geographical  parties  to  which  it  has  given 
birth— so  much  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his  Country — will 
speedily  become  extinct  ?  Most  happy  will  it  be  for  the  coun- 
try when  the  public  mind  shall  be  diverted  from  this  question 
to  others  of  more  pressing  and  practical  importance.  Through- 
out the  whole  progress  of  this  agitation,  which  has  scarcely 
known  any  intermission  for  more  than  twenty  years,  while  it 
has  been  productive  of  no  positive  good  to  any  human  being, 
it  has  been  the  prolific  source  of  great  evils  to  the  master,  to 
the  slave,  and  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  alienated  and  es- 
tranged the  people  of  the  sister  States  from  one  another,  and 
has  even  seriously  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Union. 
Nor  has  the  danger  yet  entirely  ceased.  Under  our  system 
there  is  a  remedy  for  all  mere  political  evils  in  the  sound  sense 
and  sober  judgment  of  the  people.  Time  is  a  great  corrective. 
Political  subjects  which  but  a  few  years  ago  excited  and  ex- 
asperated the  public  mind,  have  passed  away,  and  are  now 
nearly  forgotten.  But  this  question  of  domestic  slavery  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  mere  political  question,  because, 
should  the  agitation  continue,  it  may  eventually  endanger  the 
personal  safety  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  where 
the  institution  exists.  In  that  event,  no  form  of  government, 
however  admirable  in  itself,  and  however  productive  of  ma- 
terial benefits,  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  peace  and  domes- 
tic security  around  the  family  altar.  Let  every  Union-loving 
man,  therefore,  exert  his  best  influence  to  suppress  this  agita- 
tion, which,  since  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  is  without 
any  legitimate  object. 

It  is  an  evil  omen  of  the  times  that  men  have  undertaken 
to  calculate  the  mere  material  value  of  the  Union.  Reasoned 
estimates  have  been  presented  of  the  pecuniary  profits  and  local 
advantages  which  would  result  to  different  States  and  sections 
from  its  dissolution,  and  of  the  comparative  injuries  which  such 
an  event  would  inflict  on  other  States  and  sections.  Even 
descending  to  this  low  and  narrow  view  of  the  mighty  question, 
all  such  calculations  are  at  fault.  The  bare  reference  to  a 
single  consideration  will  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  We  at 
present  enjoy  a  free  trade  throughout  our  extensive  and  ex- 
panding country,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed.     The 
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trade  is  conducted  on  railroads  and  canals,  on  noble  rivers  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  bind  together  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West  of  our  confederacy.  Annihilate  this 
trade,  arrest  its  free  progress  by  the  geographical  lines  of  jeal- 
ous and  hostile  States,  and  you  destroy  the  prosperity  and  on- 
ward march  of  the  whole  and  every  part,  and  involve  all  in 
one  common  ruin.  But  such  considerations,  important  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  sink  into  insignificance  when  we  reflect  on 
the  terrific  evils  which  would  result  from  disunion  to  every 
portion  of  the  confederacy,  to  the  North  not  more  than  to  the 
South,  to  the  East  not  more  than  to  the  West.  These  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  portray,  because  I  feel  an  humble  confidence 
that  the  kind  Providence  which  inspired  our  fathers  with  wis- 
dom to  frame  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  and  union 
ever  devised  by  man,  will  not  suffer  it  to  perish  until  it  shall 
have  been  peacefully  instrumental,  by  its  example,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  is  the  duty  of  preserving  the  Government  free 
from  the  taint,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  corruption.  Public 
virtue  ■  is  the  vital  spirit  of  republics ;  and  history  proves  that 
when  this  has  decayed,  and  the  love  of  money  has  usurped  its 
place,  although  the  forms  of  free  government  may  remain  for 
a  season,  the  substance  has  departed  forever. 

Our  present  financial  condition  is  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. No  nation  has  ever  before  been  embarrassed  from  too. 
large  a  surplus  in  its  treasury.  This  almost  necessarily  gives 
birth  to  extravagant  legislation.  It  produces  wild  schemes  of 
expenditure,  and  begets  a  race  of  speculators  and  jobbers,  whose 
ingenuity  is  exerted  in  contriving  and  promoting  expedients  to 
obtain  public  money.  The  purity  of  official  agents,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  is  suspected,  and  the  character  of  the 
Government  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  This  is  in 
itself  a  very  great  evil.  The  natural  mode  of  relief  from  this 
embarrassment  is  to  appropriate  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  to 
great  national  objects,  for  which  a  clear  warrant  can  be  found 
in  the  Constitution.  Among  these  I  might  mention  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt,  a  reasonable  increase  of  the  navy, 
which  is  at  present  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  our  vast  ton- 
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nage  afloat,  now  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  defense  of  our  extended  sea-coast. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  true  principle  that  no  more 
revenue  ought  to  be  collected  from  the  people  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  wise,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  Government.  To  reach  this  point 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  modification  of  the  tariff;  and 
this  has,  I  trust,  been  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do 
as  little  injury  as  may  have  been  practicable  to  our  domestic  ■ 
manufactures,  especially  those  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
country.  Any  discrimination  against  a  particular  branch  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  favored  corporations,  individuals,  or 
interests,  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  equality  which 
ought  to  govern  in  the  adjustment  of  a  revenue  tariff. 

But  the  squandering  of  the  public  money  sinks,  into  com- 
parative insignificance  as  a  temptation  ip  corruption  when  com- 
pared with  the  squandering  of  the  public  lands.  No  nation  in 
the  tide  of  time  has  ever  been  blessed  with  so  rich  and  noble 
an  inheritance  as  we  enjoy  in  the  public  lands.  In  administer- 
ing this  important  trust,  while  it  may  be  wise  to  grant  portions 
of  them  for  the  improvement  of  the  remainder,  yet  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  cardinal  policy  to  reserve  these  lands, 
as  much  as  may  be,  for  actual  settlers,  and  this  at  moderate 
prices.  We  shall  thus  not  only  best  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  States  and  Territories  by  furnishing  them  a  hardy  and 
independent  race  of  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  but  shall 
secure  homes  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as 
well  as  for  those  exiles  from  foreign  shores  who  may  seek  in 
this  country  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  emigrants  have  done  much 
to  promote  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  They 
have  proved  faithful  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  After  becom- 
ing citizens  they  are  entitled,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
to  be  placed  on  a  perfect  equality  with  native-born  citizens ; 
and  in  this  character  they  should  ever  be  kindly  recognized. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  a  grant  from  the  States  to  Con- 
gress of  certain  specific  powers,  and  the  question  whether  this 
grant  should  be  liberally  or  strictly  construed  has,  more  or  less, 
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divided  political  parties  from  the  beginning.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  argument,  I  desire  to  state,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  Administration,  that  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  convinced  me  that  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Government  is  the  only  true,  as  well  as  the  only  safe, 
theory  of  the  Constitution.  Whenever,  in  our  past  history, 
doubtful  powers  have  been  exercised  by  Congress,  these  have 
never  failed  to  produce  injurious  and  unhappy  consequences. 
Many  such  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  this  were  the  proper 
occasion.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  public  service  to  strain 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  because  all  the  great  and  useful 
powers  required  for  a  successful  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  peace  and  war,  have  been  granted,  either  in  ex- 
press terms,  or  by  the  plainest  implication. 

While  deeply  convinced  of  these  truths,  I  yet  consider  it 
clear  that,  under  the  war-making  power,  Congress  may  appro- 
priate money  toward  the  construction  of  a  military  road  when 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  against  foreign  invasion.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution Congress  has  power  "to  declare  war,"  "to  raise  and 
support  armies,"  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  and  to 
call  forth  the  militia  "to  repel  invasions."  Thus  endowed,  in 
an  ample  manner,  with  the  war-making  power,  the  correspond- 
ing duty  is  required  that  "the  United  States  shall  protect  each 
of  them  (the  States)  against  invasion."  Now,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  afford  this  protection  to  California  and  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions except  by  means  of  a  military  road  through  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  over  which  men  and  munitions  of 
war  may  be  speedily  transported  from  the  Atlantic  States  to 
meet  and  to  repel  the  invader?  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  a 
naval  power  much  stronger  than  our  own  we  should  then  have 
no  other  available  access  to  the  Pacific  coast,  because  such  a 
power  would  instantly  close  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Central  America.  It- is  impossible  to  conceive  that,  while  the 
Constitution  has  expressly  required,  Congress  to  defend  all  the 
States,  it  should  yet  deny  to  them,  by  any  fair  construction, 
the  only  possible  means  by  which  one  of  these  States  can  be 
defended.  Besides  the  Government,  ever  since  its  origin,  has 
been  in  the  constant  practice  of  constructing  military  roads. 
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It  might  also  be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  love  for  the 
Union  which  now  animates  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Pacific 
coast  may  not  be  impaired  by  our  neglect  or  refusal  to  pro- 
vide for  them  iu  their  remote  and  isolated  condition  the  only 
means  by  which  the  power  of  the  States  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  can  reach  them  in  sufficient  time  to  "pro- 
tect" them  "against  invasion."  I  forbear  for  the  present  from 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisest  and  most  economical 
mode  in  which  the  Government  can  lend  its  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing this  great  and  necessary  work.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  which  now  appear  formidable,  will,  in  a 
great  degree,  vanish  as  soon  as  the  nearest  and  best  route  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

It  may  be  proper  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  make  some 
brief  remarks  in  regard  to  our  rights  and  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  nations.  In  our  intercourse  with  them 
there  are  some  plain  principles,  approved  by  our  experience, 
from  which  we  should  never  depart.  We  ought  to  cultivate 
peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations ;  and  this  not 
merely  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  our  own  material  inter- 
ests, but  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  toward  our  fellow- 
men,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast.  Our  diplomacy  should 
be  direct  and  frank,  neither  seeking  to  obtain  more  nor  ac- 
cepting less  than  is  our  due.  We  ought  to  cherish  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  independence  of  all  nations,  and  never  attempt 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any,  unless  this  shall 
be  imperatively  required  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation. 
To  avoid  entangling  alliances  has  been  a  maxim  of  our  policy 
ever  since  the  day  of  Washington,  and  its  wisdom  no  one  will 
attempt  to  dispute.  In  short,  we  ought  to  do  justice,  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  to  all  nations,  and  require  justice  from  them  in 
return. 

It  is  our  glory  that,  while  other  nations  have  extended 
their  dominions  by  the  sword,  we  have  never  acquired  any 
territory  except  by  fajr  purchase,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas, 
by  the  voluntary  determination  of  a  brave,  kindred,  and  in- 
dependent people  to  blend  their  destinies  with  our  own. 
Even  our  acquisitions  from  Mexico  form  no  exception.  Un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  the  fortune  of  war  against  a  sister 
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Republic,  we  purchased  these  possessions,  under  the  treaty  of 
peace,  for  a  sum  which  was  considered  at  the  time  a  fair 
equivalent.  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  shall  in  the  fu- 
ture acquire  territory  unless  this  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  justice  and  honor.  Acting  on  this  principle,  no  nation 
will  have  a  right  to  interfere  or  to  complain  if,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  we  shall  still  further  extend  our  possessions.  Hitherto, 
in  all  our  acquisitions,  the  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  have  enjoyed  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well 
as  equal  and  just  laws,  and  have  been  contented,  prosperous, 
and  happy.  The  trade  with  the  rest  of'  the  world  has  rapidly 
increased ;  and  thus  every  commercial  nation  has  shared  largely 
in  their  successful  progress. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  while  humbly  invoking  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Providence  on  this  great  people. 

This  is  a  strange  and  unsatisfactory  address,  and 
no  man  can  read  it  at  this  day  without  perceiving 
the  air  of  weary  weakness  which  pervades  it  all. 
It  is  here  made  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  not  understand  the  true  condition  and  tendency 
of  events,  and  also  that  he  was  wholly  unlikely  to 
use  the  opportunities  before  him  to  secure  for  him- 
self that  place  he  so  much  desired  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen.  The  first  subject  mentioned  is 
that  of  slavery,  the  one  which  was  first  and  last  in 
Congress  and  in  the  country,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  continue  so  until  its  end,  controlling  alike 
his  Administration  and  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Buchanan  introduces  this  theme  in  a 
startling  manner,  in  view  of  current  events  and  his 
own  deliberate,  untrammeled  after  expressions. 
"  What  a  happy  conception,  then,  was  it  for  Congress 
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to  apply  this  simple  rule,  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority shall  govern,  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  slavery  in  the  Territories !"  But 
the  fact  actually  was  that  every  event  connected 
with  the  case  from  the  moment  Congress  took  that 
step  to  the  one  in  which  he  was  speaking,  went  to 
prove  clearly  that  it  was  a  most  unhappy  concep- 
tion. And  this  he  was  able  sometime  to  see,  if  he 
did  not  really  then.  How  could  a  man  in  his  right 
mind,  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  uncontrolled 
and  undirected  absolutely  by  others,  utter  such  a 
sentiment?  Not  a  happy  moment  had  the  country, 
or  even  his  party,  known  since  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act;  and  this  very  unhappy  con- 
ception was  now  rapidly  disorganizing  the  only 
party  for  whose  eternal  perpetuity  he  prayed.  The 
hand  that  led  Mr.  Buchanan  on  this  point  was  mad 
and  unskillful.  How  difficult  is  it  often  for  men  to 
reconcile  their  theories  and  desires  to  actual  circum- 
stances around  them  !  Simple  events,  stubborn  facts, 
and  actual  life  may  contradict,  or  even  overthrow  or 
invalidate,  but  the  theory  will  still  be  maintained. 
The  martyrs  of  the  world  have  perhaps  mainly  been 
martyrs  to  theory,  not  to  life  or  practice. 

Mr.  Buchanan  makes  the  announcement  at  the 
outset  that  long  experience  and  observation  had 
settled  him  in  favor  of  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  entertained  a  different  view,  or  been 
undeveloped  on  this  point.  That  the  question  of  a 
liberal  or  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
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should  have ,  supplied  one  great  element  for  the 
existence  of  two  political  parties,  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  as  there  could  not  have  been  a  better  and 
more  permanent  one.  On  any  other  supposition 
than  that  the  Constitution  was  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained  at  the  time,  leaving  so  much  of  it,  or 
any  of  it,  to  the  chances  of  different  and  uncertain 
constructions,  was  utterly  inexcusable  in  its  framers. 
But  with  a  race  of  statesmen — patriots,  with  the 
good  of  the  whole  countiy  at  the  bottom  of  every 
act — not  politicians  merely,  not  men  representing 
and  fighting  for  State,  or  local,  or  party,  or  individ- 
ual interests,  the  difficulties  on  this  point  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished  at  least.  With  this 
favorable  contingency  in  view,  the  course  of  the 
framers  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DRED  SCOTT— THE  SUPREME  COURT— SLAVERY  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTION  — A    CRITICAL    REVIEW  — THE    MIS- 
SOURI   COMPROMISE  —  THE    "IRREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT"— THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787  THE 
ONLY   LAW   OF  THE  TERRITORIES. 

WHATEVER  men  of  wrong  or  evil  practices  or 
inclinations  wish  to  appear  as  true,  or  to 
come  to,  pass,  they  first  set  about  apologizing  for  or 
attempting  to  prove  to  be  true.  Every  straw  is 
snatched  at,  and  the  smallest  item  is  turned  to 
account.  Even  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  wrong- 
doing is  taken  as  a  pretext  for  further  crime,  and  the 
hope  is  cherished  that  the  pretext  may  be  regarded 
as  well-founded  by  others.  All  former  practices  and 
theories  alike  are  assailed  by  or  give  way  before  the 
determined  will  when  a  falsity  or  a  wrong  is  to  be 
excused  or  perpetrated.  For  the  false  step  which 
has  been  taken,  or  the  one  which  is  meditated, 
every  means  is  employed  to  find  an  adequate  sup- 
port. No  resource  is  neglected.  Even  the  most 
specious  argument  is  employed  with  delight;  and 
the  baldest  sophistry  is  hailed  as  true  reasoning, 
and  ignorance  and  cunning  are  courted  aids  and 
friends. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  reckless,  light-minded,  or 
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bold,  wicked  men  who  have  attempted  to  break 
down  religions,  pure  customs,  and  clean  and  decent 
lives  which  they  possessed  not  themselves,  and 
which  militated  with  those  they  did  have.  And  the 
history  of  politics,  to  a  very  great  extent,  exhibits  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  contending  parties  have  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  operated  on  this  principle.  Nowhere 
does  this  apply  with  much  more  force  in  modern 
times,  perhaps,  than  in  the  United  States  from  1829 
to  1882,  although  in  this  period  there  are  some 
grand  and  noble  examples  to  the  contrary.  No  in- 
stance which  has  attracted  universal  attention  in  this 
country,  more  directly  and  forcibly  illustrates  the 
general  tendency  of  political  factions  on  this  point 
than  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Mr.  Buchanan  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  knew,  or  had  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Supreme  Court  would  soon  come  to 
the  aid  of  his  Administration  by  a  decision  which 
would  quiet  the  country  on  the  great  issue,  and  give 
the  sanction  of  that  high  tribunal  to  the  recent 
"happy  conceptions"  and  legislations  of  Congress, 
and  furnish  a  sufficient  defense  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  his  predecessor,  and  apology  for  the  course 
he  was  about  to  take  of  his  own  will,  or  be  forced 
to  take  himself. 

Only  two  days  after  his  inauguration  the  decision 
in  this  long  pending  case  was  given  to  the  country. 
And  this  complex  decision  was  made  to  cover  not 
only  what  had  been  done  since  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  but  also  all  acts  from  the  date 
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of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  even,  back  into  the 
old  Colonial  days,  which  any  way  gave  color  and 
sanction  to  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party  as  to 
slavery.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  always  necessarily  been 
composed  of  men  liable  to  err  as  others,  but  the 
pitiable  and  shameful  fact  that  it  could  ever  be  cor- 
rupted or  debauched  can  have  no  apology.  Of 
course,  there  were  two  decisions  in  this  noted  case, 
one  mainly  the  reverse  of  the  other ;  but  between  the 
purity  of  the  motives  of  the  majority  and  minority 
of  the  Court,  it  may  not  be  possible,  and  is  not 
necessary,  to  decide.  The  one  thing  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  the  Court  was  thrown  on 
the  side  of  slavery,  and  perpetuating  a  policy  full 
of  strife  and  revolution ;  and  that  of  the  last  tribu- 
nal, if  not  the  greatest,  the  people,  did  not  sanction 
the  decision ;  or,  at  least,  were  divided  upon  it  in  an 
opposite  ratio  to  the  court  itself,  and  that  time  has 
only  served  to  increase  this  ratio,  or  utterly  disprove 
the  decision  and  motives  of  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme. Court.  This  Dred  Scott  case,  from  first  to 
last,  with  all  the  collateral  circumstances  attached 
to  it,  took  a  purely  political  and  partisan  and  en- 
tirely unjudicial  aspect,  and  was  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and  so  it 
must  ever  take  its  place  in  history. 

"The  case,  which  was  a  simple  action  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery— the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  alleging  three  assaults,  one 
upon  himself,  one  upon  his  wife,  and  a  third  upon  their  two 
children — came  up  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
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for  the  District  of  Missouri.  The  defendant  had  pleaded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  since  he  was  '  a  negro  of  African  de- 
scent, whose  ancestors  were  of  pure  African  blood,  and  were 
brought  into  this  country  and  sold  as  negro  slaves.'  To  this 
plea  the  plaintiff  filed  a  demurrer,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
court.  The  defendant  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff,  his  wife,  and  daughters  were  his 
negro  slaves.  On  these  pleas  issue  was  joined,  and  the  case  went 
to  the  jury  in  May,  1854,  upon  the  following  agreed   facts: — 

"  'In  the  year  1834  the  plaintiff  was  a  negro  slave  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Emerson,  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  that  year,  took  him  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  the  military  post  at  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
held  him  there  as  a  slave  until  the  month  of  April  or  May, 
1836,  when  he  removed  him  to  the  military  post  at  Fort 
Snelling,  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
in  the  Territory  known  as  Upper  Louisiana,  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  France,  and  north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  30' 
north,  and  north  of  the  State  of  Missfturi.  Dr.  Emerson  held 
the  plaintiff  in  slavery  at  Fort  Snelling,  from  the  last-mentioned 
date  until  1838. 

"  'In  the  year  1835  Harriet,  who  is  named  in  the  second 
count  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  was  the  negro  slave  of  Major 
Taliaferro,  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
that  year  Major  Taliaferro  took  her  to  Fort  Snelling,  and  kept 
her  there  as  a  slave  until  the  year  1836.  He  then  sold  and 
delivered  her  as  a  slave  at  Fort  Snelling  unto  Dr.  Emerson, 
who  held  her  in  slavery  there  until  1838. 

"  'In  the  year  1836  the  plaintiff  and  Harriet  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Emerson,  who  then  claimed  to  be 
their  master  and  owner,  intermarried,  and  took  each  other  for 
husband  and  wife.  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  named  in  the  third  count 
of  the  plaintiffs  declaration,  are  the  fruit  of  that  marriage. 
Eliza  is  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  born  on  board  the 
steamboat  Gipsey,  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Lizzie  is  about  seven 
years  old,  and  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  the  military 
post  called  Jefferson  Barracks. 
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"'In  the  .year  1838  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff, 
Harriet,  and  their  daughter  Eliza  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  where  they  have  ever  since  resided. 

"  'Before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  Dr.  Emerson  sold 
and  conveyed  the  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie  as  slaves 
to  the  defendant,  who  has  ever  since  claimed  to  hold  fhem 
as  slaves. 

"  'At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration  the 
defendant,  claiming  to  be  owner  as  aforesaid,  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie,  and  imprisoned 
them,  doing,  in  this  respect,  however,  no  more  than  what  he 
might  lawfully  do  if  they  were  of  right  his  slaves  at  such  times. 

"  'Dred  Scott  brought  suit  for  his  freedom  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  St.  Louis  County ;  there  was  a  verdict  and  judgment 
in  his  favor.  On  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  judg- 
ment below  was  reversed,  and  the  same  remanded  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  where  it  was  continued  to  await  the  decision 
of  this  case.' 

"Under  the  instructions  of  the  court  that  the  law  upon 
these  facts  was  with  the  defendant,  the  jury  found  for  him  upon 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff,  his  wife,  and  daughters  were 
negro  slaves,  as  alleged. 

"By  writ  of  error  the  case  was  brought  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where,  after  two  arguments,  judgment 
was  pronounced  upon  the  6th  of  March,  1857,  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  directing  the  dismissal  of 
the  suit  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

"  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  case  arose  the  purely  technical 
inquiry,  whether  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  was  legally  before 
the  court.  Four  judges  (Taney,  Wayne,  Daniel,  and  Curtis) 
maintained  the  affirmative ;  two  judges  (Catron  and  McLean, 
in  whose  conclusion  Judge  Grier  would  seem  to  have  con- 
curred) held  the  opposite  opinion.  Judges  Nelson  and  Camp- 
bell expressly  waive  the  inquiry  as  irrelevant  and  unnecessary 
to  the  decision  of  the  cause.  As  out  of  nine  judges  only  four 
passed  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
as  one  of  those  four  (Curtis)  radically  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  others,  the  point  involved  can  not  have  been  decided  by 
the  court." 
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Dred  Scott  and  his  family  were  easily  disposed 
of,  and  with  the  decision  that  the  Court  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  case,  the  whole  matter  should  have 
ended.  But  this  would  have  defeated  the  purposes 
of  the  party  managers.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sanction  and 
strengthen  the  fatal  system  of  legislation  which  had 
been  supported  and  defended  by  the  last  Adminis- 
tration, and  which  the  new  one  was  pledged  to  carry 
out.  One  of  the  points  of  some  importance  consid- 
ered by  the  Court  was  as  to  the  effect  of  Scott's  re- 
turn to  Missouri,  a  Slave  State.  The  majority  of  the 
judges  decided  that  by  this  act  he  lost  all  the  claim 
to  freedom  which  he  might  have  acquired  by  being 
taken  to  Illinois  and  Minnesota  by  his  master.  The 
arguments  leading  to  this  conclusion  were  peculiar  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  as  in  every  other  step  taken  by 
the  Court,  were  not  only  not  final  with  the  people, 
but  also  led  to  a  greater  distrust  of  the  character, 
dignity,  and  reliability  of  this  last  Court  of  appeals. 
But  this  was  a  matter  of  minor  interest.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  decided  that  the  country  required 
an  opinion  of  the  highest  judicial  authority  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  having  settled  this  much,  it  was 
easy  to  step  from  Dred  Scott,  in  whose  case  it  de- 
clared a  want  of  jurisdiction,  to  general  political 
subjects  before  the  people,  where  every  man  knows 
it  never  did  have  any  authority.  The  main  points  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  Court  had  previously  been  de- 
termined by  the  party.  The  result  was  no  more 
certain  on   the    6th    of  March,   1857,  than    it  was 
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before  the  Court  began  its  deliberations.  These  points 
were  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
Territories.  These  two  subjects  would  enable  the 
Court  to  cover  not  only  the  Kansas  legislation  and 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  but  also  to  review, 
with  favor  to  the  dominant  party,  the  whole  history 
of  the  Government  in  the  great  question  at  issue, 
human  slavery. 

Considering  that  the  Court  had  the  right  to  de- 
cide upon  political  questions  brought  fairly  before  it, 
the  unanimity  in  this  case  was  not  so  great  as  is 
usually  understood.  Judge  Nelson  did  not  join  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Judges  McLean  and  Cur- 
tis dissented  entirely,  and  the  reasons  they  gave  for 
doing  so  were  in  harmony  with  the  past  history  of 
the  Government.  Judge  Catron  stood  with  the  ma- 
jority in  the  decision,  but  gave  his  own  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  dissented  wholly  from  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  other  five  concurring  judges.  And 
even  two  of  these  five  gave  opinions  in  some  respects 
varying  greatly  from  the  others.  It  is  also  not  true 
that  the  Court  decided  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
negro  could  become  a  citizen.  Some  of  the  justices 
thought  this  question  was  not  before  the  Court,  and 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  only  six  of  them 
appeared  to  have  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  .these 
were  equally  divided.  But  the  Court  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  party  the  two  main  points  in  issue 
before  the  country,  and  upon  the  weight  of  this  de- 
cision it  was  hoped  and  believed  the  Administration 
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policy  in  Kansas  would  be  acquiesced  in,  and  slavery- 
would  thus  easily  gain  the  great  Territorial  contest. 
But  this  was  another  serious  mistake.  The  Court 
had  no  authority  and  no  means  to  enforce  its  opin- 
ion ;  and  in  this  fact  was  the  very  important  evi- 
dence of  its  having  gone  beyond  its  jurisdiction  and 
entered  a  purely  partisan  political  field.  Ordinarily 
the  case  is  quite  the  reverse,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  being  backed  by  the  marshals  with 
the  power  conferred  upon  them,  and  even  the  whole 
army  and  power  of  the  Government  if  need  be. 
The  decision  was  placed  upon  a  political  basis  solely, 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  the  diverse  opinions 
of  the  Court  became  the  rallying  points  between  the 
two  contending  factions,  one  maintaining  with  great 
apparent  sincerity  the  judicial  and  decisive  character 
of  the  opinion,  and  the  other  wholly  denying  this 
ground  both  in  sincerity  and  fact,  and  holding  the 
majority  of  the  Court  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

The  doctrine  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  stigma- 
tized by  the  not  inappropriate  term  "  squatter 
sovereignty,"  finally  utilized  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las and  the  Democratic  party  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  opened,  with  a  fierce- 
ness before  unknown,  the  whole  question  of  slavery 
in  America.  Although  President  Pierce,  against  all 
his  protestations,  fell  in  with  the  purposes  this  lib- 
eral doctrine  was  to  all  appearances  designed  to 
subserve,  its  success  was  not  satisfactory  under  his 
unfortunate  Administration.  While  Kansas,  in  all 
probability,  was  drifting  out  of  the  grasp  of  slavery, 
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and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  1854, 
designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  South,  had 
failed,  the  latent  principles  and  passions  of  both  sec- 
tions had  been  aroused,  and  every  day  new  fuel  was 
added  to  the  already  intense  flame.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Dred  Scott  case  was  made  the  means  of 
bringing  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  the 
political  arena,  with  the  hope  that  the  common  re- 
spect for  its  authority  would  produce  the  ordinary 
result.  This  point  gained,  the  friends  of  slavery 
would  have  had  the  first  real  triumph  of  the  conflict, 
as  they  never  would  have  opened  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  without  the  certainty  of  a  verdict 
which,  it  was  supposed,  would  subserve  the  double 
purpose  of  quieting  the  country  and  rendering  their 
cause  less  vulnerable,  while  it  also  supplied  an  ever 
ready  means  of  defense.  In  the  preceding  lines  the 
aims  of  the  party  and  the  extent  of  its  success  have 
been  briefly  shown.  It  is 'now  proposed  to  review 
the  history  of  the  Government  from  the  earliest 
times,  touching  the  tendencies  for  or  against  the  ex- 
tension of  human  slavery,  the1  application  of  the 
Constitution  with  its  implied  or  avowed  sanctions 
to  the  Territories,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

From  the  days  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  decision 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  the  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States,"  had 
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controlled  the  course  of  all  Administrations,  and 
for  more  than  half  of  that  period  there  was  no  di- 
vision of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  The  original 
States  lying  against  the  wilderness  had  claimed  all 
the  territory  stretching  westward  over  the  Alleghany 
and  toward  the  Mississippi;  and  when,  in  1784,  Vir- 
ginia came  to  grant  or  turn  over  her  claim  to  the 
General  Government,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  form 
of  government,  or  a  form  by  which  Congress  should 
govern  all  this  territory,  which  "The  Congress" 
adopted,  and  which  became  the  basis  of  the  "Ordi- 
nance of  1787."  The  Territorial  Bill  of  1784,  while 
containing  a  very  perfect  plan  of  government,  as 
much  as  any  work  of  Mr.  Jefferson  serves  to  delin- 
eate the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind.  It  provided 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  on  the  southwest 
as  well  as  that  on  the  northwest,  and  contained  a 
clause  providing  that  slavery  should  not  exist  any- 
where in  all  the  territory  west  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States  after  the  year  1800.  This  clause  "The 
Congress"  considered  it  best  to  strike  out.  This 
bill  and  its  history  will  be  found  in  another  volume 
of  this  work;  as  also  .the  "Ordinance  of  1787,"  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  1850,  which,  it  was  believed,  happily  disposed  of 
the  slavery  issue  forever. 

Congress,  under  the  Federal  Government,  in  1789 
adopted  the  Ordinance  of  1787  as  the  permanent 
plan  for  governing  the  Territories.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  original  ordinance  but  the  substitution 
of  such  terms  as  suited  the  constituted  authorities 
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of  the  new  government,  and  the  following  preamble 
was  appended : — 

"  Whereas,  In  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  may  continue  to  have 
full  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  in  which,  by  the  said 
ordinance,  any  information  is  to  be  given,  or  communica- 
tion made,  by  the  Governor  of  the  said  Territory  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  to  any  of  their 
officers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Governor  to  give 
such  information,  and  to  make  such  communication,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  the  President 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  all  officers  which  by  the  said 
ordinance  were  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled;  and  all  officers  so  appointed 
shall  be  commissioned  by  him;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  might,  by  the  said 
ordinance,  revoke  any  commission,  or  remove  from  any 
office,  the  President  is  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same 
powers  of  revocation  and  removal. 

"Section  2.  That  in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  res- 
ignation, or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  of  the  said 
Territory,  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  and  required  to  execute  all  the  powers  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  the  Governor  during  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  ab- 
sence of  the  said  Governor." 

This  great  pillar  in  the  government  of  the  country- 
contains  three  prominent  features  bearing  on  this  dis- 
cussion.    These  are  that  the  Executive  and  Congress 
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are  the  supreme  power  in  providing  and  carrying  on 
the  Government;  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  all 
this  vast  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River ;  and  that 
"any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor 
or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed." 

The  adoption  of  this  ordinance  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  of  Congress  under  the  Federal  Government,  and 
was  the  act,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  men  who 
had  supported  it  in  the  Continental  Congress  under 
the  Confederation,  and  who  had  aided  in  framing  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  assented  to  and  supported 
by  all  others  who  had  been  members  of  the  old  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitutional  Convention.  There  was 
neither  division  of  sentiment  nor  question  of  Consti- 
tutionality on  this  measure.  Under  the  Confederacy 
this  system  of  government  for  the  Territories  had 
been  framed  with  perfect  unanimity;  the  Constitu- 
tion had  adopted  its  principle  with  a  view  to  making 
it  the  law  of  the  permanent  government  about  to  be 
formed ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  under  that  govern- 
ment, with  this  previous  understanding,  was  to  adopt 
the  ordinance  itself,  and  make  it  thereby,  or  in  the 
only  way,  a  part  of  the  organic  machinery  of  the 
Republic.  And  this  step  was  taken  because  the 
measure  expressed  in  the  best  manner  both  the  wis- 
dom and  feeling  of  the  political  leaders  and  legis- 
lators of  that  time,  and  rested  upon  the  authority 
they  did  not  question;  namely,  that  the  Territories 
belonged  to  the  General  Government,  and  that  it 
had  the  right   to  legislate  for  and  govern  its  own 
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property,  however  acquired.  There  was  nothing  un- 
constitutional in  this  step,  or  in.  this  view,  as  the 
Constitution  had  made  Congress  the  supreme  power 
over  the  Territories,  and  this  provision  Congress 
adopted  as  best  suited  for  carrying  this  power  into 
effect,  and  the  States  and  the  people  sanctioned  the 
course.  The  General  Government  in  the  Executive 
and  Congress  was  now  the  established  sovereign,  and 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  only  constitution  pro- 
vided for  the  Territories.  This  provision  was  not 
only  designed  for  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  but  for  all  other  territory  to  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States.  And  so  it  was  substantially  ap- 
plied to  all  other  until  the  invention  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  and  even  then  it  was  but  temporarily 
checked.  As  political  organizations  the  Constitution 
did  not  recognize  the  Territories.  It  only  provided 
that  Congress  should  make  all  needful  laws  and  reg- 
ulations for  them,  take  care  of  and  control  them  until 
they  should  become  States,  with  the  rights  of  States 
as  designated  in  the  Constitution. 

During  the  great  slavery  conflict  which  began  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and,  indeed, 
some  years  previously,  the  South  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  as  having  a  Northern 
origin,  and  as  designed  from  that  quarter  to  work 
against  her  interests.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
committee  which  brought  in  that  ordinance  was 
composed  of  three  Southern  men  and  two  Northern, 
and  all  the  States  then  present  in  "  The  Congress " 
voted  for  it.     These  were  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
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South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Delaware,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  five  Slave  and 
three  Free  States.  And  only  one  delegate  in  "  The 
Congress  "  voted  against  it.  Under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment there  was  a  similar  unanimity  in  adopting 
the  ordinance.  Besides,  it  was  based  upon  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Ordinance  of  1784,  which  was  originally  de- 
signed to  sweep  slavery  from  all  the  territory  of  the 
Confederation  in  eighteen  years.  Then,  too,  the 
Virginia  Legislature  sanctioned  the  ordinance  unan- 
imously, and  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, the  other  States  in  the  South  ceding  lands  to 
the  Government,  did  the  same  thing,  these  three  ex- 
cepting only  the  clause  of  the  ordinance  which  for- 
bade slavery  in  territory  given  up  by  them. 

In  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  in  1798,  in  applying  to  it  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  some  friendly  discussion  arose  in 
Congress  as  to  the  propriety  and  justice  of  omitting 
the  anti-slavery  clause.  In  this  discussion  several 
Northern  men,  if  it  is  at  all  admissible  to  use  this 
term  before  the  birth  of  sectional  parties,  were  quite 
warm  in  their  disposition  to  let  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  alone  in  their  own  way  of  managing 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  noted  William  B. 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  said  that  it  might  be  a  method  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves  by  allowing 
them  to  be  carried  into  the  Territories,  and  spread 
over  a  wider  scope  of  country.  And  although  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  let  slavery  alone  in  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  on  the  motion  of  R.  G.  Harper,  of 
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South  Carolina,  this  section  was  added  to  the  organ- 
izing bill : — 

"  Section  7.  That  from  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  aforesaid  Government,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said 
Mississsippi  Territory,  from  any  port  or  place  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  to  be  so  im- 
ported or  brought,  or  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  in  so  im- 
porting or  bringing  any  slave  or  slaves  ;  and  that  every 
person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted  before 
any  Court  within  the  said  Territory,  having  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  and  every  slave 
so  imported  or  brought,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars; 
one  moiety  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
moiety  for  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  sue 
for  the  same  ;  and  that  every  slave,  so  imported  or  brought, 
shall  thereupon  become  entitled  to,  and  receive  his  or  her 
freedom."     (Act  of  April  7,  1798.) 

The  Constitution  provided  that  the  importation 
of  "  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit "  should  forever  cease  in 
1808.  But  this  time  was  too  long  for  many  South- 
ern men,  who  seemed  restless  and  uneasy  under  the 
increase  and  spread  of  slavery,  as  clearly  enough 
appears  from  the  early  legislation  for  Mississippi. 
In  the  Spring  of  1806,  at  the  instance  of  D.  R. 
Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  for  the  prohibition  of  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  Mississippi  and  Orleans.  This 
Southern  measure  was  not  finally  acted  upon. 

In  other  volumes  of  this  work  the  action  of  Con- 
gress  has   been  shown  in  reference  to  appeals  from 
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citizens  of  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  settle- 
ments in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  asking  the  suspension 
of  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the  Territorial  Ordinance 
of  1787  for  ten  years.  And  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  petitions,  Congress,  with  its  undisputed 
power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  such  notion  that  the  Constitution 
either  extended  over  or  should  be  made  to  extend 
over  the  Territories,  refused  to  grant  the  request. 
One  of  the  refusals  was  expressed  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  1806,  in  the  language  of  the  cel- 
ebrated John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  sufficiently 
evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  labor 
of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote  the  growth  and  set- 
tlement of  colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor, 
demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more  valuable 
than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpe- 
dient to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  North-western  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  extensive 
frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and 
benevolent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants 
will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for 
a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigration." 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  Indiana  there 
were  slaves  in  the  Territory,  mainly  brought  up  from 
Louisiana  by  the  old  Spanish  and  French  settlers  at 
Vincennes,  Cahokia,  and  a  few  other  points.  But 
Congress  had  no  hesitancy  in  applying  the  "sagacious 
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and  benevolent  restraint"  it  possessed  as  the  sov- 
ereign in  providing  what  it  deemed  best  for  the 
incompetent  minor.  And  here  it  most  fully  and 
clearly  included  among  its  powers  that  of  legislating 
for  or  against  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Nor  was 
there  any  doubt  or  discussion  on  this  point.  Not 
until  long  after  this  date  was  there  any  noteworthy 
disagreement  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
nor  in  the  authority  of  Congress  over  it  and  other 
matters  in  the  Territories,  nor  as  to  the  general 
restrictive  sentiments  and  tendencies  of  the  whole 
country  as  to  slavery.  So  general  and  fixed  was  the 
latent  feeling  against  slavery,  or  against  any  display 
of  attachment  to  it,  that  the  words  "  slave  "  and 
"slavery"  are  in  a  most  peculiar  and  direct  way 
omitted  from  the  Constitution,  although  the  "Ordi- 
nance of  1787"  contains  the  latter  word. 

In  1803  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  in  purchasing 
Louisiana  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  thus  was 
added  to  this  Government  the  vast  territory  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  the  north  by  the  British  Possessions,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  the  western  border  of  the  North- 
western Territory.  This  was  the  first  acquired 
territory,  but  with  it  no  new  question  of  government 
or  authority  was  acquired.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  this  new  territory, 
and  as  soon  as  that  body  could  be  convened  it  pro- 
vided immediately  for  its  occupancy  and  government. 
In  this  case  Congress  exhibited  its  power  in  a  more 
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marked  manner  than  it  had  ever  done  over  the  orig- 
inal territory.     It  was  necessary  for  the  new  acquisi- 
tion to  be  provided  for  at  once,  and  the  most  expe- 
ditious way,  and  the  one  evidently  the  most  likely 
to  be  attended  with  good  results  until  Congress  could 
have  time  to  adapt  the  plan  of  the  "Ordinanx^   of 
1787,"  the  established  Territorial  Constitution  of  the 
Republic,  was  to  continue  the  old  kingly  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  form.     A  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  this  effect  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  select  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  Southern  and  two  Northern 
men,  John  Randolph  being  the  chairman.     The  bill 
provided  that  until  Congress  could  further  legislate  the 
existing  government  should  be  continued,  the  Presi- 
dent taking  the    place    of  the   king    of   Spain,  and 
appointing  the  Territorial  officers  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.     This  imperial  form  of  government 
was  opposed  by  the  Federalists,  but  it  was  passed, 
and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Jefferson  signed  it.     The 
Constitution  had   provided   no  way  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territorial   possessions    of   the  Nation. 
This  matter  was  simply  left  to  Congress,  and  having 
this  power,  and  being  recognized  as  the  only  power, 
it  did   at  once  what  was   best  and   necessary.     It 
legalized    a   kingly   government   for   Louisiana,  and 
its  only  apology  and  authority  was  its  sovereignty. 
And  between  the  original  and  an  acquired  territory  it 
recognized  no  difference  as  to  its  power,  and  there 
could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  without  a  binding 
treaty,  be  none. 

An  interesting  point  connected  with   this  whole 
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matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  first  so-called  Republican  (Demo- 
cratic) President.  Under  the  great  cry  of  abuse  of 
power  and  centralization  surrounded  by  several  col- 
lateral cries  of  more  or  less  importance,  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  arisen  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  its  head, 
and  in  1800  overthrown  the  old  Federalists  who  had 
established  the  Government,  but  who  never  again,  or  at 
least  not  for  many  years  under  their  political  descend- 
ants, got  control  of  affairs.  Here  now  was  the 
strange  spectacle  of  this  new  democracy,  which  had 
been  termed  Jacobinical,  in  its  third  year  of  power 
establishing  a  territorial  government  which  gave  the 
President  the  powers  of  an  old  European  monarchy, 
and  startled  and  amazed  the  old  Federalists  who  were 
its  only  opponents.  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
instance  in  the  history  of  this  Government  of  the 
unauthorized  assumption  of  great  and  unusual  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

In  the  winter  of  1803  Congress  passed  a  bill,  also 
from  the  Administration,  and  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  John  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
territory  acquired  from  France,  now  applying  to  it, 
substantially,  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Here  again 
Congress  gave  another  remarkable  example  of  its 
recognized  independence  of  the  Constitution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Territories,  and  its  equally  well-recog- 
nized authority  as  to  slavery  in  them.  The  tenth 
section  of  this  bill  declared' that  slaves  should  not  be 
imported  into  the  Territory  from  foreign  parts ;  that 
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slaves  should  not  be  brought  into  it  from  any  cf  the 
States,  even  if  they  had  been  imported  since  1798 ; 
and  that  no  slaves  should  be  brought  into  the  Terri- 
tory except  by  the  owners  for  their  own  use  as 
settlers,  and  the  wonderful  penalty  affixed  of  free- 
dom to  the  slave  and  a  fine  against  the  transgressor. 
Although  the  various  striking  features  of  the  bill 
were  freely  discussed,  it  finally  passed  with  great 
unanimity.  A  particular  history  of  the  organization 
of  Louisiana  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  work. 

In  1819  the  plan  of  government  for  Louisiana 
was  adopted  for  Florida,  and  in  1823  the  Territorial 
Ordinance  of  1787  was  applied  to  it,  modified  as  it 
had  been  in  Orleans  Territory,  Congress  taking  the 
same  view  and  the  same  course  in  the  exercise  of 
its  privileges  and  powers  which  had  always  charac- 
terized its  acts.  And  yet  the  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  some  of  them  in  active  life,  and  those  actually 
at  the  head  of  public  affairs  were  their  pupils  and 
associates. 

In  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  period 
I  find  the  following  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  bearing  on  the  power  of  Congress 
in  the  Territories  : — 

"  In  the  meantime  Florida  continues  to  be  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  governed  by  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  of  the    United  States.     Perhaps   the   power  of 
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governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means 
of  self-government,  may  result,  necessarily,  from  the  facts 
that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever 
may  be  the  source  from  which  the  power  is  derived,  the  pos- 
session of  it  is  unquestionable." 

When  General  Jackson  was  Governor  of  Florida 
he  arrested  the  course  of  Judge  Fromentin,  who 
held  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
he  had  the  right  to  demand  the  body  of  a  prisoner 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Governor,  by  showing 
him  in  Jacksonian  style  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  reach,  had  not  been  extended 
over  Florida,  and  that  Congress  had  not  by  act 
authorized  him  to  issue  the  writ  of  "  habeas  corpus." 
It  should  also  be  remembered  here  that  Congress,  in 
the  winter  of  1803,  in  providing  a  government  for 
the  acquired  territory,  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
calling  the  upper  half  the  District  of  Louisiana,  and 
placing  its  government  under  General  Harrison,  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  Harrison  and 
the  Indiana  Judges  went  over  to  St.  Louis  with  full 
"power  to  establish,  in  the  said  District  of  Louisiana, 
inferior  courts,  and  to  prescribe  their  jurisdiction 
and  duties,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  they  may 
deem  conducive  to  the  good  government  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  Con- 
gress." That  is,  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the 
sovereign  power  which  was  treating  all  its  Territories 
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alike,  however  they  were  acquired.  Thus  far  the 
history  and  practices  of  the  Government  and  the 
tendencies  and  sentiments  of  the  country  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  extension  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  as  well  as  other  things  in  them. 

In  1818  Missouri  applied  to  Congress  for  an  act 
to  enable  her  to  form  a  Constitution,  preparatory  to 
admission  as  a  State.  See  the  detailed  history  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  other  volumes  of  this 
work.  Heretofore  the  formation  of  State  govern- 
ments had  been  attended  with  no  difficulties.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  had  been  admitted  out  of  the 
North-western  Territory  "without  slavery,  according 
to  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  And  in  April,  1812, 
Louisiana,  and  in  December,  1817,  Mississippi,  in 
the  Southwest,  had  also  become  States,  but  without 
the  slavery  restriction,  and  without  any  conflict  on 
the  subject.  It  had  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  at  the  South.  The  grounds  for 
this  inexpediency  have  been  sufficiently  exhibited. 
But  when  the  Missouri  Bill  came  up,  Mr.  James 
Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  introduction  of 
a  clause  forbidding  slavery  in  the  new  State.  This 
step  was  immediately  followed  by  hot  words  from 
the  South,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  flames  on  this  matter,  which  had 
previously  been  approached  with  such  caution  and 
unanimity.  The  House  sustained  Mr.  Tallmadge's 
restriction,  but  it  failed  in  the  Senate,  and  so  the  bill 
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was  not  finally  acted  upon  at  that  session.  At  the 
same  time  a  bill  had  been  brought  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Missouri  under  the  name  Arkansas.  This  had 
also  been  met  by  a  proposition  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther introduction  of  slavery,  and  providing  for  the 
freedom  of  slave  children  born  after  the  admission 
of  the  State. 

The  Missouri  bill,  however,  had  failed  to  pass, 
and  during  the  long  vacation  of  Congress  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1819  the  country  was  greatly  excited,  and 
the  fears  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  least  partisan 
of  the  politicians,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  the  day 
were  aroused  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  To  all 
appearances  the  fears  of  men  were  well-founded;  it 
was  the  darkest  period  which  had  yet  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  The  ablest  and  best 
men  of  the  South  had  not  started  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  over  this  or  any  subject  concern- 
ing the  Territories.  There  was  no  doubt  on  that 
point.  Even  this  desperate  emergency  did  not  suggest 
the  more  desperate  expedient  of  setting  at  defiance 
former  practices,  and  the  well-recognized  authority 
of  Congress.  And  the  possibility  of  any  accommo- 
dation or  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  Congress 
seemed  very  doubtful. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  De- 
cember, 1819,  the  Missouri  question  again  came  up, 
and  on  the  line  of  suggestions  previously  offered 
by  Mr.  McLane  compromises  were  now  presented 
in  various  shapes,  all  looking  to  a  division    of  the 
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Territory,  excluding  slavery  from  one  side,  and  neither 
legislating  it  in  nor  out  of  the  other.  The  line  of 
36°  30'  was  finally  fixed  upon,  excluding  Missouri 
from  its  effects ;  but  after  the  attachment  of  the  bill 
to  organize  Maine  to  the  Missouri  bill,  to  compel  the 
House  to  acquiesce  in  dropping  the  restriction,  and 
much  other  cautious  maneuvering,  there  was  no 
agreement.  The  committees  of  conference  were  then 
appointed,  and  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  for  the 
House  to  drop  the  restrictive  measure,  and  accept 
the  compromise  line,  and  the  Senate  drop  Maine 
from  the  bill  allowing  her  admission.  Late  in  Feb- 
ruary this  state  of  affairs  was  reached.  Many  of 
the  Northern  men  now  left  their  former  position,  and 
came  to  the  support  of  the  compromise,  the  final 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  standing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  against  forty-two  for  this 
famous  measure,  which  at  once  restored  peace  to  the 
country.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  had  been  twenty- 
seven  to  fifteen. 

Early  in  the  session,  when  the  members  were 
fresh  from  their  constituents,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  had  said  that  "  he  believed  there  was  no  mem- 
ber, he  knew  of  none,  who  doubted  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  Territories;  and  the  only  question 
which  the  bill  could  present  was  one  of  expediency." 
This  was  a  new  way  of  talking,  but  it  brought  no 
response.  There  was  no  division  on  that  subject. 
It  was  the  common  theory  of  the  Government,  and 
there   had  been  no   question   about  its  application. 
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General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  subsequently  expressed 
what  was  the  belief  of  that  day  in  these  words : — 

"  He  considered  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Ter- 
ritory as  supreme,  unlimited,  before  the  admission ;  that 
Congress  could  bestow  on  its  Territories  any  restrictions 
that  it  thought  proper,  and  the  people,  when  they  settled 
therein,  did  so  under  a  knowledge  of  the  restriction." 

And  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Louis  McLane,  of 
Delaware,  a  Slave  State,  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate : — 

"No  little  reliance  has  been  placed  by  the  honorable 
mover  upon  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  vesting  in 
Congress  a  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  inquiry  whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Territorial  government  is  derived  from  this  clause. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not.  The  power  here 
conferred  is  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  needful 
rules  respecting  the  property  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
designed,  I  think,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  land  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  all  regulations  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  its  proper  disposition ;  or  to  convert 
it  to  other  public  objects  disconnected  with  sale  or  rev- 
enue— to  retain  this  power  even  after  the  Territory  had 
assumed  the  State  government,  and  perhaps  to  divert  from 
the  State  government  the  right  of  taxing  it,  as  it  would 
do  the  property  of  individuals.  It  is  silent  as  to  the 
people;  and  their  slaves  are  the  property  of  their  owners 
and  not  of  the  Government.  The  right  of  governing  a 
Territory  is  clearly  incident  to  the  right  of  acquiring  it. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  Government  might 
purchase  a  Territory,  with  a  population  upon  it,  and  not 
have  the  power  to  give  them   laws;    but  from  whatever 
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source  the  power  is  derived,  I  admit  it  to  be  plenary,  so 
long  as  it  continues  in  a  state  of  Territorial  dependence, 
but  no  longer.  I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  execute  this 
power.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  is,  to 
be  governed  by  others;  of  a  State,  to  govern  themselves." 

Of  those  who  opposed  the  Compromise  Measure, 
none  did  it  on  the  grounds  of  want  of  power  in  Con- 
gress, or  Constitutional  considerations.  They  urged 
unequal  division,  and  expediency,  a  thing  which  had 
been  considered  of  sufficient  force  farther  South. 

In  the  President's  Cabinet  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories was  brought  to  a  direct  test.  Mr.  Monroe 
asked  the  written  opinions  of  his  council  as  to  this 
power  in  Congress,  and  as  to  whether  the  bill  ex- 
tended this  power  over  the  Territorial  condition,  and 
into  the  State.  The  result  was  a  unanimous  verdict 
supporting  the  former  practices  of  the  Government, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  and  the  present 
action  of  Congress  as  to  the  supremacy  of  that  body 
in  this  kind  of  legislation  for  the  Territories.  The 
opinion  was  also  virtually  unanimous  in  the  Cabinet 
that  the  power  of  Congress  on  this  question  ceased 
with  the  admission  of  the  State. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Smith  Thompson  were 
the  Northern  members  of  this  Cabinet,  the  other  three 
and  the  President  being  Southern  men,  one  of  whom 
was  Mr.  Calhoun  himself.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  the  Administrations,  but 
it  was  also  a  far  more  able  body  of  men  than   the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  unques- 
tionably so  in  relation  to  political  topics  as  bearing 
in  any  way  on  the  government  of  the  country. 

But  the  weight  against  the  majority  (controlling) 
opinion  of  the  Court  does  not  stop  here.  Congress 
compared  favorably  at  that  time  with  any  period  of 
its  existence.  Some  of  the  men  who  had  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Government,  and  who  knew 
well  the  scope  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
views  of  the  "  Framers,"  and  who  had  aided  at  every 
step  in  the  application  of  the  Ordinance  to  the 
Territories,  and  in  the  general  legislation  for  the 
country,  took  part  in  this  extraordinary  affair.  Then 
the  classes  of  political  leaders,  known  as  the  "race 
of  giants,"  were  prominent  in  this  conflict.  Concern- 
ing them  Thomas  Hart  Benton  makes  this  remark- 
able statement : — 

"Perhaps  if  the  period  of  our  legislative  history  was 
to  be  picked  out  when  the  National  Legislature  appeared 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  would  be  in  that  middle 
period  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Administration  when  the  surviv- 
ing great  men  of  the  first  generation  were  still  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  gigantic  progeny  of  the  second  were  mount- 
ing upon  it.  I  came  into  Congress  at  that  period,  and 
such  was  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  Senate 
inspired  me,  that  I  sat  there  six  years  without  opening 
my  mouth  on  any  subject  outside  of  my  own  State.  0! 
si  sic  semper  !  And  yet  this  assemblage  of  the  illustrious 
old,  and  not  less  illustrious  young,  are  now,  after  almost 
forty  years,  to  be  considered  as  ignorant  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  had  helped  to  make,  and  were  sworn  to 
observe,  and  doing  things  which  require  to  be  repudiated." 
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The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  any  part  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  from 
France  in  1803  put  the  United  States  under  obliga- 
tions which  stood  above  and  superior  to  its  Con- 
stitution, was  but  trifling  with  the  case.  Certain 
it  is  that  Congress  never  meditated  for  a  moment 
any  diminution  of  its  power  by  the  treaty  with 
Bonaparte,  and  went  on  to  govern  the  acquired  ter- 
ritory as  it  had  done  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Government. 

The  mere  statement  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise violated  a  leading  feature  of  the  Constitution, 
that  giving  citizens  of  all  the  States  equal  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  was  a  poor  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  opinion  that  the  # Compromise  was 
unconstitutional  and  void.  The  Territorial  govern- 
ment was  not  the  State  government,  and  all  men 
who  left  the  boundaries  of  the  States  to  live  in  the 
Territories  knew  well  that  they  would  have  no  rights 
and  privileges  there  not  directly  bestowed  by  Con- 
gress. The  rights  of  a  State  were  confined  to  it. 
Beyond  its  boundaries  were  the  rights  of  others,  or 
the  peculiar  and  especial  rights  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  consolidated  republic  this  pretension 
would  have  been  valid.  With  the  dogma  of  State 
Rights,  as  extremely  interpreted,  it  was  inconsistent. 
The  slave  line  of  36°  30'  did  not  apply  to  the  States, 
and  it  has  been  fully  shown  that  with  the  Constitu- 
tion was  accepted  and  adopted  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  government  of  the  Territories ;  that  it  was 
the  understanding  with  the  "  Framers  "  that  it  should 
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be  adopted ;  and  that  consequently  the  Constitution 
was  almost  silent  as  to  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, only  making  a  general  reference  to  the 
source  (Congress) ;  hence  it  follows,  that  neither  in 
spirit  nor  form  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  nor 
other  acts  of  Congress  as  to  the  government  and 
control  of  the  Territories,  including  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  unconstitutional.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  briefly  the  standing  of  this  Compromise 
from  its  passage  to  its  repeal  in  1854. 

13—o 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  REVIEW  CONTINUED— A  NEW  DOGMA— THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE  TERRITORIES— A  DE- 
CISION WITHOUT  EFFECT— THE  GREAT  COURT  FALLS- 
MR.  BUCHANAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY— JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

YEARS  of  comparative  quiet  followed  the  great 
'storm  resulting  in  the  Missouri  Compromise; 
and  although  nothing  occurred  to  contradict  the  pol- 
icy of  the  past,  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  Measure  of  1820  was  prominently  brought  for- 
ward in  a  way  to  indicate  its  validity  and  the  pop- 
ular estimation  in  which  this  Compromise  was  held. 
In  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  Congress  re- 
affirmed and  enforced  the  Missouri  Compromise  Meas- 
ure by  enacting  that  slavery  should  be  excluded 
from  all  that  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  36° 
30'  when  formed  into  States ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Texas  formally  accepted  the  terms  presented  to  her. 
The  history  of  the  annexation,  and  other  matters 
growing  out  of  it,  has  been  quite  fully  presented  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  volumes  of  this  work. 
The  prospects  of  acquiring  additional  territory  from 
Mexico  gave  rise  to  the  question  of  restriction  or 
exclusion  of  slavery,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Brinkerhoff  or  Wilmot  Proviso  in- 
creased  the    now   not   unexpressed   feeling  in   the 
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South  against  the  old  tendency  to  cramp  slavery. 
The  South  had  regained,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  slave  territory  which,  it  was  claimed,  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  Southern  Cabinet  gave  away  in  1819,  but 
this  was  not  satisfactory.  She  desired  to  reach  the 
Pacific;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others  were 
then  working  for  the  imaginary  confederacy,  which 
at  no  distant  day  might  appear  necessary,  and  which 
should  ambitiously  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with 
the  certainty  of  some  day  embracing  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
In  1847  Mr.  Calhoun  notified  his  friends  in  the 
South  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  to  force  the 
slavery  issue  upon  the  North.  "We  are  now  stronger 
relatively  than  we  shall  be  hereafter,  politically  and 
morally,"  he  said.  The  Brinkerhoff-Wilmot  Proviso, 
or  rather  its  spirit,  was  to  be  the  chief  pretext  for 
forcing  this  issue.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  found  that  the 
tariff  could  not  be  maintained  as  a  great  dividing 
issue  between  the  two  sections;  and  as  early  as  1835 
he  had  shifted  to  slavery  as  the  subject  certain  not 
only  "to  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  but  also  to  set 
the  whole  country  in  uproar.  At  the  outset  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  public  career  he  was  not  especially  the 
champion  of  slavery.  It  did  not  then  disturb  his 
equanimity  to  talk  with  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the 
sin  of  the  "institution."  But  he  was  an  inconsistent 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  did  not  look  forward 
with  him.  The  disposition  of  the  Southern  phi- 
losopher and  politician,  excepting,  perhaps,  notably 
Madison,  the  statesman,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
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General  Jackson,  was  ever  to  turn  towards  the  past, 
to  draw  support  and  example  from  European  forms 
and  the  dead  and  doubtful  institutions  of  former  ages. 
Now,  however,  in  the  face  of  his  own  record,  early 
in  the  spring  of  1847,  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  in  Con- 
gress his  new  slavery  resolutions ;  and  although  they 
were  never  acted  upon,  they  set  out  for  the  first  time 
the  idea  of  the  self-extension  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Territories,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  the  powerlessness  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory.  Against  the 
demands  Mr.  Calhoun  now  made  he  placed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Mr.  Benton  said  these  reso- 
lutions were  a  fire-brand,  and  so  they  were.  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  written  in  his  Southern  letter  that  the 
issue  must  be  courted;  and  he  had  now  actually 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  declared  the  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  far  in  advance  of  William  H. 
Seward.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  given  his  unqualified 
support  to  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  member 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  in  1820;  had  always  sub- 
sequently sustained  the  validity  and  policy  of  that 
measure ;  and  only  two  years  previously,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet,  had  supported  the  pro- 
priety and  right  of  the  Compromise  in  its  application 
to  Texas.  From  this  time  there  was  no  real  rest 
on  the  slavery  question,  although  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850  caused  a  temporary  lull,  which  led 
many  earnest  and  peaceful  men  of  both  sections  to 
hope  that  the  end  of  the  conflict  had  been  reached, 
at  least  in  their  day. 
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The  attempts  to  organize  governments  for  the 
new  territory  acquired  by  the  adventure  and  bold- 
ness of  John  C.  Fremont  and  the  war  with  Mexico 
were  for  a  time  unsuccessful.  Here  Mr.  Calhoun 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  proposed  bill  his  doc- 
trine "that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  extended  over,  and  declared  to  be 
in  force  in,  said  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof, 
may  be  applicable."  This  item  constituted  obscurely 
the  thirty-fifth  section  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill;  and  so 
successful  was  this  plan  of  putting  it  among  the  un- 
important details  of  the  measure  that  even  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  with  all  his  watchfulness,  did  not  know 
it  was  there.  Finally,  in  March,  1849,  Isaac  P. 
Walker,  in  the  Senate,  was  the  direct  instrument  in 
causing  to  be  appended  to  the  General  Appropriation 
Bill  a  bill  for  organizing  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, which  contained  these  words:  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  all  and  singular,  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  (naming  them)  be,  and  the 
same  hereby,  are  extended  over,  and  given  full  force 
and  efficacy  in,  the  said  Territories."  General  Cass 
had  formerly  suggested  the  theory  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, and  this  strange  matter  was  blooming  out 
with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  The  original  bill 
presented  by  Mr.  Walker  did  not  contain  this  new 
theory  of  legislating  the  Constitution  into  the  Terri- 
tories ;  and  on  the  second  day  he  brought  it  in  as  a 
direct  amendment,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  he 
said.     This  was  simply  Mr.  Calhoun's  way  of  courting 
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the  issue,  the  conflict;  and  he  at  once  came  forward 
as  its  champion.  Of  this  remarkable  proceeding  Mr. 
Webster  said : — 

"  Let  me  say,  that  in  this  general  sense  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  extending  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  extended  over  the  United  States,  and  nothing  else. 
It  can  not  be  extended  over  anything,  except  the  old 
States,  and  the  new  States  that  shall  come  in  hereafter, 
when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of 
ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarkable,  among  em- 
inent gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judicial 
gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  and  every  prin- 
ciple designed  to  protect  personal  liberty,  is  extended  by 
force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  new  Territory. 
That  proposition  can  not  be  maintained  at  all.  How  do 
you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduction?  It  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  the  loosest  of  all  possible  construc- 
tions. It  is  said  that  this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly,  these  rights 
must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can  be  enjoyed  in 
a  Territory." 

This  was  precisely  the  opinion  General  Jackson 
had  carried  out  in  Florida,  and,  in  fact,  that  had 
been  universally  acted  upon  up  to  this  time. 

But  the  Senate  actually  concurred  in  the  Walker 
Bill,  amendment  and  all,  and  sent  the  appropriation 
bill,  with  this  strange  "rider,"  to  the  House.  That 
body  rejected  it,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  after  mid- 
night, made  a  motion  to  end  the  session  without 
passing  the  bill  of  appropriations  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  At  this  juncture,  the 
Senate  dropped  the  Walker-Calhoun  "  rider,"  and  the 
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General  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  before  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  President  ante- 
dating his  signature  one  day,  to  give  the  bill  validity. 
The  attempt  to  legislate  the  Constitution  into  the 
Territories,  and  the  power  of  Congress  out  of  them, 
had  failed.  There  were  now  two  ways  left  to  the 
advocates  of  this  new  and  groundless  theory,  and 
one  of  them  Mr.  Calhoun  had  already  hinted  at,  that 
of  giving  it  force  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  the  other  was  at  once  announced, 
namely,  that  the  Constitution  extended  over  the 
Territories  without  need  of  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Congress  had  no  power  over  the  matter 
whatever.  Here,  now,  the  way  had  been  prepared 
for  opening  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  case 
which  had  never,  been  questioned  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
was  now  unerringly  pointed  to,  if  it  should  ever  be 
called  upon  to  give  one.  The  continued  agitation  of 
the  slavery  issue,  and  the  final  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  in  1854,  and  the  desperate  struggle 
that  brought  in  Kansas,  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  followers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  their 
friends  in  the  North,  to  strengthen  their  cause,  and, 
if  possible,  establish  its  truth,  and  with  this,  obedi- 
ence to  it,  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
pretext  was  furnished  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which 
never  would  have  assumed  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  except  from  the  political  and  partisan 
aspects  given  it  in  an  extra-judicial,  if  not  unlawful, 
manner,  by  the  Court.     But  through  the  medium  of 
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this  case,  over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  the  Su- 
preme Court  managed  to  give  the  opinions  required, 
and  as  they  had  been  provided  and  given  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  1847.     They  were  : — 

First,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Government 
extended  of  itself  over  the  Territories  as  well  as 
over  the  States. 

Second,  that  the  Government  can  exercise  no 
power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  of  a 
Territory,  beyond  what  the  Constitution  confers,  nor 
lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  reserved. 

Third,  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  rights  in 
property.  A  slave  is  property,  and  the  same  in  the 
sight  of  the  Constitution  as  a  cow.  If  a  man  had 
the  right  to  carry  his  jackknife  into  a  Territory,  he 
had  an  equal  right  to  carry  his  slave,  another  chat- 
tel, with  him.  And  '  the  only  power  conferred  on  the 
Government  is  the  power,  coupled  with  the  duty,  of 
guarding  and  protecting  the  owner'  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  different  species  of  property. 

Fourth,  that,  consequently,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  was  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, void. 

The  Court  also  decided  that  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  providing  that  Congress  should  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Territories, 
applied  only  to  the  original  territory  held,  as  acquired 
by  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  not  to  any  obtained 
by  treaty  or  purchase.  This  decision,  so  far  as  lan- 
guage could  do  so,  undid  all  the  work  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  set  at  defiance  the  judgment,  wisdom, 
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and  justice  of  the  past,  and  treated  with  contempt 
and  as  folly  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  law- 
yers, politicians,  jurists,  statesmen,  and  patriots  who 
had  framed  the  Constitution,  and  organized  and 
operated  the  Government  to  this  time,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  equally  respectable  and  very  large  class 
of  men  who  held  the  opposite  views  at  the  moment 
of  the  decision,  and  forever  afterwards.  But  the  de- 
cision was  without  any  effect,  other  than  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  the  conflict.  While  it  was  treated  with 
much  sincerity  on  one  side,  it  was  understood  univers- 
ally to  be  a  partisan  decision,  designed  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  great  political  emergency.  One  great  error 
of  a  majority  of  the  Court  was  the  utterly  groundless 
assumption  that  the  Constitution  provided  a  slavery 
code  for  the  Government.  These  codes  were  in  the 
,  State  Constitutions.  Slavery  had  few  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Government  was  not  based 
upon  slavery  as  the  least  one  of  its  principles,  nor 
was  it  pledged  to  it.  The  Constitution  struck  the 
first  blow  at  slavery,  in  declaring  that  the  African 
slave-trade  should  cease  in  1808 ;  and  then  Congress 
followed  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  The  most,  and  all,  that  the  Constitution 
could  do  for  slavery  was  to  provide  that  it  be  left 
alone,  and  to  the  disposition  of  the  States  within 
their  own  borders ;  that  a  "  fugitive  from  service  " 
might  be  reclaimed  in  another  State,  and  in  giving 
additional  representation  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  to  States  on  account  of  "  all  other  persons." 
With  an  agreement  between  the  factions  that  the 
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decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  final  and 
binding,  it  was  again  led  into  a  political  squabble  in 
1876,  with  the  result  of  "  8  to  7."  But  the  morale 
of  the  case  was  different,  yet  many  were  ready  to 
say  of  it  what  had  been  said  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, "  The  greatest  crime  in  the  judicial  annals  of 
the  Republic." 

Mr.  Benton  said  of  the  opinions  of  the  Court  in 
this  case  : — 

"  It  is  believed  that  these  positions  are  based  upon 
errors  of  fact,  which  being  corrected,  the  erroneous  de- 
ductions fall  of  themselves.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
a  Territory  is  assumed  to  work  an  inequality  in  the  States, 
allowing  one  part  to  carry  its  property  with  it;  the 
other,  not.  This  is  a  mistake,  a  great  error  of  fact — the 
source  of  great  errors  of  deduction.  The  citizens  of  all 
the  States,  free  and  slave,  are  precisely  equal  in  their 
capacity  to  carry  their  property  with  them  into  Territories. 
Each  may  carry  whatever  is  property  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  neither  can  carry  that  which  is  only  property  by 
statute  law ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  can  not  carry 
with  him  the  law  which  makes  it  property.  Either  may 
carry  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  this  local  property, 
but  neither  can  carry  the  law  which  makes  it  so.  The 
Virginian  may  carry  his  man  slave ;  but  he  can  not  carry 
the  Virginian  law  which  makes  him  a  slave.  The  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  may  carry  the  pile  of  money  which, 
under  a  State  law,  constitutes  a  bank ;  but  he  can  not  carry 
the  law  or  charter  which  makes  it  a  bank ;  and  his  treas- 
ure is  only  a  pile  of  money ;  and,  besides  being  impossible, 
it  would  be  absurd,  and  confusion  confounded  to  be  other- 
wise. For,  if  the  citizen  of  one  State  might  carry  his 
Slave-State  law  with  him  into  a  Territory,  the  citizens 
of  every    other   Slave    State  might  do   the    same ;    and 
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then  what  Babylonish  confusion,  not  merely  of  tongues, 
but  of  laws,  would  be  found  there !  Fifteen  different 
codes,  as  the  Slave  States  now  number,  and  more  to  come. 
For  every  Slave  State  has  a  servile  code  of  its  own,  dif- 
fering from  others  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  radically ; 
as, much  so  as  land,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  differs,  from 
cattle.  Thus,  in  some  States,  as  in  Virginia  and  others, 
slaves  are  only  chattels ;  in  others,  as  in  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana,  they  are  real  estate.  How  would  all ,  these 
codes  work  together  in  a  Territory  under  the  wing  of  the 
Constitution,  protecting  all  equally  ?  No  law  of  Congress 
there,  or  of  the  Territory,  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  them 
by  forming  them  into  one;  no  law  to  put  the  protecting 
power  of  the  Constitution  into  action ;  but  of  itself,  by  its 
own  proper  vigor,  it  is  to  give  general  and  equal  protection 
to  all  slaveholders  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
each  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he 
came.  For,  there  being  no  power  in  Congress,  or  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  to  legislate  upon  slavery,  the  whole 
subject  is  left  to  the  Constitution  and  the  State  law — that 
law  which  can  not  cross  the  State  line,  and  that  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  protection  to  slave  property  but  in  one 
instance — and  that  only  in  States,  not  in  Territories — the 
single  instance  of  recovering  runaways.  The  Constitution 
protect  slave  property  in  a  Territory,  when  by  that  in- 
strument a  runaway  from  the  Territory,  or  into  the  Terri- 
tory, can  not  be  reclaimed !  Beautiful  Constitutional 
protection  that !  Only  one  clause  under  it  to  protect  slave 
property,  and  that  limited,  in  express  words,  to  fugitives 
between  State  and  State ;  and  but  one  clause  in  it  to  pro- 
tect the  master  against  his  slaves,  and  that  limited  to 
States ;  and  but  one  clause  in  it  to  tax  slaves  as  property, 
and  that  limited  to  States ;  and  but  one  clause  in  it  to  give 
a  qualified  representation  to  Congress,  and  that  limited  to 
States.  No ;  the  thing  is  impossible.  The  owner  can  not 
carry  his  Slave   State  law  with  him   into  the  Territory; 
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nor  can  he  carry  it  into  another  Slave  State,  but  must  take 
the  law  which  he  finds  there  and  have  his  property  gov- 
erned by  it,  and,  in  some  instances,  wholly  changed  by  it, 
and  rights  lost  or  acquired  by  the  change." 

And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Benton  said  : — 

"  Who  were  the  parties  to  it  ?  The  States  alone, 
Their  delegates  framed  it  in  the  Federal  Convention ;  their 
citizens  adopted  it  in  the  State  conventions.  The  North- 
west Territory  was  then  in  existence,  and  had  been  for 
three  years ;  yet  it  had  no  voice,  either  in  the  framing  or 
adopting  of  the  instrument,  no  delegate  at  Philadelphia, 
no  submission  of  it  to  their  will  for  adoption.  The  pre- 
amble shows  it  was  made  by  States  and  for  States.  Terri- 
tories are  not  alluded  to  in  it.  The  body  of  the  instru- 
ment shows  the  same  thing,  every  clause  except  one  being 
for  States ;  and  Territories,  as  political  entities,  never 
mentioned  once;  and  the  word  "territory"  occurring 
but  once,  and  that  as  property,  assimilated  to  other  prop- 
erty— as  land,  in  fact ;  and  as  a  thing  to  be  disposed  of, 
to  be  sold.  Now,  you  never  sell  a  Territorial  government; 
but  you  sell  property ;  and  in  that  sense  alone  does  the 
word  territory  occur,  and  that  but  once  in  the  whole  in- 
strument. Tried  by  the  practice  under  it,  and  the  Terri- 
tory is  a  subject,  without  a  political  right — no  right  to  vote 
for  President,  or  Vice-President,"  or  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress ;  nor  even  to  vote  through  their 
delegate  on  any  question  in  Congress ;  all  their  officers 
appointable  and  removable  by  the  federal  authority,  even 
their  judges;  their  Territory  to  be  cut  up  as  Congress 
pleases,  even  parts  of  it  to  be  given  to  Indians ;  no 
political  rights  under  it,  except  as  specially  granted  by 
Congress ;  no  benefit  from  any  act  of  Congress,  except 
specially  named  in   it,  or  the   act   specially   extended  to 
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them,  like  the  subject  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.  How  can  the  Constitution  go  to  them  of  itself, 
■when  no  act  of  Congress  under  it  can  go  to  them  unless 
specially  extended?  Far  from  embracing  these  Terri- 
tories, the  Constitution  ignores  them,  and  even  refuses  to 
recognize  their  existence  where  it  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  service  and  from 
labor.  Look  at  the  clause.  It  only  applies  to  States — 
fugitives'  from  States  to  States.  Why?  Because  the  Or- 
dinance of  '87,  the  organic  law  of  the  Territories,  made 
that  provision  for  the  Territories,  and  about  in  the  same 
words,  and  before  it  was  put  in  the  Constitution.  In  both 
places  it  is  an  organic  provision,  barren  of  execution  until 
a  law  should  be  passed  under  it  to  give  it  effect,  which 
was  done  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  and  Criminal  Act  of  1793, 
that  act  applying  to  Territories  as  well  as  to  States,  and 
so  carrying  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance  into 
effect.  This  view  is  fundamental  and  decisive,  and  re- 
quires to  be  better  known  by  the  public  than  it  is. 
There  are  two  distinct  clauses  in  the  Constitution — one 
applying  to  fugitives  from  service,  the  other  to  fugitives 
from  justice.  They  are  both  limited  to  States.  .  .  .  The 
Constitution  does  not  even  grant  protection  to  a  Territory 
against  invasion ;  nor  does  it  guarantee  them  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  they  have 
never  been  governed  on  republican  principles." 

Thus  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
treated  as  a  nullity  by  the  whole  Republican  party, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Democrats.  All 
the  authority  of  the  past  was  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
caused  its  motives  to  be  questioned.  And  although 
Southern  political  leaders,  and  some  of  their  North- 
ern  friends,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  held  to  the  decision 
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in  this  case  as  an  important  factor  in  the  course  of 
reasoning  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  State  Rights,  so  that  all  the  subsequent  acts  of 
Congress  which  went  contrary  to  this  decision  were 
really  of  no  effect,  still  stubborn  events  have  be- 
lied their  theory  and  assertion,  and  these  stubborn 
facts  gain  luster  and  strength  with  the  flight  of 
time.  A  course  of  reasoning  which  leads  away  from 
these  facts  deserves  and  receives  little  respect  now, 
and  is  destined  for  oblivion  and  contempt  in  the 
future.  Here,  as  every  place  else,  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  "  nothing  is  so  successful  as  success ;"  and  "  time 
and  tide  "  are  demonstrating  the  fact  that  in  this  es- 
pecial line  of  success  lay  the  great  principles  of  just- 
ice and  right,  of  the  best  and  truest. 

The  evils  which  sprang  from  this  decision  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  main  points.  The  very 
spirit  in  which  the  case  was  conducted  was  caught 
up  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  salient  senti- 
ments of  the  Court  became  texts  and  by-words  in 
pushing  forward  the  conflict.  And  especially  did 
the  following  passage,  in  the  language  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  become  a  bitter  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  freedom,  as  it  was  also  made  an 
authoritative  text  in  the  arguments  of  the  defenders 
of  slavery : — 

"  They  (the  negroes)  had,  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore, been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  so 
far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly 
and  properly  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit." 
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This,  he  said,  was  "  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
politics."  The  negro  race,  "  by  common  consent,  had 
been  excluded  from  civilized  governments,  and  the 
family  of  nations,  and  doomed  to  servitude."  More 
utterly  villainous  and  unworthy  sentiments  were, 
perhaps,  never  uttered  by  the  judge  of  any  court 
from  the  beginning  of  human  history.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  task  to  reconcile  the  sentiments  of  this  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  civilization,  or  the  beautiful  and  magnan- 
imous theory  of  Christianity,  and  I  could  not  do  it, 
if  it  were. 

How  different  must  have  been  the  character  of 
mind  and  spirit  which  uttered  this  sentiment : — 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  the  negro  to  run  the  race 
of  life,  even  in  the  road  I  take,  or  by  my  side,  if  he 
chooses,  and  if  he  outruns  me,  I  will  say  hurrah !  I  will 
do  more :  since  he  has  been  kept  down  so  long,  without  a 
helping  hand,  I  will  give  him  an  occasional  pull,  or  stand 
behind  and  push  him  up." 

Further  than  this  there  is  no  need  here  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  broad-spirited  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  a  man  running  over  at  all  times  with  the 
"  milk  of  human  kindness,"  and  this  narrow  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  old  sophism  of  the  divine 
right  of  man  to  lord  it  over  anything  is  fast  pass- 
ing into  oblivion.  The  supreme  selfishness  of  man 
is  weakened  and  debased  at  every  step  of  mind  and 
science.  The  expanding  affection  and  thought  of  the 
age  are  discovering  in  the  spirit  of  Providence  a 
more   loving  and  all-embracing  philosophy  than   the 
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old  interpretations  were  able  to  draw  from  the  letter 
of  revelation  and  creation.  Under  this  new  light,  it 
is  day  by  day  becoming  less  true  that  even  though 
man  were  destitute  of  external  senses, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

That  all  things,  the  whole  world  full,  and  even  the 
stars  above,  are  for  the  use  and  control  of  man,  is 
not  an  undisputed  theory  to-day.  However  inti- 
mately and  harmoniously  wrought  are  the  links  of 
creation's  endless  chain,  the  least  important  and  mi- 
nutest object,  no  less  absolutely  than  the  greatest, 
has  a  use  for  itself,  and  for  all  the  others  as  well  as 
for  the  highest.  It  is  contemptible  to  think  that  the 
stars  (worlds)  bestud  the  sky  only  to  glimmer  to  the 
weak  vision  of  man  here ;  or  that  the  beast  was 
only  made  to  bear  his  burdens  and  be  his  servant, 
and  feed  and  clothe  him ;  or  that  even  the  plant, 
which  has  its  hours  of  waking  as  well  as  of  sleep,  of 
active  life  and  of  rest,  like  himself,  should  be  clad  in 
beauty  and  sweetness  for  him  alone;  or  that  any 
thing  should  be  trampled  beneath  his  feet  because 
he  is  the  "lord  of  creation."  Even  the  little  violet 
has  rights  in  itself,  and  for  others  than  man,  that  he 
has  no  right  to  neglect.  Is  there  an  untaught,  unde- 
veloped child  who  does  not  respect  the  dog  with 
which  he  plays  ?  Down  with  these  dark,  shrivel- 
ing, selfish  theories  of  domineering  man !  The  true 
philosophy  of  all  life  is  that  of  universal  uses,  and 
in   this  there  is  no  slavery ;  and  here  the  one  great 
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law  is  freedom  to  attain  the  highest  possible  end, 
freedom  to  be  the  most  and  best  according  to  all 
known  and  unknown  capabilities. 

The  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  Amer- 
ica" says  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision: — 

"Its  interpretations  and  rulings  were  untrue  in  fact, 
barbarous  in  spirit,  absolutely  revolutionary  in  their 
scope  and  intent,  inhuman  towards  the  black,  and  des- 
potic and  defiant  towards  the  white  population  of  the 
land.  ...  It  was  not  a  mere  question  of  law.  There 
were  ulterior  purposes  that  were  deemed  of  vastly  more 
importance.  There  were  political  considerations,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  fate  of  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  was 
of  slight  account.  To  despoil  man  of  his  rights  and  not 
to  defend  them,  to  do  injustice  and  not  justice,  circumvent 
and  not  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  were  the  special 
objects  the.  majority  of  the  judges  had  in  view.  .  .  . 
It  sought  to  change  the  current  of  judicial  as  well  as 
popular  thought  upon  the  great  question  of  human  rights. 
Instead  of  being  a  matter  of  'a  municipal  regulation'  of 
the  States,  as  decided  in  the  Prigg  case,  it.  made  slavery  a 
creation  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  no  longer  the 
exception,  with  freedom  the  rule,  but  itself  the  rule  and 
freedom  the  exception ;  the  Constitution,  no  longer  the 
sacred  shrine  of  liberty,  but  the  frowning  bastile  of  a 
most  intolerable  despotism." 

The  following  long  extract  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Buchanan's  own  defense  of  his  Administration,  and 
expresses  his  views  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Douglas  branch  of  the 
Democracy : — 

"At  the  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  inauguration  a  case 
was  pending  before  that  Court  (Dred  Scott  v.   Sandford,  19 

14—o 
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'  Howard's  Reports,'  p.  393)  involving  all  the  contested  questions 
in  regard  to  slavery.  This,  at  the  time,  presented  to  him  a 
cheerful  but  delusive  prospect.  He  confidently  expected  that 
the  decision  of  the  Court  would  settle  all  these  questions,  and 
eventually  restore  harmony  among  the  States.  Accordingly,  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  he  had  declared  that  to  this  decision, 
whatever  it  might  be,  he  should,  in  common  with  all  good  citi- 
zens, cheerfully  submit.  This  was  his  imperative  duty.  Our 
free  form  of  Government  must  soon  be  destroyed  should  the 
Executive  set  up  his  iudgment  against  that  of  the  co-ordinate 
judicial  branch,  on  a  question  clearly  within  its  Constitutional 
jurisdiction. 

"Two  days  after  the  inauguration,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1857,  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  its  judgment.  This  was 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  embraced  all  the  points 
in  controversy. 

"This  decision,  so  full  and  explicit,  established  the  right 
of  the  master  to  take  his  slaves  into  the  Territories  and  hold 
them  there  in  despite  of  all  conflicting  Congressional  or  Terri- 
torial legislation,  until  the  Territories  should  be  prepared  to 
assume  the  position  of  States. 

"It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  decision  would  have 
superseded  all  opposing  political  platforms,  and  ended  the  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  expecta-> 
tion,  notwithstanding,  soon  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  Instead 
of  yielding  it  obedience,  its  correctness  and  binding  effect  were 
instantly  resisted  by  the  Republican  party.  They  denounced 
and  repudiated  it  in  every  possible  form  from  the  first  moment, 
and  continued  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  its  express  terms, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  all  the  Territories.  This  became  a  cardinal 
principle  in  the  Chicago  platform  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
nominated  and  elected,  and  to  which  his  inaugural  proves  he 
had  determined  to  adhere.  The  agitation  continued  for  years, 
just  as  though  the  Supreme  Court  had  never  decided  the  ques- 
tion, until  at  length  Congress  passed  an  Act  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1862,  declaring  that  from  and  afjer  its  passage,  'there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or  which  may  at 
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any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted.' 

"This  Act  stands  upon  the  statute-book  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Co-ordi- 
nate Judicial  Tribunal,  and  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory 
of  our  Government,  a  mere  nullity. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
old  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  best  known  as  the  Douglas 
Democracy,  equally  disregarded  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  some  years  before  it  was  pronounced,  this  party, 
whilst  admitting  that  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  migration 
of  slaves  from  the  States  into  the  Territories,  had  maintained 
that  after  their  arrival  it  was  competent  for  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  impair  or  destroy  the  rights  of  the  master.  They 
claimed  this  power  by  virtue  of  a  supposed  inherent  attribute 
of  popular  sovereignty  alleged  to  belong  to  the  first  settlers  of 
a  Territory,  just  as  it  exists  in  the  people  of  one  of  the  States. 
This  doctrine  was  appropriately,  though  not  in  good  taste, 
called  'squatter  sovereignty.'  It  involved,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, an  extension  of  popular  rights,  and  was,  therefore,  well 
calculated  to  enlist  public  sympathy  in  its  favor.  It  was  pre- 
sented and  enforced  by  its  advocates  in  such  captivating  colors, 
that  before  the  date  of  the  decision  it  had  secured  many  enthu- 
siastic adherents  in  the  North,  whilst  it  was  utterly  repudiated 
in  the  South.  The  Douglas  Democracy  contended  that  this 
their  favorite  theory  had  been  recognized  in  May,  1854,  by  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act,  declaring  it  to  be  'the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  Act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Ter- 
ritory or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institu- 
tions in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.' 

"They  ought  to  have  reflected  that  even  if  this  provision 
had  in  plain  language  conferred  upon  the  first  settlers  the 
power  to  abolish  slavery,  still,  according  to  its  very  terms,  it 
was  'subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  and 
like  all  other  laws  it  would  be  void  if  in  conflict  with  this 
Constitution.      What   tribunal   was   to    decide    this   question? 
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Certainly  the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed  the  law  itself  had,  in 
express  terms,  recognized  this  by  prescribing  the  appropriate 
method  of  bringing  the  question  before  that  Court.  After  the 
Court,  therefore,  in  March,  1857,  had  decided  the  question 
against  their  ideas  of  Territorial  sovereignty  they  ought  to  have 
yielded.  They  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  that 
property,  including  that  in  slaves,  as  well  in  the  Territories  as 
in  the  States,  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  neither  a  Territorial  Legislature  nor  Congress 
possesses  the  power  to  impair  or  destroy  it. 

"This  decision  ought  surely  to  have  ended  the  question;  but 
not  so.  Instead  of  this,  the  Douglas  Democracy  disregarded 
the  decision  altogether.  They  treated  it  as  though  it  had  never 
been  made;  and  still  continued  to  agitate  without  intermission, 
and  with  powerful  effect,  until  the  very  day  of  President  Lin- 
coln's election.  Absolute  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  on  the  part  of  any  human  power  outside  of  them, 
was  their  watchword ;  thus  leaving  the  people  thereof  entirely 
free  to  regulate  or  destroy  it  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Democracy,  true  to  its  ancient 
and  time-honored  principles  in  support  of  law  and  order,  at  once 
yielded  a  willing  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  previously  existed  among  them 
in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  decision  at  once  disappeared. 
Without  being  the  advocates  of  domestic  slavery,  they  held 
themselves  bound  by  the  compromises  made  and  recorded  in  the 
Constitution  by  its  illustrious  authors,  and  sustained  the  decis- 
ion from  an  imperious  sense  of  public  duty.  It  did  not  require 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  convince  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  had  not  power  to 
deprive  a  citizen  of  his  property,  which  was  denied  both  to 
a  State  Legislature  and  to  Congress.  This  extreme  power  of 
sovereignty  in  the  latter  cases  they  knew  could  only  be  con- 
ferred by  an  amendment  to  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution. 

"The  Douglas  Democracy  still  placed  their  principal  reli- 
ance, as  they  had  done  before  the  decision,  on  the  language  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  old  Democracy  related  to  the  point  of  time  intended 
by  the  Act,  when  the  people  of  the  Territories  were  recognized 
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to  possess  the  power  '  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions in  their  own  way.'  Was  this  at  any  time  they  pleased 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  or  not  until  the  people 
should  assemble  iu  convention  to  form  a  State  government, 
when,  in  the  language  of  the  Act,  they  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  '  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission?'  According  to 
the  construction  of  the  Douglas  Democracy,  the  Act  recognized 
their  right  to  abolish  slavery  at  any  period  of  the  Territorial 
existence ;  but  according  to  the  construction  of  the  old  De- 
mocracy, there  was  no  recognition  of  this  right  until  the  period 
when  they  should  meet  in  convention  to  form  a  State  Consti- 
tution; and  such  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"If  the  Douglas  construction  of  the  act  be  correct,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  the  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  were  warm  advocates  of  its  passage  could  not  possibly  have 
so  understood  it.  If  they  had,  they  would  then  have  volun- 
tarily voted  away  the  rights  of  their  own  constituents.  Indeed, 
such  a  construction  of  the  Act  would  be  more  destructive  to  the 
interests  of  the  slaveholder  than  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
Congressional  exclusion.  Better,  far  better  for  him  to  submit 
the  question  to  Congress,  where  he  could  be  deliberately  heard 
by  his  Representatives,  than  to  be  deprived  of  his  slaves,  after 
he  had  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transporting  them 
to  a  Territory,  by  a  hasty  enactment  of  a  Territorial  Legislature 
elected  annually  and  freed  from  all  Constitutional  restraints. 
Such  a  construction  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  its  origin.  The  men  who  framed  and  built  up 
our  institutions,  so  far  from  regarding  the  Territories  to  be 
sovereign,  treated  them  as  mere  wards  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Congress,  as  a  faithful  and  kind  guardian,  watched 
over  their  infancy  and  promoted  their  growth  and  prosperity 
until  they  attained  their  majority.  During  the  period  of  their 
pupilage  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  population  had  so  far  increased  as  to  render  this 
expedient  Congress  gave  them  a  Territorial  government.     But 
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in  conferring  upon  the  settlers  the  privilege  to  elect  members 
to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  they  took 
care  to  reserve  the  appointment  of  the  governor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  the  President  and  Senate.  Moreover, 
they  expressly  provided,  in  the  language  of  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850,  '  that  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  governor  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  disapproved  shall  be  null  and  of  no 
effect.'  This  limitation  on  their  powers  was  intended  to  restrain 
them  from  enacting  laws  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  the 
laws,  or  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
duced the  happiest  effect.  The  cases  are  rare,  indeed,  in  which 
Congress  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  this  disapproving  power. 
It  was  not  then  foreseen  that  any  political  party  would  arise  in 
this  country  claiming  the  right  for  the  majority  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  a  Territory,  under  the  plea  of  popular  sovereignty,  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  minority.  When  the  population 
in  the  Territories  had  reached  a  sufficient  number  Congress 
admitted  them  as  States  into  the  Union  under  constitutions 
framed  by  themselves,  '  with  or  without  slavery,'  according  to 
their  own  discretion. 

"  Long  experience  had  abundantly  sanctioned  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy.  Under  its  benign  influence  many  powerful  and  pros- 
perous States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  No  serious 
difficulties  had  ever  occurred  until  the  attempt  was  made  to 
abolish  it  under  the  construction  in  favor  of  '  squatter  sover- 
eignty' given  to  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act. 

"The  Southern  people,  who  had  expected  that  after  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  their  equal  rights  in  the  Terri- 
tories would  be  respected  by  the  Northern  Democracy,  were 
deeply  mortified  and  disappointed  to  find  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  party  still  persevered  in  assailing  these  rights.  This 
exasperated  them,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Southern  dis- 
union agitators  a  powerful  weapon  against  the  Union. 

"President  Buchanan,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  his 
Administration,  has  been  persistently  denounced,  especially  by 
the  Douglas  Democracy,  for  sustaining  the  law  as  pronounced 
by  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  country.  He  has  been 
charged  with  proving  faithless  to  the  Cincinnati  platform,  which 
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he  accepted  and  on  which  he  was  elected.  To  prove  this  would 
be  impossible,  because  it  is  altogether  silent  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  over  the  question  of  slavery. 
Nay,  more  :  whilst  affirming,  in  general  terms,  the  provisions  of 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act,  it  specifically  designates  a  future 
time  when  slavery  may  be  rightfully  abolished,  not  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  but  by  the  people.  This  is  when,  '  acting 
through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of 
actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  n  umber  of  their  inhabitants 
justifies  it,  (they  assemble)  to  form  a  constitution  with  or  with- 
out domestic  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States.'  Before  this 
period  the  Cincinnati  Platform  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The 
power  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  as  a  mere  inference  from  the 
general  language  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act.  But  even 
if  the  right  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  abolish  slavery  had 
been  affirmed  in  express  terms  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
which  was  the  President  bound  to  obey — a  political  platform, 
or  the  Constitution  as  expounded  afterwards  by  the  Supreme 
Court? — the  decree  of  a  nominating  convention,  or  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  ?  He  could  not  hesitate  in  the  choice 
under  his  oath  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  '  to 
.preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  Sad  must  be  the  condition  of  any  country  where  an 
appeal  can  be  taken  from  judicial  decisions  to  excited  popular 
elections!  Under  our  free  government  all  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  law.  The  law,  and  the  law  alone,  is  their  master. 
When  this  is  disregarded  and  defied  by  excited  and  exasper- 
ated popular  majorities,  anarchy  and  confusion  must  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence.  Public  and  private  rights  are  sacrificed 
to  the  madness  of  the  hour.  The  Government  itself  becomes 
helpless  for  their  protection,  and  to  avoid  such  evils  history  has 
taught  us  that  the  people  will  at  last  seek  refuge  in  the  arms 
of  despotism.  Let  all  free  governments  in  future  times  profit 
by  our  example.  Let  them  take  warning  that  the  late  dis- 
astrous civil  war,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  would  most  probably 
never  have  existed  had  not  the  American  people  disobeyed 
and   resisted  the  Constitution  of  their  country  as  expounded 
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by  the  tribunal  which  they  themselves  had  created  for  this  ex- 
press purpose." 

I  have  maintained,  and  now  believe,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  a  lawyer,  and  yet,  while  I  am  not  one, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  has  reached  here  the  elevated 
standard  I  have  given  him.  Mr.  Buchanan  now, 
strangely  enough,  states  positively  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  established  the  right  of  the  slave-owner 
to  take  his  slave  into  the  Territory  and  hold  him 
there  in  spite  of  any  legislation  of  Congress,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Douglas  interpretation  of  squatter  sov- 
ereignty. But  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  such 
power  as  that.  It  can  not  establish  a  law.  Not  the 
least  one  of  its  decisions  can  be  carried  out  and  es- 
tablished without  the  aid  of  Congress.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  laws. 
Congress  is  exclusively  the  law-making  power  of  the 
Government.  And  while  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  it  is  inferior 
to  and  helpless  without  Congress,  one  of  whose 
offices  is  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  (its  own),  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  Department  or  officer  thereof." 
But  Congress  did  not  deem  it  necessary  and  proper 
to  make  laws  for  putting  into  execution  this  decision 
of  the  Court.  The  Judicial  Department  had  gone 
beyond  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  decision  was  then 
and  always  afterwards  a  nullity.  If  it  was  true  and 
binding  in  1857,  it  was  so  in  June,  1862,  when  the 
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act  was  passed  forbidding  slavery  in  any  Territory 
of  the  Government,  and  it  subsequently  remained  as 
true  and  binding.  But  on  the  other  side  is  the  "  in- 
evitable logic  of  events."  The  great  burden  of  the 
mischief  Mr.  Buchanan  throws  upon  the  Douglas 
Democrats,  whose  interpretation  of  squatter  sover- 
eignty was  found  to  be  fatal  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  He  even  intimates  that  all 
the  after  troubles  of  the  country  were  traceable  to 
the  course  of  the  Douglas  Democracy.  But  this,  in 
view  of  the  whole  history  (inside  and  out)  of  the 
Kansas  Bill,  wants  in  strength  and  frankness,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  that  measure  was  founded  upon 
the  newly  discovered  idea  of  popular  sovereignty. 
That  was  to  be  the  apology  for  the  whole  business, 
not  excepting  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  South  was  perfectly  satisfied  at  first 
with  squatter  sovereignty.  The  leaders  of  the  "  Old 
Democracy,"  as  Mr.  Buchanan  calls  the  State-Rights 
and  distinctively  pro-slavery  wing,  did  not  see  in  it 
anything  that  would  be  carried  out  contrary  to 
their  purposes.  It  was  meant  to  give  them  more 
territory  for  slavery.  But  when  it  came  to  mean  a 
fair  deal  for  everybody,  it  was  repugnant,  and  that 
is  the  simple  fact.  If  squatter  sovereignty  did  not 
mean  that,  then  it  was  a  lie  on  its  face.  And  who 
wanted  it  to  be  such  a  lie,  the  Douglas  Democrats 
or  the  "Old  Democracy?" 

Mr.  Buchanan  here  attempts  to  explain  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Cincinnati  platform  and  the  Supreme 
Court ;  but  his  explanation  is  wanting  in  the  elements 
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of  strength  and  perfect  sincerity.  He  made  the  race 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  and 
in  a  sense  was  pledged  to  it  all,  morally  so  without 
doubt.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  then  or  at  any 
other  time  assent  to  the  false  and  baseless  pretext 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  repealed  in 
1850,  and  always  did  think  its  repeal  in  1854  was 
the  fatal  step  of  the  South  and  its  political  allies  at 
the  North.  And  just  here  appears  the  great  weak- 
ness of  his  Administration,  in  following  out  the 
policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  course  he  attempted 
in  1865  to  defend,  when  at  the  same  time  he  clearly 
condemns  the  act,  and  lays  to  its  door  the  evils  that 
followed,  as  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  at  an- 
other time. 

Mr.  Buchanan's   own  views  of  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  Territories  as  here  expressed  are  in 
harmony  with  the  established  facts  of  history,  and. 
in  singular  conflict  with  the  conduct  of  his  party  and 
the  course  of  his  own  Administration. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  views  as  here  set  forth  are 
strangely  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  "  Old 
Democracy,"  especially  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
part,  which  was  the  main  part  of  it.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  in  his  "Constitutional  View  of  the  War" 
deeply  censures  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  course  he  took 
in  this  defense,  and  also  claims  that  his  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  he  was  elected, 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  party  in  1860.  Even  from 
these  Southern  friends  then  there  comes  this  charge 
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of  fearful  responsibility  against  Mr.  Buchanan.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  in  his  recent  work,  also  extremely 
narrow  and  one-sided,  accuses  Mr.  Buchanan  of  weak- 
ness, and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  really  left  the  South  no  alternative 
but  secession.  From  the  reasoning  of  these  writers 
it  must  appear  that  if  Mr.  Buchanan's  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  he  was  elected 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  Democracy  in  1860,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  South  no  other  course 
than  the  one  she  pursued,  then  Mr.  Buchanan's 
conduct  brought  on  the  Rebellion.  But  all  these 
matters,  as  well  as  the  truth  or  error  of  this  position, 
will  appear  farther  on.  In  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,"  volume  first,  page  38, 
Jefferson  Davis  says  : — 

"  The  Constitution  expressly  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  also  to 
'dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.'  Under  these  grants  of  power,  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  Government  had  been  for  Congress  to  lay 
off  and  divide  the  common  territory  by  convenient  bound- 
aries for  the  formation  of  future  States ;  to  provide  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  government 
for  such  Territories  during  their  temporary  and  provis- 
ional period  of  pupilage;  to  delegate  to  these  govern- 
ments such  authority  as  might  be  expedient,  subject 
always  to  the  supervision  and  controlling  government  of 
the  Congress. 

"The  entire  control  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject 
of  Territorial  government  had  never  been  questioned  in 
earlier  times." 
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And  in  speaking  of  "  popular  sovereignty "  he 
says : — 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  theory  founded  on  fallacies 
so  flimsy  and  leading  to  conclusions  so  paradoxical  was 
advanced  by  eminent  and  experienced  politicians,  and  ac- 
cepted by  many  persons,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  intelligent  conviction, 
as  under  the  delusive  hope  that  it  would  afford  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  '  irrepressible  conflict.'     .     .     . 

"The  terms  'popular  sovereignty'  and  'non-interven- 
tion '  were  plausible,  specious,  and  captivating  to  the 
public  ear.  Too  many  lost  sight  of  the  elementary  truth 
that  political  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in  unorganized 
or  partially  organized  masses  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
people  of  regularly  and  permanently  constituted  States. 
As  to  the  '  non-intervention '  proposed,  it  meant  merely 
the  abnegation  by  Congress  of  its  duty  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territories  subject  to  its  control." 

But  nobody  knew  better  than  Mr.  Davis  that  it 
was  hoped  by  Southern  leaders  that  "non-interven- 
tion" should  mean  no  interference  with  slavery,  and 
that  this  term  and  "  popular  sovereignty "  were 
interchangeable.  These  opinions  of  Mr.  Davis  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Territories  to  Congress,  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  Congress  over  all  questions  pertaining 
to  them,  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  views  set  forth 
in  this  work,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  a 
matter  about  which  the  singular  and  pretentious 
writings  of  Mr.  Davis  are,  ominously,  comparatively 
silent.  The  South  accepted  the  plea  of  squatter 
sovereignty  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri   Compro- 
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mise  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  would  lead 
to  the  one  end  esteemed  above  all  else,  the  expan- 
sion of  slave  territory,  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  North  demanded  for  freedom  the  equal  and 
full  scope  of  this  new  dogma,  she  rejected  it.  In 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  subserving  her  interests, 
a  doctrine  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Southern  feeling 
and  pride  never  could  have  been  tolerable  for  a  mo- 
ment. Against  slavery  no  man  ever  had  a  right  to 
think,  speak,  act,  or  compete.  That  was  necessarily 
the  status  of  slavery.  In  a  speech  in  Congress,  after 
the  Charleston  Convention  in  1860,  Mr.  Davis  said 
in  reference  to  this  doctrine : — 

"  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  see  in  the  sectional 
character  of  the  vote  he  received,  that  his  opinions  are  not 
acceptable  to  every  portion  of  this  country?  Is  not  the 
fact  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  seventeen  States,  on 
which  the  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  for  Democratic 
support,  are  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  to  which  he  still 
clings;  a  warning  that  if  he  persists  and  succeeds  in 
forcing  his  theory  upon  the  Democratic  party,  its  days  are 
numbered?" 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TELLS  WHERE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
RESTED  — THE  SOPHISTRY  THAT  THEIR  SIN  WAS  NOT 
YOURS  ALSO  —  "  BLEEDING  KANSAS  "  —  ROBERT  J. 
WALKER  — A  CINCINNATI  DIRECTORY  IN  A  KANSAS 
ELECTION. 

npHE  following  are  Mr.  Buchanan's  own  reflections 
JL     on  the  condition  of  the  conflict  at  the  end  of 
President  Pierce's  Administration  : — 

"These  five  Acts  constituted  the  famous  Compromise  01 
September,  1850.  At  the  first  this  Compromise  was  con- 
demned both  by  extreme  Abolitionists  at  the  North  and  by 
extreme  Secessionists  in  the  South.  By  the  Abolitionists,  be- 
cause it  tolerated  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  and  provided  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  by  the  Seces- 
sionists, because  it  admitted  the  great  State  of  California  as  a 
Free  State  into  the  Union,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable part  of  it  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  line.  Nevertheless, 
it  gradually  made  its  way  to  public  favor,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  conservative  masses,  both  North  and  South,  as  a  wise  and 
judicious  arrangement.  So  far  had  it  enlisted  the  general 
approval,  that  in  June,  1852,  the  National  Conventions  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  bestowed  upon  it  their 
approbation,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  maintain  it. 
They  both  resolved,  to  employ  the  language  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  that  they  would  '  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing,  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  slavery  agitation,  under  whatever 
shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made.' 

"When  Congress  assembled,  after  the  election  of  President 
Pierce,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1853,  although  the 
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Abolition  fanatics  had  not  ceased  to  agitate,  crimination  and 
recrimination  between  the  sectional  parties  had  greatly  subsided, 
and  a  comparative  political  calm  everywhere  prevailed.  Presi- 
dent Pierce  in  his  annual  message,  felicitously  referred  to  the 
'  sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  Confederacy,'  and  pledged  himself  'that  this  repose  should 
suffer  no  shock  during  his  official  term,'  if  he  had  the  power 
to  avert  it. 

"The  Compromise  of  1850  ought  never  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  Congress.  After  long  years  of  agitation  and  alarm, 
the  country,  under  its  influence,  had  enjoyed  a  season  of  com- 
parative repose,  inspiring  the  people  with  bright  hopes  for  the 
future. 

"But  how  shortlived  and  delusive  was  this  calm!  The 
very  Congress  which  had  commenced  so  auspiciously  by  repeal- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise  before  the  end  of  its  first  session, 
reopened  the  flood-gates  of  sectional  strife,  which,  it  was  fondly 
imagined,  had  been  closed  forever.  This  has  ever  since  gone 
on  increasing  in  violence  and  malignity,  until  it  has  involved 
the  country  in  the  greatest  and  most  sanguinary  civil  war 
recorded  in  history. 

"And  here  it  is  necessary,  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject,  to  refer  to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  repeal  of  this 
celebrated  Compromise. 

"  It  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle  in  Congress  between  the  friends  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  what  was  then  called  the  Missouri  restriction.  This 
proposed  to  require  from  Missouri,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
her  admission  as  a  State,  that  she  should  '  ordain  and  establish 
that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude' 
therein,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

"Under  the  Compromise  as  finally  effected,  whilst  the  re- 
strictionists  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  Missouri,  they  obtained,  on  their  part,  a  guarantee  for  per- 
petual freedom  throughout  the  vast  remaining  territory  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  which  had  been  acquired  from 
France  under  the  Louisiana  Treaty.  These  were  the  equiv- 
alents reciprocally  granted  and  accepted  by  the  opposing 
parties. 
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"This  guarantee  is  to  be  found  in  the  8th  section  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  people  of  the  then  Missouri  Territory  to 
form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission as  a  State  into  the  Union.  It  is  embraced  in  the  fol- 
lowing language:  'That  in  all  that  Territory  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  (Missouri)  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited.  Provided  always: 
That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or 
service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.' 

"  The  Missouri  Compromise  finally  passed  Congress  by  large 
majorities.  On  a  test  question  in  the  Senate  on  the  2d  March, 
1820,  the  vote  in  its  favor  was  27  against  15 ;  and  in  the  House, 
on  the  same  day,  it  was  134  against  42.  Its  wisdom  and  policy 
were  recognized  by  Congress,  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards, 
in  March,  1845,  when  Texas,  being  a  Slave  State,  was  annexed 
to  the  Union.  Acting  on  the  presumption  that  several  new 
States  might  be  formed  out  of  her  territory,  one  of  the  express 
conditions  of  her  annexation  was  that  in  such  of  these  States 
as  might  lie  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  slavery 
shall  be  prohibited. 

"The  Missouri  Compromise  had  remained  inviolate  for 
more  than  thirty-four  years  before  its  repeal.  It  was  a  cov- 
enant of  peace  between  the  free  and  the  slaveholding  States. 
Its  authors  were  the  wise  and  conservative  statesmen  of  a  former 
generation.  Although  it  had  not  silenced  anti-slavery  discus- 
sion in  other  forms,  yet  it  soon  tranquillized  the  excitement 
which  for  some  months  previous  to  its  passage  had  convulsed 
the  country  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories.  It  is  true 
that  the  power  of  a  future  Congress  to  repeal  any  of  the  acts 
of  its  predecessors,  under  which  no  private  rights  had  been 
vested,  can  not  be  denied ;  still  the  Missouri  Compromise,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact  between  conflicting  parties, 
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whose  object  was  to  ward  off  great  dangers  from   the  Union, 
ought  never  to  have  been  repealed  by  Congress. 

"The  question  of  its  Constitutionality  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  any  legis- 
lative intervention.  Had  this  been  clone,  and  the  Court  had 
decided  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  case 
arising  before  them  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  decision  would  have  passed  off  in  comparative  silence, 
and  produced  no  dangerous  excitement  among  the  people. 

"Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  this  repeal,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  our  present  troubles. 

"  Senator  Douglas,  on  the  4th  January,  1854,  reported  a 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  to  establish  a  Terri- 
torial Government  in  Nebraska.  This  bill  was  silent  in  regard 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  nearly  in  the  usual  form, 
and  would  have  doubtless  passed  with  but  little  if  any  opposi- 
tion. Before  it  was  reached  in  order,  the  Whig  Senator 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  16th  January,  gave  notice  that 
when  it  should  come  before  the  Senate  he  would  move  to  add 
to  it  a  section  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  not  ODly  in 
regard  to  Nebraska,  but  all  other  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  days  thereafter,  on  the  23d  January,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  through  Mr.  Douglas,  their  chairman, 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill.  This,  after  dividing 
Nebraska  into  two  Territories,  the  one  still  bearing  that  name, 
and  the  other  the  name  of  Kansas,  proceeded  to  annul  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  regard  to  these  and  all  our  other  Ter- 
ritories. With  this  Mr.  Dixon  expressed  himself  'perfectly 
satisfied.'  Such  is  the  origin  of  what  has  since  been  familiarly 
called  '  The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill.' 

"On  the  question  of  repeal  a  long  and  angry  debate  arose 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  consumed  a  large  portion 
of  the  session,  and  exasperated  the  contending  parties  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  witnessed.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  openly 
and  violently  predicted  imminent  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
Union  from  its  passage,  whilst  its  advocates  treated  any  such 
danger  with  proud  and  indignant  disdain. 

"The  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses  on  the  25th,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Pierce  on  the  30th  May,  1854. 

15—o 
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' '  It  was  ominous  of  evil  that  every  Southern  Senator  pres- 
ent, whether  Whig  or  Democrat,  without  regard  to  past  polit- 
ical distinctions,  voted  for  the  repeal,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  who 
voted  against  it ;  and  that  every  Northern  Democratic  Senator 
present,  uniting  with  the  South,  also  voted  for  the  repeal,  with 
the  exception  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  James,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  who  voted  against  it. 

"The  repeal  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 
The  14th  section  of  this  bill,  whilst  extending  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  excepts  therefrom 
'  the  8th  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  sixth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and 
Territories,  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inopera- 
tive and  void  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to 
exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  inferred  that 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  long  previous  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  because  each  applied  to  distinct  and  sep- 
arate portions  of  our  Territorial  domain.  Whilst  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  confined  to  the  territory  acquired  from  France 
under  the  Louisiana  purchase,  that  of  1850  provided  only  for 
the  new  territory  long  afterwards  acquired  from  Mexico  under 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  The  Compromise  Measures 
of  1850  contain  no  words  to  repeal  or  invalidate  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  recognize  it,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  act  providing  for  the  cession  of  a 
portion  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico. 

"After  a  careful  review  of  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  from  its  origin,  the  candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  up 
till  this  period  it  had  acted  on  the  aggressive  against  the  South. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  kept  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding 
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States  in  constant  irritation,  as  well  as  serious  apprehension  for 
their  domestic  peace  and  security.  They  were  the  assailed 
party,  and  had  been  far  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It 
is  true,  they  had  denounced  their  assailants  with  extreme  rancor 
and  many  threats ;  but  had  done  nothing  more.  In  sustaining 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  however,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  became  the  ag- 
gressors themselves,  and  thereby  placed  the  country  in  an 
alarming  and  dangerous  condition,  from  which  it  has  never 
since  been  rescued. 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  having  entirely 
removed  the  interdict  against  slavery  in  all  our  Territories 
north  of  36°  30',  the  struggle  immediately  commenced  in 
Kansas  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  parties.  On 
this  theater  the  extreme  men  of  both  sections  were  brought 
into  mortal  conflict.  Each  party  hurried  emigrants  to  the 
Territory — the  one  intent  upon  making  it  a  free,  the  other, 
though  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  climate,  upon  making  it  a 
Slave  State.  The  one  strenuously  contended  that  slavery, 
under  the  Constitution,  was  local  in  its  character,  and  confined 
to  the  States  where  it  existed ;  and,  therefore,  if  an  emigrant 
passed  into  the  Territory  with  his  slaves,  these  became  instantly 
free.  The  other  maintained,  with  equal  zeal,  that  slaves  were 
recognized  as  property  by  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
their  mastery  had  a  right  to  take  them  to  Kansas  and  hold 
them  there,  under  its  guarantees,  like  any  other  property.  Be- 
sides, the  South  insisted  that  without  this  right  the  equality  of 
the  States  within  their  common  territory  was  destroyed,  and 
they  would  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  equals  to  that  of 
inferiors. 

"It  was  not  long  until  a  fierce  and  vindictive  war  arose  in 
Kansas  between  the  opposing  parties.  In  this  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  rapine  were  enacted  by  both  parties,  disgraceful  to 
the  American  character.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  recapitulate 
these  sad  events. 

"Whilst  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  Territory  sustained 
the  Government  in  all  its  branches  which  had  been  established 
over  it  by  Congress,  the  anti-slavery  party  repudiated  it.  They 
contended  that  frauds  and  violence  had  been  committed  in  the 
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election  of  members  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  sufficient  to 
render  its  enactments  a  nullity.  For  this  reason  they  had  held 
a  convention  at  Topeka,  had  framed  a  State  Constitution,  had 
elected  their  own  governor  and  Legislature  to  take  the  place 
of  those  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, and  had  applied  to  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union. 

"Such  were  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  repealing  the  Missouri 
interdict  against  slavery  north  of  36°  30',  and  thus  opening  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  to  the  admission  of  slaves. 

"It  can  not  be  doubted  that  frauds  and  violence  had  been 
committed  in  this  election  ;  but  whether  sufficient  to  render  it  a 
nullity  was  a  question  for  Congress  to  decide.  After  a  long  and 
violent  struggle  Congress  had  decided  this  question  by  finally 
rejecting  the  application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
into  the  Union  under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  by  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  Territorial  government. 

"Such  was  the  condition  of  Kansas  when  Mr.  Buchanan 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  All  these 
proceedings  had  taken  place  during  the  session  of  Congress 
(1856-7)  which  terminated  immediately  before  his  inaugura- 
tion. It  will  be  admitted  that  he  possessed  no  power  to 
go  behind  the  action  of  Congress  and  adjudge  it  to  be  null 
and  void.  In  fact,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sustain  the 
Territorial  government. 

"A  new  era  was  now  commencing  with  the  accession  of 
President  Buchanan,  and  he  indulged  the  hope  that  the  anti- 
slavery  party  would  abandon  their  hostility  to  the  Territorial 
government  and  obey  the  laws.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  just  decided  that  slavery 
existed  in  Kansas  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  the  people  of  that  Territory  could  only  relieve 
themselves  from  it  by  electing  anti-slavery  delegates  to  the 
approaching  Lecompton  Convention,  in  sufficient  number  to 
frame  a  Free  State  Constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into 
the  Union.  They  could  no  longer  expect  ever  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State  under  the  Topeka  Constitution.  The  Thirty-fourth 
Congress  had  just  expired,  having  recognized  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  a  variety  of  forms  which 
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need  not  be  enumerated.  The  delegate  elected  under  a  Ter- 
ritorial law  to  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  his  seat,  and  had  completed  his  term  of  service  on 
the  day  previous  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  inauguration. 

"In  this  reasonable  hope  the  President  was  destined  to  dis- 
appointment. The  anti-slavery  party,  during  a  period  of  ten 
months  from  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  until  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1858,  continued  to  defy  the  Territorial  government, 
and  to  cling  to  their  Topeka .  organization.  The  first  symptom 
of  yielding  was  not  until  the  latter  day,  when  a  large  portion 
of  them  voted  for  State  officials  and  a  member  of  Congress  un- 
der the  Lecompton  Constitution.  Meanwhile,  although  actual 
war  was  suspended  between  the  parties,  yet  the  peace  was  only 
maintained  by  the  agency  of  United  States  troops.  The  '  op- 
posing parties  still  stood  in  hostile  array  against  each  other, 
and  any  accident  might  have  relighted  the  flames  of  civil  war. 
Besides,  at  this  critical  moment,  Kansas  was  left  without  a 
governor  by  the  resignation  of  Governor  Geary.' " 

In  this  remarkable  statement  Mr.  Buchanan 
twice  declares  that  Congress  should  never  have  re- 
pealed the  Missouri  Compromise.  As  an  abstract 
truth  few  persons  would  doubt  this  to-day.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Constitutionality  of  that  measure  should 
have  been  left  to  the  Supreme  Court  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  matter  in  Congress  in  any  shape,  he 
says.  In  his  criticism  of  this  point  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
defense,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  remarks : — 

"Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Supreme  Court  did 
decide  this  question  in  the  very  way  and  manner  spoken 
of  by  him,  and  that  they  (it)  did  decide  it  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  void  from  the 
beginning;  yet  nothing  that  Congress  had  ever  done  so 
much  excited  the  restrictionists  as  this  regular  and  solemn 
adjudication  did." 
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Mr.  Stephens  utterly  fails  to  reach  the  case  here. 
Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  his  defense  after  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  when  unsurrounded  by  political  re- 
straints in  the  quiet  of  his  home,  and  nothing  would 
more  clearly  indicate,  than  his  remark  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  well  known  that  the  Dred  Scott 
case  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
"regular."  Mr.  Stephens's  sincerity  does  not  rise  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  the  light  in  which  this  affair 
really  stood.  The  case  was  not  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  after  that  fact,  its  opinions  became 
political  and  partisan,  and  as  such  it  was  only  natural 
and  proper  for  them  to  share  the  fate  they  did. 
Nobody  knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Stephens,  per- 
haps. Then,  besides,  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
refers  had  not  occurred,  and  never  did  occur.  It 
was  a  case  that  should  have  arisen  before  Congress 
and  the  political  parties  tampered  with  the  subject, 
and  been  unconnected  with  partisan  heat. 

I  must  here  take  the  liberty  to  step  aside  a  mo- 
ment to  note  another  of  this  singular  little  man's 
far-off  statements.  Mr.  Stephens  says :  "  On  the 
Southern  side  an  overwhelming  majority  were  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State, 
under  the  constitution  so  formed,  irregularly  and 
without  the  authority  of  law."  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  history  of 
politics  in  1850  to  establish  the  idea  that  the  great 
majority  of  Congressmen  and  political  leaders,  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South,  cared  so  much  about 
irregularities  and  authority  of  law  as  to  allow  these 
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things  to  stand  in  their  way  without  there  was  some- 
thing else  behind  them.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
California  had  really  not  presented  herself  without 
authority  of  law.  It  was  a  matter  of  courtesy  only 
for  California  to  ask  of  Congress  permission  to  form 
a  State  government.  The  Territorial  Constitution 
(the  Ordinance  of  1787),  under  which  all  Territorial 
matters  have  ever  been  regulated,  provides  that, 
"  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  (to  be  formed  out 
of  the  Territory)  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  in- 
habitants therein,  .  .  .  such  State  (Territory) 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  Constitution 
and  State  government."  This  liberty  was  granted 
by  Congress  beforehand;  and  no  set  of  wise  and 
reasonable  men  would  have  opposed  the  admission 
of  a  Territory  as  a  State  on  the  merely  evasive  pre- 
text given  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Missouri,  as  well  as 
other  Territories,  asked  permission  of  Congress  to 
frame  a  State  Constitution;  but  California  did  not 
choose  to  do  this,  as  it  was  a  mere  formality  with- 
out law.  The  whole  difficulty  and  irregularity  about 
the  case,  from  the  pro-slavery  point  of  view,  were 
found  in  the  fact  that  she  not  only  presented'  to  Con- 
gress a  constitution  shutting  slavery  out  of  the  State, 
but  that  she  also  extended  her  territory  far  south 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line,  or  south  of  that 
line  had  it  been  extended  to  the  Pacific.  The  prop- 
osition was  made  at  that  time  by  pro-slavery  leaders 
to  cut  off  all  that  part  of  California  lying  south  of 
36°  30',  and  form  this  part  into  a  Slave  State;  that 
is,  leave  it  under  the  provision  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
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promise,  under  their  construction  of  it.  That  meas- 
ure did  not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  a  Free 
State  on  either  side  or  both  sides  of  36°  30'.  As  to 
territory  on  the  south  side,  it  simply  left  the  people 
to  determine  whether  they  would  have  a  Slave  or  a 
Free  State.  California  had  neither  departed  from  the 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  nor  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  had  only  been  applied  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  never 
was  a  grain  of  sincerity  among  Southern  politicians 
as  to  this  very  important  feature  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  On  paper  and  the  tongue  it  read  with 
or  without  slavery;  but  they  really  never  meant 
for  a  moment  that  a  Free  State  could  or  should  be 
formed,  or  that  it  was  ever  understood  that  one 
should  be  formed  south  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude. 

But  returning  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  next  point 
of  peculiar  note  in  his  statement  is  his  utter  denial 
of  the  assumption  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  that 
the  Compromise  of  1850  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  or  affected  it  the  least  in  the 
world.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  how 
such  a  view  could  be  entertained;  and  without  as- 
sailing the  villainous  pretext,  he  places  the  repeal 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  of  1854  where 
it  belonged.  Thus  Mr.  Buchanan  finally  stood  op- 
posite to  the  greater  portion  of  his  party  in  the 
North  and  all  of  it  in  the  South,  and  while  his  po- 
sition was  true  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Platform,  nor  with  the  course  of  his  Admin- 
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istration  in  many  respects.  Although  he  had  long 
wanted  to  be  President,  and  made  the  race  on  that 
Platform,  he  never  assented  to  it  all,  nor  did  he  ever 
sanction  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation.  He  in- 
herited from  his  predecessor  the  first  bitter  fruits 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  felt 
himself  constrained  to  go  in  the  way  the  party  (the 
"Old  Democracy")  and  the  Supreme  Court  directed. 
In  Kansas,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  sustain  the  Territorial  government; 
yet  that  is  a  debatable  point.  Privately  and  ab- 
stractly Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  friendly  to  slavery; 
but  he  never  seemed  able  to  arise  above  the  policy 
and  chicanery  of  partisan  politics.  The  reasoning 
by  which  he  maintained  his  position  was  sometimes 
not  even  apparently  true,  and  never  so  lofty  as  to 
excite  admiration.  He  says  in  his  history  of  his 
own  "Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion" 
that  "the  Anti-slavery  party  in  its  career  never 
stopped  to  reflect  that  slavery  was  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  sov- 
ereign States  where  it  existed;  and  therefore,  if 
sinful  in  itself,  it  was  certainly  not  the  sin  of  the 
people  of  New  England.  With  equal  justice  might 
conscience  have  impelled  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
to  agitate  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  Brazil  as 
in  South  Carolina.  In  both  cases  they  were  desti- 
tute of  all  rightful  power  over  the  subject."  But 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  alone  in  this  startling  theory, 
nor  was  it  confined  to  his  party. 

In    a  letter   to   his  farmer,  John  Taylor,  dated 
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March  13,  1852,  Mr.  Webster  managed   to  stultify 
himself  with  a  similar  sentiment,  in  these  words : — 

"You  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  slavery  ought 
not  to  exist  in  Virginia  than  a  Virginian  has  to  say  that 
slavery  ought  to  exist  in  New  Hampshire.  This  is  a 
question  left  to  every  State  to  decide  for  itself;  and  if  we 
mean  to  keep  the  States  together,  we  must  leave  to  every 
State  this  power  of  deciding  for  itself." 

As  a  general  proposition  this  is  remarkable  phi- 
losophy for  an  enlightened  Christian.  Indeed,  this 
announcement  seems  to  be  destitute  of  a  grain  of 
good  or  truth.  The  legal  obligations  of  a  citizen  to 
his  own  country  are  fixed,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  is  not  under  such  obligations  to  any  other  coun- 
try. But  it  is  the  conscientious  or  moral  obligations 
that  are  in  question.  A  citizen  of  this  country  may 
be  called  to  serve  it  anywhere,  and  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  nations  and  among  other  peoples,  from  the 
dawn  of  history,  it  has  been  deemed  honorable  to 
die  for  the  country.  No  such  exaction  can  be  made 
by  law  by  one  country  upon  the  citizens  of  another, 
as  any  nation  can,  does,  and  should  make  upon  its 
own  citizens.  Nor  has  the  highest  moral  code  yet 
reached  in  the  world  ever  made  such  exactions.  That 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  bears  the  same  relation, 
in  any  sense,  to  Brazil  that  he  does  to  South  Car- 
olina, is  entirely  preposterous,  even  admitting  the 
most  radical  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights. 

There  are  said  to  be,  and  perhaps  are,  two  kinds 
of  patriotism  in  America ;  one  for  the  Government, 
the  country,  and  one  for  the  native  State,  or  State  of 
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residence.  And  yet  there  is  but  one  country,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  all  languages  and  national- 
ities, true  patriotism  embraces  the  whole  country, 
and  can  not  exist  unless  it  does.  The  term  is  used 
throughout  this  work  only  in  this  sense.  Good  and 
wise  men  have  felt  kindly  toward  the  States  in 
which  they  were  born  and  lived,  and  even  taken  a 
pride  in  them  as  their  native  places  and  homes,  but 
when  they  came  to  die,  one  of  the  sources  of  their 
greatest  anxiety  was  that  they  might,  in  after  times, 
stand  among  those  who  loved  their  country,  who 
were  patriots  in  that  broad  and  noble  sense  which 
has  always  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
South  Carolina  is  no  more  a  part  of  this  country  to- 
day than  she  was  in  1861,  or  at  any  time  since  she 
gave  herself  to  make  a  civil,  moral,  and  physical 
part  of  the  Government,  the  nationality,  which  was 
meant  to  be  indissoluble  forever.  Love  of  country 
is  higher  than  love  of  self,  or  of  family,  of  friends, 
of  societies,  or  communities.  No  love  on  earth  is 
higher  than  this,  but  the  love  of  good,  of  God.  All 
men  are  under  obligations  to  have  this  love.  Neither 
the  obligations  nor  the  influences  of  the  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  whether  he  be  good  or  evil,  can  pos- 
sibly stop  with  Massachusetts,  even  if  they  should 
with  the  continent.  The  evil  or  good  thought,  lived 
out  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  that  State,  goes  to 
make  up  and  help  on  the  evil  or  good  of  the  nation 
and  the  race,  even  though  it  should  never  be  heard  of 
or  known  among  men.  Where  the  obligations  of  the 
neighbor,  the  citizen  end,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say. 
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That  they  are  not  all-comprehensive,  and  that  they 
should  ever  stop,  are  hardly  discernible  themes  of 
controversy.  To  the  whole  world,  the  race,  every 
citizen  of  this  nation  owes  one  thing,  a  good  and 
true  life  ;  that  is,  such  a  life  as  shall  swell  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  genuine,  the  good,  and  the  true,  which 
must,  in  time,  come  in  benefits  to  the  whole.  The 
few  drops  of  limpid  water  that  trickle  unseen  from 
the  mountain  crevice,  swell  into  the  babbling  brook, 
the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  bearing  the  wealth  of 
nations;  and  from  the  lakes  and  grand  oceans,  whence 
they  arise  in  mystic  vapors,  to  be  chased  by  the 
winds  over  the  whole  world,  they  renew  their  places 
in  the  moss-lined  fissures,  or  drive  sterility  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  Is  a  man's  mission  on  earth  narrower 
than  that  of  a  rain-drop  ? 

If  every  citizen  of  this  country  owes  this  much 
to  lands  he  may 'never  see,  and  whose  people  may 
not  have  the  remotest  idea  of  his  existence,  what 
does  he  not  owe  to  South  Carolina,  to  his  own  coun- 
try, all  of  it  ?  Is  the  least  thing  of  good  or  ill  to 
it  not  of  concern  to  him?  Ah!  the  philosophy  is 
poisonous  and  fatal,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
which  does  not  make  every  man  his  brother's  keeper. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  the  individual  owes 
to  his  neighbor ;  that  is,  to  himself,  his  fam- 
ily, his  friends,  the  community,  the  State,  his  coun- 
try, and  good  which  is  the  neighbor  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense,  the  country,  the  State,  the  commu- 
nity, and  all  these  things  owe  to  him.  What  the 
neighbor,    in    this    wide    sense,    exacts   of  him,  he 
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separately  may  also  exact.  As  the  evil  or  good,  just- 
ice, right,  wrong,  or  honor  of  the  individual  is  the 
honor  of  himself,  his  family,  the  community,  the 
world,  so  are  the  principles  of  justice,  the  practices, 
the  wisdom,  the  good,  the  honor  of  the  community, 
the  State,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  Republic.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this 
thought  further,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  be  compelled  to 
hold  up  to  unfavorable  view  a  man  who  was  wiser 
and  better  than  his  words  portray. 

That  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  really  a  friend  of 
slavery,  may  be  clearly  enough  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  Defense  : — 

"  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  this  agitation  upon 
the  proud,  sensitive,  and  excitable  people  of  the  South. 
One  extreme  naturally  begets  another.  Among  the  latter 
there  sprung  up  a  party  as  fanatical  in  advocating  slavery 
as  were  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  in  denouncing  it. 
At  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  this  party  was  small  in 
numbers,  and  found  it  difficult  to  excite  the  masses  to  sup- 
port its  extreme  views.  These  Southern  fanatics,  instead 
of  admitting  slavery  to  be  an  evil  in  itself,  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  great  good.  Instead  of  admitting  that  it  had  been 
reluctantly  recognized  by  the  Constitution  as  an  overruling 
political  necessity,  they  extolled  it  as  the  surest  support  of 
freedom  among  the  white  race.  If  the  fanatics  of  the 
North  denounced  slavery  as  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that 
continually,  the  fanatics  of  the  South  upheld  it  as  fraught 
with  blessings  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to  his  master.  Far 
different  was  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Southern  patriots  and  statesmen  both  before  and  for  many 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  These  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when,  with   safety  both   to 
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the  white  and  black  race,  it  might  be  abolished  by  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  themselves,  who  alone 
possessed  the  power." 

Had  these  sentiments  been  uttered  in  1856  Mr. 
Buchanan  never  would  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was,  however,  too  much  under 
the  control  of  the  charlatanry  of  politics  to  be  wholly 
sincere  until  a  time  when  frankness  would  not  injure 
his  prospects.  In  general  terms  this  was  a  defect  in 
his  character.  But  how  many  public  men  have  not 
shared  in  the  possession  of  this  time-serving  trait? 
As  it  was,  the  South  had  a  pretty  strong  degree  of 
faith  in  Mr.  Buchanan  and  believed  he  could  be  con- 
trolled in  its  interests.  This  faith  was  considerably 
increased  after  the  nomination  in'  1856,  by  the  visits 
of  Southern  politicians  to  Lancaster.  In  these  con- 
versations Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  forget  the  truckling 
policy  he  had  used  at  the  beginning  with  General 
Jackson,  and  he  still  chose  to  stoop  in  his  words  and 
manners.  One  of  his  enthusiastic  Southern  visitors 
published  as  the  result  of  his  examination  that  "In 
my  judgment,  he  is  as  worthy  of  Southern  confidence 
and  Southern  votes  as  ever  Mr.  Calhoun  was."  This 
was,  indeed,  going  very  far;  much  farther  than  the 
result  warranted,  perhaps,  and  was  certainly  a  stretch 
of  ardor  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  general 
practice  of  Southern  politicians  towards  their  allies 
at  the  North.  But,  according  to  the  representation 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  especially  unloaded 
his  latent  reserve  stock  of  policy  on  the  Southern 
side.     Still    I  confess   to  taking  the  report  with  so 
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many  "grains  of  allowance"  as  to  feel  indisposed  to 
give  any  of  it  place  here. 

As  has  been  shown  in  a  former  volume  of  this 
work,  Governor  Geary  had  become  disgusted  'with 
affairs  in  Kansas,  and  seat  in  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  about  the  close  of  President  Pierce's  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Buchanan  appointed  Robert  J.  Walker, 
of  Mississippi,  to  succeed  him,  and  Frederick  P. 
Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  took  the  place  of  Woodson,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Territory.  These  were  both  able 
men  and  went  to  Kansas  with  honorable  intentions 
towards  all  its  people.  Mr.  Walker  had  accepted 
the  position  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
President  and  other  friends,  greatly  against  his 
inclinations,  and  after  having  positively  declined. 
He  knew  the  character  of  the  task  before  him,  and 
dreaded  to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Walker  did  not  reach 
the  Territory  until  in  May,  Mr.  Stanton  having  in 
the  meantime  acted  as  governor. 

Governor  Walker  issued  his  inaugural  address  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1857.  A  desperate  effort  was  to  be  made  under  this 
energetic  executive  to  effect  some  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  in  the  Territory,  and  very  prop- 
erly the  ballot  was  to  be  treated  as  the  main  reliance. 
To  this  end  the  Governor  in  his  address  urged  the 
people  without  respect  to  former  differences  to  attend 
the  election  of  delegates  for  the  convention  to  frame 
a  State  constitution.  Of  course  the  call  for  this 
election  had  come  from  the  Legislature  which  the 
Free-soilers  treated  as  bogus  and  unworthy  of  notice. 
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But  the  President  and  Congress  recognized  that  as 
the  legally  established  government  of  the  Territory, 
and  on  the  supposition  and  belief,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  "so,  Governor  Walker  rested  his  own  conduct. 
He  apprised  Free-State  men  in  a  straightforward 
way  that  whether  they  exercised  their  right  and 
privilege  at  the  polls  or  not  they  would  be  bound, 
according  to  the  nature  of  this  Government,  to  obe- 
dience to  the  result,  in  case  there  was  not  fraud  or 
violen.ce  in  reaching  that  result.  A  census  had  been 
taken  in  March,  and  a  registration  of  voters  made. 
But  in  nineteen  counties,  half  of  all  of  them,  no  census 
was  taken,  and  in  fifteen  counties  there  was  no  reg- 
istration. It  was  well  known  also  that  a  large  num- 
ber had  been  registered  as  voters  who  had  no  right 
to  vote,  and  that  this,  like  most  other  political  acts 
in  the  Territory,  was  fraudulent  from  first  to  last. 
Mr.  Stanton  had  been  unable  to  correct  the  registra- 
tion, and  the  Free-State  men  accordingly  refused  to 
vote.  .The  result  was'  that  the  pro-slavery  men 
elected  the  entire  delegation  for  the  constitutional 
convention,  although  but  little  over  a  tenth  of  all  the 
votes  of  the  Territory  was  cast. 

This  election  was  held  in  June,  and  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September  the  convention  met  at  Le- 
compton.  Early  in  November  it  completed  a  pro- 
slavery  constitution,  provided  for  submitting  one 
phase  of  it  to  the  people  on  the  21st  of  December, 
and  adjourned.  Although  it  was  not  absolutely  es- 
sential under  the  former  practices  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
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the  people,  the  President  had  understood  that  in 
this  case  it  should  be,  and  so  Governor  Walker  had 
promised.  But  the  convention  knew  too  well  what 
fate  awaited  that  constitution,  if  it  were  left  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  provided  against  any  such 
chance  or  certainty  by  a  singular,  unfair,  and  un- 
manly arrangement  which  allowed  no  vote  to  be  cast 
against  the  constitution.  This  instrument  went  to 
the  polls,  "  Constitution  with  slavery ;"  "  Constitu- 
tion without  slavery."  There  was  a  cunningly  ar- 
ranged provision  in  the  constitution  guaranteeing  no 
interference  with  slavery  then  in  the  Territory,  even 
if  the  formula  "for  the  constitution  without  slavery" 
should  be  taken  by  the  people.  And  if  a  voter  should 
be  challenged  at  the  polls,  he  was  to  be  required  to 
swear  to  support  the  constitution  if  adopted  under 
the  penalty  of  perjury.  The  constitution  declared 
that  "  the  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
any  Constitutional  sanction,  and  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same, 
and  is  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any 
property  whatever."  Here  was  a  nice  dilemma  for 
Free-State  voters;  for,  of  course,  the  constitution 
would  be  adopted :  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  This 
contemptible  farce  was  an  insult  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  even  down  at  this  calm  hour  in  na- 
tional affairs  its  audacity  and  stupidity  can  excite  no 
other  than  feelings  of  amazement  and  disgust. 

The  Free-soilers  staid  from  the  polls.     They  had 
no  alternative.     But  they  were  by  no  means  inactive. 

16— o 
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Even  before  they  knew  what  the  convention  was 
doing,  they  had  decided  to  vote  at  the  election  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. It  was  well  known  that  in  a  full  and  any- 
thing like  a  fair  vote  the  Free-State  men  could  carry 
the  Legislature;  and,  if  this  were  done,  whatever 
should  be  the  character  of  the  constitution,  the  Leg- 
islature could  control  the  matter.  But  the  Free- 
State  men  were  disheartened  and  without  organiza- 
tion, and  besides  this  they  were  poor  and  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  campaign  after  all  their  former 
losses  and  hardships.  The  want  of  money  for  polit- 
ical purposes  has  never  been  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  this  country.  Mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Henry  Wilson,  afterwards  Vice-President, 
several  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  the  East, 
and  Thomas  J.  Marsh  was  sent  with  it  to  Kansas. 
Through  this  means  the  Free-soil  voters  were  rallied 
and  organized;  and  when  the  election  came  off  in 
October  the  result  was  on  the  Free-State  side,  nine 
of  the  thirteen  Councilmen,  twenty-seven  of  the 
thirty-nine  Representatives,  the  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  nearly  four  thousand  majority  in  a  vote 
of  less  than  three  times  that  amount,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  pro-slavery  vote  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
returned  from  one  town  where  there  were  less  than 
sixty  voters,  and  twelve  hundred  from  one  county 
where  no  polls  were  opened.  One  of  these  lists  was 
made  up  largely  of  names  copied  in  order  from  an 
old  Cincinnati  Directory.  On  these  frauds  Governor 
Walker  gave  no  certificates  of  election,  and  in  refus- 
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ing  to  do  so  brought  himself  into  disfavor  with  his 
party.  Judge  Cato  issued  his  writ  to  compel  the 
Governor  to  give  the  fraudulent  certificates;  but 
Walker  denied  his  authority,  as  he  was  right  in 
doing. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Congress  met  in  its  first 
session  under  Mr.  Buchanan. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FIRST    ANNUAL    MESSAGE  — KANSAS  — SQUATTER    SOVER- 
EIGNTY—STEPHEN A.  DOUGLAS. 

ON  the  7th  of  December,  1857,  Congress  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  James  L.  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  votes,  to  eighty-four  for  Galusha 
A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thirteen  for  other 
candidates.  Both  Houses  had  Democratic  majorities. 
On  the  next  day  President  Buchanan  sent  to  Con- 
gress his 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : — 
In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Constitution  it  has 
now  become  my  duty  "to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures''  as  I  judge  to  be  ''  necessary  and  expedient." 

But  first,  and  above  all,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  numerous  benefits  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
this  people;,  and  our  united  prayers  ought  to  ascend  to  him 
that  he  would  continue  to  bless  our  great  Eepublic  in  time  to 
come  as  he  has  blessed  it  in  time  past.  Since  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  Congress  our  constituents  have  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  health.  The  earth  has  yielded  her  fruits  abundantly, 
and  has  bountifully  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman. 
Our  great  staples  have  commanded  high  prices,  and,  up  till 
within  a  brief  period,  our  manufacturing,  mineral,  and  me- 
chanical occupations  have  largely  partaken  of  the  general  pros- 
perity.    We  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  material  wealth 
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in  rich  abundance,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tages, our  country,  in  its  monetary  interests,  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed 
plenty  in  all  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  wealth,  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended, 
our  public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different 
kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  The  revenue  of  the 
Government,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  duties  on  imports 
from  abroad,  has  been  greatly  reduced,  whilst  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  very  large  in  amount. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  loan  may  be  required  before 
the  close  of  your  present  session ;  but  this,  although  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  would  prove  to  be  only  a  slight  misfortune  when 
compared  with  the  suffering  and  distress  prevailing  among  the 
people.  With  this  the  Government  can  not  fail  deeply  to  sym- 
pathize, though  it  may  be  without  the  power  to  extend  relief. 

It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  what  has  produced  such  unfor- 
tunate results,  and  whether  their  recurrence  can  be  prevented. 
In  all  former  revulsions  the  blame  might  have  been  fairly  at- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  co-operating  causes ;  but  not  so  upon 
the  present  occasion.  It  is  apparent  that  our  existing  misfor- 
tunes have  proceeded  solely  from  our  extravagant  and  vicious 
system  of  paper  currency  and  bank  credits,  exciting  the  people 
to  wild  speculations  and  gambling  in  stocks.  These  revulsions 
must  continue  to  recur  at  successive  intervals  so  long  as  the 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  and  bank  loans  and  discounts  of 
the  country  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  fourteen  hundred 
irresponsible  banking  institutions,  which,  from  the  very  law  of 
their  nature,  will  consult  the  interest  of  their  stockholders 
rather  than  the  public  welfare. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  they  gave  to  Congress 
the  power  "to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof," 
and  prohibited  the  States  from  coining  money,  emitting  bills 
of  credit,  or  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  supposed  they  had  protected  the  people 
against  the  evils  of  an  excessive  and  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency.    They  are  not  responsible  for  the  existing  anomaly  that 
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a  government  endowed  with  the  sovereign  attribute  of  coining 
money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof  should  have  no  power 
to  prevent  others-  from  driving  this  coin  out  of  the  country  and 
filling  up  the  channels  of  circulation  with  paper  which  does  not 
represent  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  duties  of  gov- 
ernment to  insure  to  the  people  a  sound  circulating  medium, 
the  amount  of  which  ought  to  be  adapted  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible wisdom  and  skill  to  the  wants  of  internal  trade  and  foreign 
exchanges.  If  this  be  either  greatly  above  or  greatly  below 
the  proper  standard,  the  marketable  value  of  every  man's  prop- 
erty is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  and  in- 
justice to  individuals,  as  well  as  incalculable  evils  to  the  com- 
munity, are  the  consequence. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  has  now  prevailed  too  long  to  be  changed,  this 
important  and  delicate  duty  has  been  dissevered  from  the  coin- 
ing power,  and  virtually  transferred  to  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred State  banks,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  and 
regulating  their  paper  issues  almost  exclusively  by  a  regard  to 
the  present  interest  of  their  stockholders.  Exercising  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  providing  a  paper  currency  instead  of  coin  for 
the  country,  the  first  duty  which  these  banks  owe  to  the  public 
is  to  keep  in  their  vaults  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
to  insure  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  coin  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  bank  ought  ever  to  be  char- 
tered without  such  restrictions  on  its  business  as  to  secure  this 
result.  All  other  restrictions  are  comparatively  vain.  This  is 
the  only  true  touchstone,  the  only  efficient  regulator  of  a  paper 
currency — the  only  one  which  oan  guard  the  public  against 
over-issues  and  bank  suspensions.  As  a  collateral  and  eventual 
security  it  is  doubtless  wise,  and  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  re- 
quired, that  banks  shall  hold  an  amount  of  United  States  or 
State  securities  equal  to  their  notes  in  circulation  and  pledged 
for  their  redemption.  This,  however,  furnishes  no  adequate  se- 
curity against  over-issues.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  per- 
verted to  inflate  the  currency.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  by  this 
means  to  convert  all  the  debts  of  the  United  States  and  State 
Governments  into  bank-notes,   without  reference  to  the  specie 
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required  to  redeem  them.  However  valuable  these  securities 
may  be  in  themselves,  they  can  not  be  converted  into  gold  and 
silver  at  the  moment  of  pressure,  as  our  experience  teaches,  in 
suflicieut  time  to  prevent  bank  suspensions  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  bank-notes.  In  England,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  paper-money  country,  though  vastly  behind  our  own 
in  this  respect,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  anterior  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1844,  which  wisely  separated  the  issue  of  notes 
from  the  banking  department,  for  the  Bank  of  England  always 
to  keep  on  hand  gold  and  silver  equal  to  one-third  of  its  com- 
bined circulation  and  deposits.  If  this  proportion  was  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  its  notes,  with  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  a  field  for  its  circulation,  rendering  it  almost  impos- 
sible that  a  sudden  and  immediate  run  to  a  dangerous  amount 
should  be  made  upon  it,  the  same  proportion  would  certainly 
be  insufficient  under  our  banking  system.  Each  of  our  four- 
teen hundred  banks  has  but  a  limited  circumference  for  its  cir- 
culation, and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  the  depositors 
and  note-holders  might  demand  from  such  a  bank  a  sufficient 
amount  in  specie  to  compel  it  to  suspend,  evea  although  it  had 
coin  in  its  vaults  equal  to  one-third  of  its  immediate  liabilities. 
And  yet  I  am  not  aware,_  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of 
Louisiana,  that  any  State  bank  throughout  the  Union  has  been 
required  by  its  charter  to  keep  this  or  any  other  proportion  of 
gold  and  silver  compared  with  the  amount  of  its  combined  circula- 
tion and  deposits.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  In  a  re- 
cent report  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  condition  of 
the  banks  throughout  the  different  States,  according  to  returns 
dated  nearest  to  January,  1857,  the  aggregate  amount  of  actual 
specie  in  their  vaults  is  $58,349,838,  of  their  circulation  $214,- 
778,822,  and  of  their  deposits  $230,351,352.  Thus  it  appears 
that  these  banks,  in  the  aggregate,  have  considerably  less  than 
one  dollar  in  seven  of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  their  cir- 
culation and  deposits.  It  was  palpable,  therefore,  that  the  very 
first  pressure  must  drive  them  to  suspension  and  deprive  the 
people  of  a  convertible  currency,  with  all  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  is  truly  wonderful  that  they  should  have  so  long 
continued   to  preserve   their   credit,   when  a  demand  for  the 
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payment  of  one-seventh  of  their  immediate  liabilities  would 
have  driven  them  into  insolvency.  And  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  banks,  notwithstanding  that  four  hundred  millions  of 
gold  from  California  have  flowed  in  upon  us  within  the  last 
eight  years,  and  the  tide  still  continues  to  flow.  Indeed,  such 
has  been  the  extravagance  of  bank  credits  that  the  banks  now 
hold  a  considerably  less  amount  of  specie,  either  in  proportion  to 
their  capital  or  to  their  circulation  and  deposits  combined,  than 
they  did  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Whilst  in 
the  year  1848  their  specie,  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  was 
more  than  equal  to  one  dollar  for  four  and  a  half,  in  1857  it 
does  not  amount  to  one  dollar  for  every  six  dollars  and  thirty- 
three  cents  of  their  capital.  In  the  year  1848  the  specie  was 
equal,  within  a  very  small  fraction,  to  one  dollar  in  five  of 
their  circulation  and  deposits ;  in  1857  it  is  not  equal  to  one 
dollar  in  seven  and  a  half  of  their  circulation  and  deposits. 

From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  financial 
history  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  a  history  of  ex- 
travagant expansions  in  the  business  of  the  country,  followed 
by  ruinous  contractions.  At  successive  intervals  the  best  and 
most  enterprising  men  have  been  tempted  to  their  ruin  by  ex- 
cessive bank  loans  of  mere  paper  credit,  exciting  them  to  ex- 
travagant importations  of  foreign  goods,  wild  speculations,  and 
ruinous  and  demoralizing  stock  gambling.  When  the  crisis 
arrives,  as  arrive  it  must,  the  banks  can  extend  no  relief  to  the 
people.  In  a  vain  struggle  to  redeem  their  liabilities  in  specie, 
they  are  compelled  to  contract  their  loans  and  their  issues; 
and  at  last,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  their  assistance 
is  most  needed,  they  and  their  debtors  together  sink  into 
insolvency.  i 

It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  raising 
the  nominal  price  of  every  article  far  beyond  its  real  value, 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  articles  in  countries 
whose  circulation  is  wisely  regulated,  which  has  prevented  us 
from  competing  in  our  own  markets  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
has  produced  extravagant  importations,  and  has  counteracted 
the  effect  of  the  large  incidental  protection  afforded  to  our  do- 
mestic manufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff.  But  for 
this,    the    branches    of   our   manufactures   composed    of  raw 
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materials,  the  production  of  our  own  country — such  as  cotton, 
iron,  and  woolen  fabrics — would  not  only  have  acquired  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  but  would  have  cre- 
ated for  themselves  a  foreign  market  throughout  the  world. 

Deplorable,  however,  as  may  be  our  present  financial  con- 
dition, we  may  yet  indulge  in  bright  hopes  for  the  future.  No 
other  nation  has  ever  existed  which  could  have  endured  such 
violent  expansions  and  contractions  of  paper  credits  without 
lasting  injury  ;  yet  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  the  energies  of  our 
population,  and  the  spirit  which  never  quails  before  difficul- 
ties, will  enable  us  soon  to  recover  from  our  present  financial 
embarrassment,  and  may  even  occasion  us  speedily  to  forget 
the  lesson  which  they  have  taught. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  by  all 
proper  means  within  its  power,  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  the  banks, 
and  to  provide  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  calamity.  Un- 
fortunately, in  either  aspect  of  the  case,  it  can  do  but  little. 
Thanks  to  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  Government  has  not 
suspended  payment,  as  it  was  compelled  to  do  by  the  failure  of 
the  banks  in  1837.  It  will  continue  to  discharge  its  liabilities 
to  the  people  in  gold  and  silver.  Its  disbursements  in  coin 
will  pass  into  circulation,  and  materially  assist  in  restoring  a 
sound  currency.  From  its  high  credit,  should  we  be  compelled 
to  make  a  temporary  loan,  it  can  be  effected  on  advantageous 
terms.  This  however,  shall,  if  possible,  be  avoided  ;  but  if  not, 
then  the  amount  shall  be  limited  to  the  lowest  practicable  sum. 

I  have  therefore  determined,  that  whilst  no  useful  Gov- 
ernment works  already  in  progress  shall  be  suspended,  new 
works,  not  already  commenced,  will  be  postponed,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  country.  Those  necessary  for  its 
defense  shall  proceed  as  though  there  had  been  no  crisis  in  our 
monetary  affairs. 

But  the  Federal  Government  can  not  do  much  to  provide 
against  a  recurrence  of  existing  evils.  Even  if  insurmountable 
Constitutional  objections  did  not  exist  against  the  creation  of  a 
National  Bank,  this  would  furnish  no  adequate  preventive  se- 
curity. The  history  of  the  last  Bank  of  the  United  States 
abundantly  prove3  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     Such  a  bank 
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could  not,  if  it  would,  regulate  the  issues  and  credits  of  four- 
teen hundred  State  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
ruinous  expansions  and  contractions  in  our  currency  which 
afflicted  the  country  throughout  the  existence  of  the  late  bank, 
or  secure  us  against  future  suspensions.  In  1825  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  curtail  the  issues  of  the 
country  banks,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
paper  currency  had  been  expanded  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  the 
bank  put  forth  all  its  power  to  contract  it,  in  order  to  reduce 
prices  and  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 
It  accordingly  commenced  a  system  of  curtailment  of  its  loans 
and  issues,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  joint  stock  and  private 
banks  of  the  kingdom  would  be  compelled  to  follow  its  ex- 
ample. It  found,  however,  that  as  it  contracted  they  expanded, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  process,  to  employ  the  language  of  a 
very  high  official  authority,  "whatever  reduction  of  the  paper 
circulation  was  effected  by  the  Bank  of  England  (in  1825)  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  issues  of  the  country  banks." 

But  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  not,  if  it  could, 
restrain  the  issues  and  loans  of  the  State  banks,  because  its 
duty  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency  must  often  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  immediate  interest  of  its  stockholders.  If  we 
expect  one  agent  to  restrain  or  control  another,  their  interests 
must,  at  least  in  some  degree,  be  antagonistic.  But  the  direc- 
tors of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  feel  the  same  in- 
terest and  the  same  inclination  with  the  directors  of  the  State 
banks  to  expand  the  currency,  to  accommodate  their  favorites 
and  friends  with  loans,  and  to  declare  large  dividends.  Such 
has  been  our  experience  in  regard  to  the  last  bank. 

After  all,  we  must  mainly  rely  upon  the  patriotism  and 
wisdom  of  the  States  for  the  prevention  and  redress  of  the 
evil.  If  they  will  afford  us  a  real  specie  basis  for  our  paper 
circulation,  by  increasing  the  denomination  of  bank-notes,  first 
to  twenty,  and  afterwards  to  fifty  dollars ;  if  they  will  require 
that  the  banks  shall  at  all  times  keep  on  hand  at  least  one 
dollar  of  gold  and  silver  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  circu- 
lation and  deposits;  and  if  they  will  provide,  by  a  self-executing 
enactment,  which  nothing  can  arrest,  that  the  moment  they 
suspend  they  shall  go  into  liquidation,  I  believe  that  such  pro- 
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visions,  with  a  weekly  publication  by  each  bank  of  a  statement 
of  its  condition,  would  go  far  to  secure  us  against  future  sus- 
pensions of  specie  payments. 

Congress,  in  my  opinion,  possess  the  power  to  pass  a  uni- 
form bankrupt  law  applicable  to  all  banking  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  strongly  recommend  its 
exercise.  This  would  make  it  the  irreversible  organic  law  of 
each  bank's  existence,  that  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
shall  produce  its  civil  death.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
would  then  compel  it  to  perform  its  duties  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  the  penalty  and  preserve  its  life. 

The  existence  of  banks  and  the  circulation  of  bank-paper 
are  so  identified  with  the  habits  of  our  people,  that  they  can 
not,  at  this  day,  be  suddenly  abolished  without  much  immedi- 
ate injury  to  the  country.  If  we  could  confine  them*  to  their 
appropriate  sphere,  and  prevent  them  from  administering  to  the 
spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  speculation  by  extravagant  loans  and 
issues,  they  might  be  continued  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

But  this  I  say,  after  long  and  much  reflection  :  If  experi- 
ence shall  prove  it  to  be  impossible  to  enjoy  the  facilities  which 
well-regulated  banks  might  afford,  without  at  the  same  time 
suffering  the  calamities  which  the  excesses  of  the  banks  have 
hitherto  inflicted  upon  the  country,  it  would  then  be  far  the 
lesser  evil  to  deprive  them  altogether  of  the  power  to  issue  a 
paper  currency,  and  confine  them  to  the  functions  of  banks  of 
deposit  and  discount. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  governments  are,  upon  the  whole, 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  diplomatic  difficulties  which  existed  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State's  and  that  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  last  Congress  have  been  happily  terminated, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  British  Minister  to  this  country,  who 
has  been  cordially  received. 

Whilst  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  sincere  desire,  of  the  governments  and  people  of  the  two 
countries  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  each  other, 
it  has  been  our  misfortune  almost  always  to  have  had  some 
irritating,  if  not  dangerous,  outstanding  question  with  Great 
Britain. 
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Since  the  origin  of  the  Government  we  have  been  employed 
in  negotiating  treaties  with  that  power,  and  afterwards  in  discuss- 
ing their  true  intent  and  meaning.  In  this  respect,  the  con- 
vention of  April  19,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  Treaty,  has  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  all ;  because 
the  two  governments  place  directly  opposite  and  contradictory 
constructions  upon  its  first  and  most  important  article.  Whilst 
in  the  United  States  we  believed  that  this  treaty  would  place 
both  powers  upon  an  exact  equality,  by  the  stipulation  that 
neither  will  ever  "  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume 
or  exercise  any  dominion "  over  any  part  of  Central  America, 
it  is  contended  by  the  British  government  that  the  true  con- 
struction of  this  language  has  left  them  in  the  rightful  pos- 
session of  all  that  portion  of  Central  America  which  was  in 
their  occupancy  at  the  date  of  the  treaty;  in  fact,  that  the 
treaty  is  a  virtual  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  the  right  of  Great  Britain,  either  as  owner  or  protector,  to 
the  whole  extensive  coast  of  Central  America,  sweeping  round 
from  the  Rio  Hondo  to  the  port  and  harbor  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  together  with  the  adjacent  Bay  Islands,  except  the 
comparatively  small  portion  of  this  between  the  Sarstoon  and 
Cape  Honduras.  According  to  their  construction,  the  treaty 
does  no  more  than  simply  prohibit  them  from  extending  their 
possessions  in  Central  America  beyond  the  present  limits.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  if  in  the  United  States  the 
treaty  had  been  considered  susceptible  of  such  a  construction, 
it  never  would  have  been  negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the 
President,  nor  would  it  have  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate.  The  universal  conviction  in  the  United  States  was, 
that  when  our  Government  consented  to  violate  its  traditional 
and  time-honored  policy,  and  to  stipulate  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment never  to  occupy  or  acquire  territory  in  the  Central 
American  portion  of  our  own  continent,  the  consideration  for 
this  sacrifice  was  that  Great  Britain  should,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  ourselves.  Whilst 
we  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  their  construction  of  the  treaty,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
my  deliberate  conviction  that  this  construction  is  in  opposition 
both  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 
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Under  the  late  Administration  negotiations  were  instituted 
between  the  two  governments  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  re- 
moving these  difficulties  ;  and  a  treaty  having  this  laudable  ob- 
ject in  view  was  signed  at  London  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1856,  and  was  submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  on  the 
following  10th  of  December.  Whether  this  treaty,  either  in 
its  original  or  amended  form,  would  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject intended  without  giving  birth  to  new  and  embarrassing 
complications  between  the  two  governments  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  questioned.  Certain  it  is,  however,  it  was  rendered  much 
less  objectionable  by  the  different  amendments  made  to  it  by 
the  Senate.  The  treaty,  as  amended,  was  ratified  by  me  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1857,  and  was  transmitted  to  London  for  rat- 
ification by  the  British  government.  That  government  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  concur  in  all  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Senate,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  clause  relating 
to  Buatan,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
article  in  the  original  treaty,  as  submitted  to  the  Senate,  after 
reciting  that  these  islands  and  their  inhabitants  "having  been, 
by  a  convention  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  August,  1856, 
between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras, 
constituted  and  declared  a  free  territory  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  said  Republic  of  Honduras,"  stipulated  that  "  the  two 
contracting  parties  do  hereby  mutually  engage  to  recognize  and 
respect  in  all  future  time  the  independence  and  rights 'of  the 
said  free  territory  as  a  part  of  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras." 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Honduras  of  the  27th  August,  1856,  it  was  found 
that,  whilst  declaring  the  Bay  Islands  to  be  "a  free  territory 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,"  it  de- 
prived that  Republic  of  rights  without  which  its  sovereignty 
over  them  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  It  divided  them 
from  the  remainder  of  Honduras,  and  gave  to  their  inhabit- 
ants a  separate  government  of  their  own,  with  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  officers  elected  by  themselves.  It  de- 
prived the  government  of  Honduras  of  the  taxing  power  in 
every  form,  and  exempted  the  people  of  the  islands  from  the 
performance  of  military  duty,  except  for  their  own  exclusive 
defense.     It  also  prohibited  that  Republic  from  erecting  fortifi- 
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cations  upon  them  for  their  protection,  thus  leaving  them  open 
to  invasion  from  any  quarter;  and,  finally,  it  provided  "that 
slavery  shall  not  at  any  time  hereafter  be  permitted  to  exist 
therein." 

Had  Honduras  ratified  this  convention,  she  would  have  rati- 
fied the  establishment  of  a  State  substantially  independent  within 
her  own  limits,  and  a  State  at  all  times  subject  to  British  in- 
fluence and  control.  Moreover,  had  the  United  States  ratified 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  its  original  form,  we  should 
have  been  bound  "to  recognize  and  respect  in  all  future  time" 
these  stipulations  to  the  prejudice  of  Honduras.  Being  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Clayton  and 
Bulwer  Treaty  as  understood  in  the  United  States,  the  Senate 
rejected  the  entire  clause,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  simple 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  right  of  Honduras  to  these  islands 
in  the  following  language:  "The  two  contracting  parties  do 
hereby  mutually  engage  to  recognize  and  respect  the  islands  of 
Ruatan,  Bonaco,  Utila,  Barbaretta,  Helena,  and  Morat,  situate 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  as  under  the  sovereignty  and  as  part  of  the  said  Re- 
public of  Honduras." 

Great  Britain  rejected  this  amendment,  assigning  as  the 
only  reason  that  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  the  27th 
August,  1856,  between  her  and  Honduras,  had  not  been  "ex- 
changed, owing  to  the  hesitation  of  that  government."  Had 
this  been  done,  it  is  stated  that  "her  majesty's  government 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  modification 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  which  then  would  have  had  in  effect, 
the  same  signification  as  the  original  wording."  Whether  this 
would  have  been  the  effect — whether  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  British  Convention 
with  Honduras  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  ratification  of  our 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  "in  effect"  have  had  "the 
same  signification  as  the  original  wording,"  and  thus  have  nul- 
lified the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  may  well  be  doubted.  It 
is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  question  has  never  arisen. 

The  British  government,  immediately  after  rejecting  the 
treaty  as  amended,  proposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  treaty  which 
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they  had  just  refused  to  ratify,  if  the  United  States  would  con- 
sent to  add  to  the  Senate's  clear  and  unqualified  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Honduras  over  the  Bay  Islands  the  following 
conditional  stipulation:  "Whenever  and  so  soon  as  the  Repub- 
lic of  Honduras  shall  have  concluded  and  ratified  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  by  which  Great  Britain  shall  have  ceded,  and  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  shall  have  accepted,  the  said  islands,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  conditions  contained  in  such  treaty." 

This  proposition  was,  of  course,  rejected.  After  the  Senate 
had  refused  to  recognize  the  British  Convention  with  Honduras 
of  the  27th  August,  1856,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
it  was  impossible  for  me,  necessarily  ignorant  of  "  the  provisions 
and  conditions"  which  might  be  contained  in  a  future  conven- 
tion between  the  same  parties,  to  sanction  them  in  advance. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  mutually  desirous  as  they  are,  and  I  trust 
ever  may  be,  of  maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
each  other,  have  unfortunately  concluded  a  treaty  which  they 
understand  in  senses  directly  opposite,  the  wisest  course  is  to 
abrogate  such  a  treaty  by  mutual  consent,  and  to  commence 
anew.  Had  this  been  done  promptly  all  difficulties  in  Central 
America  would  most  probably  ere  this  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  time  spent  in  discussing 
the  meaning  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  would  have 
been  devoted  to  this  praiseworthy  purpose,  and  the  task  would 
have  been  the  more  easily  accomplished  because  the  interest  of 
the  two  countries  in  -Central  America  is  identical,  being  con- 
fined to  securing  safe  transits  over  all  the  routes  across  the 
isthmus. 

Whilst  entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  shall  nevertheless  not 
refuse  to  contribute  to  any  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  Central 
American  questions  which  is  not  practically  inconsistent  with  the 
American  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Overtures  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  recently  made  by  the  British  government  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  which  I  cordially  reciprocate ;  but  whether  this 
renewed  effort  will  result  in  success  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion.     A  brief  period  will  determine. 

With  France  our  ancient  relations  of  friendship  still  con- 
tinue to  exist.     The  French  government  have  in  several  recent 
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instances,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  evinced  a  spirit  of 
good-will  and  kindness  towards  our  country  which  I  heartily 
reciprocate.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
two  nations  whose  productions  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
invite  the  most  extensive  exchanges  and  freest  commercial 
intercourse  should  continue  to  enforce  ancient  and  obsolete 
restrictions  of  trade  against  each  other.  Our  commercial  treaty 
with  France  is,  in  this  respect,  an  exception  from  our  treaties 
with  all  other  commercial  nations.  It  jealously  levies  discrim- 
inating duties  both  on  tonnage  and  on  articles  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  one  country  when  arriving  in  ves-  ' 
sels  belonging  to  the  other. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  offering  to  all  nations  to  admit  their  ves- 
sels laden  with  their  national  productions  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  same  terms  with  our  own  vessels,  pro- 
vided they  would  reciprocate  to  us  similar  advantages.  This 
act  confined  the  reciprocity  to  the  productions  of  the  respective 
foreign  nations  ypho  might  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangement 
with  the  United  States.  The  Act  of  May  24,  1828,  removed 
this  restriction,  and  offered  a  similar  reciprocity  to  all  such 
vessels  without  reference  to  the  origin  of  their  cargoes.  Upon 
these  principles  our  commercial  treaties  and  arrangements  have 
been  founded,  except  with  France,  and  let  us  hope  that  this 
exception  may  not  long  exist. 

Our  relations  with  Russia  remain,  as  they  have  ever  been, 
on  the  most  friendly  footing.  The  present  emperor,  as  well  as 
his  predecessors,  have  never  failed,  when  the  occasion  offered,  to 
manifest  their  good-will  to  our  country;  and  their  friendship 
has  always  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

With  all  other  European  governments,  except  that  of  Spain, 
our  relations  are  as  peaceful  as  we  could  desire.  I  regret  to  say 
that  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made,' since  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  towards  the  settlement  of  any  of  the  numerous 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  the  Spanish  government.  Besides, 
the  outrage  committed  on  our  flag  by  the  Spanish  war-frigate 
Ferrolana  on  the  high  seas,  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in  March, 
1855,  by  firing  into  the  American  mail  steamer  El  Dorado,  and 
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detaining  and  searching  her,  remains  unacknowledged  and  un- 
redressed. The  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment towards  that  of  the  United  States  are  much  to  be 
regretted.  Our  present  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Madrid  has  asked  to  be  recalled;  and  it  is 
my  purpose  to  send  out  a  new  Minister  to  Spain,  with  special 
instructions  on  all  questions  pending  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  with  a  determination  to  have  them  speedily  and 
amicably  adjusted,  if  this  be  possible.  In  the  meantime,  when- 
ever our  Minister  urges  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  on  the 
notice  of  the  Spanish  government  he  is  met  with  the  objection 
that  Congress  has  never  made  the  appropriation  recommended 
by  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message  of  December,  1847, 
"to  be  paid  to  the  Spanish  government  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  claimants  in  the  Amistad  case."  A  simi- 
lar recommendation  was  made  by  my  immediate  predecessor,  in 
his  message  of  December,  1853 ;  and  entirely  concurring  with 
both  in  the  opinion  that  this  indemnity  is  justly  due  under  the 
treaty  with  Spain  of  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  I  earnestly 
recommend  such  an  appropriation  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded  at  Con- 
stantinople on  the  13th  December,  1856,  between  the  United 
States  and  Persia,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 
at  Constantinople  on  the  13th  June,  1857,  and  the  treaty  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  the  18th  August,  1857.  This 
treaty,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  beneficial  to  American  com- 
merce. The  Shah  has  manifested  an  earnest  disposition  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  our  country,  and  has  expressed 
a  strong  wish  that  we  should  be  represented  at  Teheran  by  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary ;  and  I  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose. 

Eecent  occurrences  in  China  have  been  unfavorable  to  a 
revision  of  the  treaty  with  that  empire  of  the  3d  July,  1844, 
with  a  view  to  the  security  and  extension  of  our  commerce. 
The  24th  article  of  this  treaty  stipulated  for  a  revision  of  it, 
in  case  experience  should  prove  this  to  be  requisite;  "in  which 
case  the  two  governments  will,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years 
from  the  date  of  said  convention,  treat  amicably  concerning  the 
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same,  by  means  of  suitable  persons  appointed  to  conduct  such 
negotiations."  These  twelve  years  expired  on  the  3d  July, 
1856;  but  long  before  that  period  it  was  ascertained  that  im- 
portant changes  in  the  treaty  were  necessary;  and  several  fruit- 
less attempts  were  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  effect  these  changes.  Another  effort  was  about  to  be 
made  for  the  same  purpose  by  our  commissioner,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ministers  of  England  and  France,  but  this  was  sus- 
pended by  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  in  the  Canton  River 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  These  hos- 
tilities have  necessarily  interrupted  the  trade  of  all  nations  with 
Canton,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  have  occa- 
sioned a  serious  loss  of  life  and  property.  Meanwhile  the 
insurrection  within  the  empire  against  the  existing  imperial 
dynasty  still  continues,  and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  will 
be  the  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  deeemed  it  advisable  to 
appoint  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  proceed  to  China,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities  which  may  offer  to  effect 
changes  in  the  existing  treaty  Favorable  to  American  commerce. 
He  left  the  United  States  for  the  place  of  his  destination  in 
July  last,  in  the  war  steamer  Minnesota.  Special  ministers  to 
China  have  also  been  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Whilst  our  Minister  has  been  instructed  to  occupy  a  neutral 
position  in  reference  to  the  existing  hostilities  at  Canton,  he 
will  cordially  co-operate  with  the  British  and  French  Ministers 
in  all  peaceful  measures  to  secure  by  treaty  stipulations  those 
just  concessions  to  commerce  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  China  can  not  long  be  per- 
mitted to  withhold.  From  assurances  received,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  three  ministers  will  act  in  harmonious  concert 
to  obtain  similar  commercial  treaties  for  each  of  the  powers 
they  represent. 

We  can  not  fail  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  independent  republics  on  our  own  continent, 
as  well  as  of  the  empire  of  Brazil. 

Our  difficulties   with   New   Granada,   which   a   short  time 
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since  bore  so  threatening  an  aspect,  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
a  fair  train  of  settlement  in  a  manner  just  and  honorable  to 
both  parties. 

The  Isthmus  of  Central  America,  including  that  of  Panama, 
is  the  great  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  over 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  destined 
to  pass.  The  United  States  are  more  deeply  interested  than  any 
other  nation  in  preserving  the  freedom  and  security  of  all  the 
communications  across  this  isthmus.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  either  by  inva- 
sions from  our  own  country  or  by  wars  between  the  independ- 
ent States  of  Central  America.  Under  our  treaty  with  New 
Granada  of  the  12th  of  December,  1846,  we  are  bound  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  through 
which  the  Panama  Railroad  passes,  "as  well  as  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses 
over  the  said  territory."  This  obligation  is  founded  upon 
equivalents  granted  by  the  treaty  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstancees,  I  recommend  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  President,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  into  effect  this  guarantee  of  neutrality  and  protection.  I 
also  recommend  similar  legislation  for  the  security  of  any  other 
route  across  the  isthmus  in  which  we  may  acquire  an  interest 
by  treaty. 

With  the  independent  republics  on  this  continent  it  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations. 
We  can  never  feel  indifferent  to  their  fate,  and  must  always 
rejoice  in  their  prosperity.  Unfortunately,  both  for  them  and 
for  us,  our  example  and  advice  have  lost  much  of  their  influence 
in  consequence  of  the  lawless  expeditions  which  have  been  fitted 
out  against  some  of  them  within  the  limits  of  our  country. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  retard  our  steady  material 
progress,  or  impair  our  character  as  a  Nation,  than  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  enterprises  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of  any  independent 
State,  in  its  relations  with  the  members  of  the  great  family  of 
nations,  to  restrain  its  people  from  acts  of  hostile  aggression 
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against  their  citizens  or  subjects.  The  most  eminent  writers  on 
public  law  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  such  hostile  acts  as 
robbery  and  murder. 

Weak  and  feeble  States,  like  those  of  Central  America,  may 
not  feel  themselves  able  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights. 
The  case  would  be  far  different  if  expeditions  were  set  on  foot 
within  our  own  territories  to  make  private  war  against  a  pow- 
erful nation.  If  such  expeditions  were  fitted  out  from  abroad 
gainst  any  portion  of  our  own  country,  to  burn  down  our  cities, 
murder  and  plunder  our  people,  and  usurp  our  Government,  we 
should  call  any  power  on  earth  to  the  strictest  account  for  not 
preventing  such  enormities. 

Ever  since  the  Administration  of  General  Washington,  acts 
of  Congress  have  been  in  force  to  punish  severely  the  crime  of 
setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  to  proceed  from  thence  against  a  nation  or  State 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  The  present  neutrality  act  of 
April  20,  1818,  is  but  little  more  than  a  collection  of  pre- 
existing laws.  Under  this  act,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  and  the  militia  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  any  such  expedition  or 
enterprise  from  the  territories  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,''  and  the  collectors  of  customs  are  authorized  and 
required  to  detain  any  vessel  in  port  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  she  is  about  to  take  part  in  such  lawless  enterprises. 

When  it  was  first  rendered  probable  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  get  up  another  unlawful  expedition  against  Nica- 
ragua, the  Secretary  of  State  issued  instructions  to  the  marshals 
and  district  attorneys,  which  were  directed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy  to  the  appropriate  army  and  navy 
officers,  requiring  them  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  expedition  has  escaped 
from  our  shores.  Such  enterprises  can  do  no  possible  good  to 
the  country,  but  have  already  inflicted  much  injury  both  on 
its  interests  and  its  character.  They  have  prevented  peaceful 
emigration  from  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Central 
America,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  all 
the   parties  concerned.     In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone, 
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our  citizens  have  sustained  heavy  losses  from  the  seizure  and 
closing  of  the  transit  route  by  the  San  Juan  between  the 
two  oceans. 

The  leader  of  the  recent  expedition  was  arrested  at  New 
Orleans,  but  was  discharged  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance 
in  the  insufficient  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  serious  attention  of 
Congress,  believing '  that  our  duty  and  our  interest,  as  well  as 
our  national  character,  require  that  we  should  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  be  effectual  in  restraining  our  citizens  from 
committing  such  outrages. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  President  of  Paraguay  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that 
State  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  signature  of  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  message  of  my  predecessor  to  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  its  session  in  December,  1853.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  refusal  will  appear  in  the  correspondence  herewith 
submitted. 

It  being  desirable  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  River  La 
Plata  and  its  tributaries  for  navigation  by  steam,  the  United 
States  steamer  Water  Witch  was  sent  thither  for  that  purpose  in 
1853.  This  enterprise  was  successfully  carried  on  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  when,  whilst  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  her 
voyage  up  the  Parana  River,  the  steamer  was  fired  upon  by  a 
Paraguayan  fort.  The  fire  was  returned;  but  as  the  Water  Witch 
was  of  small  force,  and  not  designed  for  offensive  operations, 
she  retired  from  the  conflict.  The  pretext  upon  which  the 
attack  was  made  was  a  decree  of  the  President  of  Paraguay  of 
October,  1854,  prohibiting  foreign  vessels-of-war  from  naviga- 
ting the  rivers  of  that  State.  As  Paraguay,  however,  was  the 
owner  of  but  one  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  the  other 
belonging  to  Corientes,  a  State  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
the  right  of  its  government  to  expect  that  such  a  decree  would 
be  obeyed  can  not  be  acknowledged.  But  the  Water  Witch  was 
.not,  properly  speaking,  a  vessel-of-war.  She  was  a  small  steam'er 
engaged  in  a  scientific  enterprise  intended  for  the  advantage  of 
commercial  States  generally.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
constrained  to  consider  the  attack  upon  her  as  unjustifiable,  and 
as  calling  for  satisfaction  from  the  Paraguayan  government. 
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Citizens  of  the  United  States,  also,  who  were  established  in 
business  in  Paraguay,  have  had  their  property  seized  and  taken 
from  them,  and  have  otherwise  been  treated  by  the  authorities  in 
an  insulting  and  arbitrary  manner,  which  requires  redress. 

A  demand  for  these  purposes  will  be  made  in  a  firm  but 
conciliatory  spirit.  This  will  the  more  probably  be  granted  if 
the  Executive  shall  have  authority  to  use  other  means  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal.     This  is  accordingly  recommended. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail  the  alarming  condition 
of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  at  the  time  of  my  inauguration. 
The  opposing  parties  then  stood  in  hostile  array  against  each 
other,  and  any  accident  might  have  relighted  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  Besides,  at  this  critical  moment,  Kansas  was  left  without 
a  governor  by  the  resignation  of  Governor  Geary. 

On  the  19th  of  February  previous,  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture had  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  on 
the  third  Monday  of  June,  to  a  convention  to  meet  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitu- 
tion preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  This  law  was 
in  the  main  fair  and  just;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  the 
qualified  electors  had  not  registered  themselves  and  voted  under 
its  provisions. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  for  delegates,  an  extensive 
organization  existed  in  the  Territory,  whose  avowed  object  it 
was,  if  need  be,  to  put  down  the  lawful  government  by  force, 
and  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  under  the  so-called 
Topeka  constitution.  The  persons  attached  to  this  revolutionary 
organization  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  election. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  had  omitted  to  pro- 
vide for  submitting  to  the  people  the  constitution  which  might 
be  framed  by  the  convention ;  and  in  the  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  throughout  Kansas,  an  apprehension  extensively  pre- 
vailed that  a  design  existed  to  force  upon  them  a  constitution, 
in  relation  to  slavery,  against  their  will.  In  this  emergency  it 
became  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  unquestionable  right,  having  in. 
view  the  union  of  all  good  citizens  in  support  of  the  Territorial 
laws,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  true  construction  of  the  pro- 
visions concerning  slavery  contained  in  the  organic  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  30th  May,  1854.     Congress  declared  it  to  be  "  the 
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true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into 
any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way."  Under  it  Kansas, 
"when  admitted  as  a  State,"  was  to  "be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  pre- 
scribe at  the  time  of  their  admission." 

Did  Congress  mean  by  this  language  that  the  delegates 
elected  to  frame  a  constitution  should  have  authority  finally  to 
decide  the  question  of  slavery,  or  did  they  intend,  by  leaving 
it  to  the  people,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  themselves  should 
decide  this  question  by  a  direct  vote  ?  On  this  subject  I  con- 
fess I  had  never  entertained  a  serious  doubt,  and,  therefore,  in 
my  instructions  to  Governor  Walker  of  the  28th  March  last,  I 
merely  said  that  when  "a  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  they  must  be  protected  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  right  of  voting  for  or  against  that  instrument, 
and  the  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  fraud  or  violence." 

In  expressing  this  opinion  it  was  far  from  my  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  either  for 
or  against  slavery.  From  this  I  have  always  carefully  ab- 
stained. Intrusted  with  the  duty  of  taking  "  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,"  my  only  desire  was  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  should  furnish  to  Congress  the  evidence  required  by  the 
organic  act,  whether  for  or  against  slavery,  and  in  this  manner 
smooth  their  passage  into  the  Union.  In  emerging  from  the 
condition  of  Territorial  dependence  into  that  of  a  sovereign 
State,  it  was  their  duty  in  my  opinion,  to  make  known  their 
will  by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  on  the  direct  question, 
•  whether  this  important  domestic  institution  should  or  should  not 
continue  to  exist.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  possible  mode  in 
which  their  will  could  be  authentically  ascertained. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  separate  districts.  From  this  cause  it  may  readily 
happen,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  or  Territory  are  on  one  side  of  a  question,  whilst 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  from  the  several  districts  into 
which  it  is  divided  may  be  upon  the  other  side.     This  arises 
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from  the  fact  that  in  some  districts  delegates  may  be  elected  by- 
small  majorities,  whilst  in  others  those  of  different  sentiments 
may  receive  majorities  sufficiently  great  not  only  to  overcome  the 
votes  given  for  the  former,  but  to  leave  a  large  majority  of  the 
whole  people  in  direct  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 
Besides,  our  history  proves  that  influences  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  representative  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  him 
to  disregard  the  will  of  his  constituents.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
other  authentic  and  satisfactory  mode  exists  of  ascertaining  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any  State  or  Territory  on  an 
important  and  exciting  question  like  that  of  slavery  in  Kansas, 
except  by  leaving  it  to  a  direct  vote.  How  wise,  then,  was  it 
for  Congress  to  pass  over  all  subordinate  and  intermediate 
agencies,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  source  of  all  legitimate 
power  under  our  institutions! 

How  vain  would  any  other  principle  prove  in  practice! 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Kansas.  Should  she  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  either  maintaining 
or  abolishing  slavery,  against  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  this 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  continue  and  to  exasperate 
the  existing  agitation  during  the  brief  period  required  to  make 
the  constitution  conform  to  the  irresistible  will  of  the  majority. 

The  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
Act,  when  struggling  on  a  recent  occasion  to  sustain  its  wise 
provisions  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people, 
never  differed  about  its  true  meaning  on  this  subject.  Every- 
where throughout  the  Union  they  publicly  pledged  their  faith 
and  their  honor  that  they  would  cheerfully  submit  the  question 
of  slavery  to  the  decision  of  the  bona  fide  people  of  Kansas, 
without  any  restriction  or  qualification  whatever.  All  were 
cordially  united  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
which  is  the  vital  principle  of  our  free  institutions.  Had  it, 
then,  been  insinuated  from  any  quarter  that  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  organic  law 
for  the  members  of  a  convention,  thereafter  to  be  elected,  to 
withhold  the  question  of  slavery  from  the  people,  and  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  will  for  that  of  a  legally  ascertained  majority 
of  all  their  constituents,  this  would  have  been  instantly  rejected. 
Everywhere  they  remained  true  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  a 
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celebrated  occasion,  recognizing  "the  right  of  the  people  of  all 
the  Territories — including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through 
the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  actual 
residents,  and  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justi- 
fies it — to  form  a  constitution  with  or  without  slavery,  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  other  States." 

The  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kansas  met  on 
the  first  Monday  of  September  last.  They  were  called  together 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  whose  lawful 
existence  had  been  recognized  by  Congress  in  different  forms 
and  by  different  enactments.  A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  Kansas  did  not  think  proper  to  register  their  names  and  to 
vote  at  the  election  for  delegates;  but  an  opportunity  to  do 
this  having  been  fairly  afforded,  their  refusal  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  right  conld  in  no  manner  affect  the  legality  of 
the  convention. 

This  convention  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  for  Kan- 
sas, and  finally  adjourned  on  the  7th  day  of  November.  But 
little  difficulty  occurred  in  the  convention,  except  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  The  truth  is,  that  the  general  provisions  of 
our  recent, State  constitutions  are  so  similar,  and,  I  may  add, 
so  excellent,  that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  essential. 
Under  the  earlier  practice  of  the  Government  no  constitution 
framed  by  the  convention  of  a  Territory  preparatory  to  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  "as  a  State  had  been  submitted  to  the 
people.  I  trust,  however,  the  example  set  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, requiring  that  the  constitution  of  Minnesota  "  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  people  of  the 
proposed  State,"  inay  be  followed  on  future  occasions.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  convention  of  Kansas  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  example,  founded,  as  it  is,  on  correct  prin- 
ciples ;  and  hence  my  instructions  to  Governor  Walker,  in 
favor  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people,  were  ex- 
pressed in  general  and  unqualified  terms. 

In  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  however,  this  requirement,  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  constitution  had  not  been  inserted,  and 
the  convention  were  not  bound  by  its  terms  to  submit  any 
other  portion  of  the  instrument   to   an  election,  except   that 
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■which  relates  to  the  "domestic  institution"  of  slavery.  This 
will  be  rendered  clear  by  a  simple  reference  to  its  language. 
It  was  "not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way."  According  to  the  plain  construction  of  the 
sentence,  the  words  "domestic  institutions"  have  a  direct,  as 
they  have  an  appropriate,  reference  to  slavery.  "Domestic  in- 
stitutions" are  limited  to  the  family,  The  relation  between 
master  and  slave  and  a  few  others  are  "  domestic  institutions,'' 
and  are  entirely  distinct  from  institutions  of  a  political  char- 
acter. Besides,  there  was  no  question  then  before  Congress, 
nor  indeed  has  there  since  been  any  serious  question  before  the 
people  of  Kansas  or  the  country,  except  that  which  relates  to 
the  "  domestic  institution"  of  slavery. 

The  convention,  after  an  angry  and  excited  debate,  finally 
determined,  by  a  majority  of  only  two,  to  submit  the  question 
of  slavery  to  the  people,  though  at  the  last  forty-three  of  the  fifty 
delegates  present  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  constitution. 

A  large  majority  of  the  convention  were  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing slavery  in  Kansas.  They  accordingly  inserted  an  article 
in  the  constitution  for  this  purpose  similar  in  form  to  those 
which  had  been  adopted  by  other  Territorial  conventions.  In 
the  schedule,  however,  providing  for  the  transition  from  a  Ter- 
ritorial to  a  State  government,  the  question  has  been  fairly  and 
explicitly  referred  to  the  people,  whether  they  will  have  a  con- 
stitution "with  or  without  slavery."  It  declares  that  before 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  "shall  be  sent  to 
Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,"  an  election 
shall  be  held  to  decide  this  question,  at  which  all  the  white 
male  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
are  entitled  to  vote.  They  are  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  "the 
ballots  cast  at  said  election  shall  be  indorsed  '  constitution  with 
slavery,'  and  'constitution  with  no  slavery.'"  If  there  be  a 
majority  in  favor  of  the  "  constitution  with  slavery,"  then  it  is 
to  be  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention in  its  original  form.  'If,  on  the  contrary,  there  shall 
be  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  "constitution  with  no  slavery," 
"then  the  article  providing  for  slavery  shall  be  stricken  from 
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the  constitution  by  the  president  of  this  convention;"  and  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  "no  slavery  shall  exist  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  except  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the 
Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered  with;"  and  in  that 
event  it  is  made  his  duty  to  have  the  constitution  thus  ratified 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union. 

At  this  election  every  citizen  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinion  by  his  vote  ' '  whether  Kansas  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,''  and  thus  this 
exciting  question  may  be  peacefully  settled  in  the  very  mode 
required  by  the  organic  law.  The  election  will  be  held  under 
legitimate  authority,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
shall  refuse  to  vote,  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  so  having  been 
presented,  this  will  be  their  own  voluntary  act,  and  they  alone 
will  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Whether  Kansas  shall  be  a  Free  or  a  Slave  State  must  event- 
ually, under  some  authority,  be  decided  by  an  election ;  and 
the  question  can  never  be  more  clearly  or  distinctly  presented 
to  the  people  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Should  this 
opportunity  be  rejected  she  may  be  involved  for  years  in  do- 
mestic discord,  and  possibly  in  civil  war,  before  she  can  again 
make  up  the  issue  now  so  fortunately  tendered,  and  again  reach 
the  point  she  has  already  attained. 

Kansas  has  for  some  years  occupied  too  much  of  the  public 
attention.  It  is  high  time  this  should  be  directed  to  far  more 
important  objects.  When  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  whether 
with  or  without  slavery,  the  excitement  beyond  her  own  limits 
will  speedily  pass  away,  and  she  will  then,  for  the  first  time,  be 
left,  as  she  ought  to  have  been  long  since,  to  manage  her  own 
affairs  in  her  own  way.  If  her  constitution  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  or  on  any  other  subject,  be  displeasing  to  a  majority  of 
the  people,  no  human  power  can  prevent  them  from  changing 
it  within  a  brief  period.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  whole  country 
are  not  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  temporary  triumph 
of  either  of  the  political  parties  in  Kansas. 

Should  the  constitution  without  slavery  be  adopted  by  the 
votes  of  the  majority,  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in 
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the  Territory  are  reserved.  The  number  of  these  is  very  small; 
but  if  it  were  greater  the  provision  would  be  equally  just  and 
reasonable.  The  slaves  were  brought  into  the  Territory  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  their  masters.  This  point  has  at  length  been  finally 
decided  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  and 
this  upon  the  plain  principle  that  when  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States  acquire  a  new  territory  at  their  joint  expense, 
both  equality  and  justice  demand  that  the  citizens  of  one  and 
all  of  them  shall  have  the  right  to  take  into  it  whatsoever  is 
recognized  as  property  by  the  common  Constitution.  To  have 
summarily  confiscated  the  property  in  slaves  already  in  the  Ter- 
ritory would  have  been  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union  which  have 
abolished  slavery. 

A  Territorial  government  was  established  for  Utah  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  thereby  extended 
over  it  "  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  may  be 
applicable."  This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  a  governor,  who  was  to  be  ex  officio  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  a  secretary,  three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  a  mar- 
shal, and  a  district  attorney.  Subsequent  acts  provided  fur 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  necessary  to  extend  our  land 
and  our  Indian  system  over  the  Territory.  Brigham  Young 
was  appointed  the  first  governor  on  the  20th  September,  1850, 
and  has  held  the  office  ever  since.  Whilst  Governor  Young 
has  been  both  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
throughout  this  period,  he  has  been  at  the  same  time  the 
head  of  the  Church  called  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  professes 
to  govern  its  members  and  dispose  of  their  property  by  direct 
inspiration  and  authority  from  the  Almighty.  His  power  has 
been,  therefore,  absolute  over  both  Church  and  State. 

The  people  of  Utah,  almost  exclusively,  belong  to  this 
Church;  and  believing  with  a  fanatical  spirit  that  he  is  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  by  divine  appointment,  they  obey  his 
commands  as  if  these  were  direct  revelations  from  Heaven. 
If,  therefore,  he  chooses  that  his  government  shall  come  into 
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collision  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  will  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
will.  Unfortunately,  existing  facts  leave  but  little  doubt  that 
such  is  his  determination.  Without  entering  upon  a  minute 
history  of  occurrences,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  judicial  and  executive,  with  the  single 
exception  of  two  Indian  agents,  have  found  it  necessary  for 
their  own  personal  safety  to  withdraw  from  the  Territory,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  any  government  in  Utah  but  the  des- 
potism of  Brigham  Young.  This  being  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Territory,  I  could  not  mistake  the  path  of  duty.  As 
Chief  Executive  Magistrate  I  was  bound  to  restore  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  and  laws  within  its  limits.  In  order  to 
effect  this  purpose  I  appointed  a  new  governor  and  other  federal 
officers  for  Utah,  and  sent  with  them  a  military  force  for  their 
protection,  and  to  aid  as  a  posse  comitatus  in  case  of  heed  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

With  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Mormons,  as  long  as  they 
remained  mere  opinions,  however  deplorable  in  themselves  and 
revolting  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  all  Christen- 
dom, I  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Actions  alone,  when  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  be- 
come the  legitimate  subjects  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  My  instructions  to  Governor  Cumming  have  there- 
fore been  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  these  principles.  At 
their  date  a  hope  was  indulged  that  no  necessity  might  exist  for 
employing  the  military  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  au- 
thority of  the  law ;  but  this  hope  has  now  vanished.  Governor 
Young  has,  by  proclamation,  declared  his  determination  to  main- 
tain his  power  b)r  force,  and  has  already  committed  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  United  States.  Unless  he  should  retrace  his 
steps  the  Territory  of  Utah  will  be  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion. 
He  has  committed  these  acts  of  hostility  notwithstanding  Major 
Van  Vliet,  an  officer  of  the  army,  sent  to  Utah  by  the  com- 
manding general  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  troops,  had 
given  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  peaceful  intentions 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  troops  would  only  be  employed 
as  a  posse  comitatus  when  called  on  by  the  civil  authority  to  aid 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Governor  Young  has  long 
contemplated  this  result.  He  knows  that  the  continuance  of 
his  despotic,  power  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  all  settlers 
from  the  Territory,  except  those  who  will  acknowledge  his  di- 
vine mission  and  implicitly  obey  his  will;  and  that  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  there  would  soon  prostrate  institutions  at 
war  with  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  He  has,  therefore, 
for  .several  years,  in  order  to  maintain  his  independence,  been 
industriously  employed  in  collecting  and  fabricating  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  in  disciplining  the  Mormons  for  military 
service.  As  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  tampering  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  exciting 
their  hostile  feelings  against  the  United  States.  This,  accord- 
ing to  our  information,  he  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  some 
of  these  tribes,  while  others  have  remained  true  to  their  allegi- 
ance, and  have  communicated  his  intrigues  to  our  Indian  agents. 
He  has  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  three  years,  which,  in 
case  of  necessity,  as  he  informed  Major  Van  Vliet,  he  will  con- 
ceal, "and  then  take  to  the  mountains,  and  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  powers  of  the  Government." 

A  great  part  of  all  this  may  be  idle  boasting ;  but  yet  no 
wise  government  will  lightly  estimate  the  efforts  which  may  be 
inspired  by  such  frenized  fanaticism  as  exists  among  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah.  This  is  the  first  rebellion  which  has  existed  in 
our  Territories;  and  humanity  itself  requires  that  we  should 
put  it  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  the  last.  To 
trifle  with  it  would  be  to  encourage  it  and  to  render  it  formi- 
dable. We  ought  to  go  there  with  such  an  imposing  force  as 
to  convince  these  deluded  people  that  resistance  would  be  vain, 
and  thus  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  We  can  in  this  manner 
best  convince  them  that  we  are  their  friends,  not  their  enemies. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  it  will  be  necessary,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  War  Department,  to  raise  four  additional 
regiments;  and  this  I  earnestly  recommend  to  Congress.  At 
the  present  moment  of  depression  in  the  revenues  of  the  country 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  recommend  such  a  measure ;  but  I  feel 
confident  of  the  support  of  Congress,  cost  what  it  may,  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection  and  in  restoring  and  maintaining  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Constitution  and  laws  over  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
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I  recommend  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial 
government  over  Arizona,  incorporating  with  it  such  portions 
of  New  Mexico  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  I  need  scarcely 
adduce  arguments  in  support  of  this  recommendation.  We  are 
bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citizens  in- 
habiting Arizona,  and  these  are  now  without  any  efficient  pro- 
tection. Their  present  number  is  already  considerable  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor.  Besides,  the  proposed  Territory  is  believed 
to  be  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  especially  in 
silver  and  copper.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  to  California 
are  now  carried  over  it  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  this 
route  is  known  to  be  the  nearest  and  believed  to  be  the  best  to 
the  Pacific. 

Long  experience  has  deeply  convinced  me  that  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  is  the  only  true,  as 
well  as  the  only  safe,  theory  of  the  Constitution.  Whilst  this 
principle  shall  guide  my  public  conduct,  I  consider  it  clear  that 
under  the  war-making  power  Congress  may  appropriate  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  military  road  through  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  when  this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  any  of  the  States  against  foreign  invasion.  The 
Constitution  has  conferred  upon  Congress  power  "to  declare 
war,''  "to  raise  and  support  armies,"  "to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,"  and  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  "repel  invasions." 
These  high  sovereign  powers  necessarily  involve  important  and 
responsible  public  duties;  and  among  them  there  is  none  so 
sacred,  and  so  imperative  as  that  of  preserving  our  soil  from 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  Constitution  has,  there- 
fore, left  nothing  on  this  point  to  construction,  but  expressly 
requires  that  "the  United  States  shall  protect  each  of  them 
(the  States)  against  invasion."  Now,  if  a  military  road  over 
our  own  Territories  be  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
meet  and  repel  the  invader,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
not  only  that  we  possess  the  power,  but  it  is  our  imperative 
duty,  to  construct  such  a  road.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
invest  a  government  with  the  unlimited  power  to  make  and 
conduct  war,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  to  it  the  only  means . 
of  reaching  and  defeating  the  enemy  at  the  frontier.     Without 
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such  a  road  it  is  quite  evident  we  can  not  "protect"  California 
and  our  Pacific  possessions  "against  invasion."  We  can  not 
by  any  other  means  transport  men  and  munitions  of  war  from 
the  Atlantic  States  in  sufficient  time  successfully  to  defend  these 
remote  and  distant  portions  of  the  Republic. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Central  America  are  at  best  but  a  very  uncertain  and  unre- 
liable mode  of  communication.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  they  would  at  once  be  closed  against  us  in  the  event  of 
war  with  a  naval  power  so  much  stronger  than  our  own  as  to 
enable  it  to  blockade  the  ports  at  either  end  of  these  routes. 
After  all,  therefore,  we  can  only  rely  upon  a  military  road 
through  our  own  territories;  and  ever  since  the  origin  of  the 
Government  Congress  has  been  in  the  practice  of  appropri- 
ating money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  construction  of 
such  roads. 

The  difficulties  and  the  expense  of  constructing  a  military 
railroad  to  connect  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  distance  on  the  Arizona  route  near 
the  32d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  between  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
California  on  the  Colorado,  from  the  best  explorations  now 
within  our  knowledge,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is,  in  the  main, 
favorable. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Government  ought  not  to  under- 
take the  work  itself  by  means  of  its  own  agents.  This  ought 
to  be  committed  to  other  agencies,  which  Congress  might  assist, 
either  by  grants  of  land  or  money,  or  by  both,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem  most  beneficial  for  the 
country.  Provisions  might  thus  be  made  not  only  for  the  safe, 
rapid,  and  economical  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  but  also  of  the  public  mails.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  both  east  and  west,  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  such  a  road ;  and,  above  all,  it  would  be  a  powerful  addi- 
tional bond  of  Union.  And  although  advantages  of  this  kind, 
whether  postal,  commercial,  or  political,  can  not  confer  Consti- 
tutional power,  yet  they  may  furnish  auxiliary  arguments  in 
favor  of  expediting  a  work  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  clearly 
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embraced  within  the  war-making  power.  For  these  reasons  I 
commend  to  the  friendly  consideration  of  Congress  the  subject 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  without  finally  committing  myself  to 
any  particular  route. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  furnish 
a  detailed  statement  of  the.  condition  of  the  public  finances 
and  of  the  respective  branches  of  the  public  service  devolved 
upon  that  Department  of  the  Government.  By  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  all  sources 
into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  endiDg  the  30th  of 
June,  1857,  was  sixty-eight  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  sixty-seven 
cents  ($68,631,513.67),  which  amount,  with  the  balance  of 
nineteen  million  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  ($19,901,325.45) 
remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
made  an  aggregate  for  the  service  of  the  year  of  eighty-eight 
million  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  twelve  cents  ($88,532,839.12). 

The  public  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1857,  amounted  to  seventy-  million  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents  ($70,822,724.85),  of  which  five  million 
nine  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($5,943,896.91)  were  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  including  interest  and 
premium,  leaving  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  on  the  1st  July,  1857,  seventeen  million 
seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand  one  hundred* and  fourteen 
dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  ($17,710,114.27). 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  commencing  1st  July,  1857,  were  twenty 
million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  ($20,929,819.89), 
and  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  to 
the  30th  June,  1858,  are  thirty-six  million  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($36,750,000),  making,  with  the  balance 
before  stated,  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  million  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  nine   hundred   and  thirty-four 
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dollars  and  eight  cents  ($75,389,934.08)  for  the  service  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

The  actual  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  were  twenty-three  million  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents  ($23,714,528.37),  of  which  three  million 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($3,895,232.39)  were  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  including  interest  and 
premium.  The  probable  expenditures  of  the  remaining  three 
quarters,  to  30th  June,  1858,  are  fifty-one  million  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and 
four  cents  ($51,248,530.04),  including  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  making  an  aggregate  of  seventy-four  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  thousand  fifty-eight  dollars  and  forty-one 
cents  ($74,963,058.41),  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
and  sixty-seven  cents  ($426,875.67). 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  was  twenty-nine  million  sixty  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  ninety  cents 
($29,060,386.90). 

The  amount  redeemed  since  the  1st  of  July  was  three  million 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  ($3,895,232.39),  leaving  a 
balance  unredeemed  at  this  time  of  twenty-five  million  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars  and  fifty-one  cents  ($25,165,154.51). 

The  amount  of  estimated  expenditures  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  increased  from  the  causes  set '  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary.  His  suggestion,  therefore,  that  authority  should  be 
given  to  supply  any  temporary  deficiency  by  the  issue  of  a 
limited  amount  of  treasury-notes,  is  approved,  and  I  accord- 
ingly recommend  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  the  tariff  of  March 
3,  1857,  has  been  in  operation  for  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
and  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  to  a  just  development 
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of  its  results  as  a  revenue  measure,  that  I  should  regard  it  as 
inexpedient,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  undertake  its  revision. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  reports  made  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  They  all  contain  valuable  and  important 
information  and  suggestions,  which  I  commend  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  Congress. 

I  have  already  recommended  raising  of  four  additional 
regiments,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War^presents 
strong  reasons,  proving  this  increase  of  the  army,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  be  indispensable. 

I  would  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  ten  small  war-steamers  of  light  draught.  For  some 
years  the  Government  has  been  obliged  on  many  occasions  to 
hire  such  steamers  from  inidividuals  to  supply  its  pressing 
wants. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  no  armed  vessel  in  the  navy 
which  can  penetrate  the  rivers  of  China.  We  have  but  few  which 
can  enter  any  of  the  harbors  south  of  Norfolk,  although  many 
millions  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  annually  pass  in  and 
out  of  these  harbors.  Some  of  our  most  valuable  interests  and 
most  vulnerable  points  are  thus  left  exposed.  This  class  of 
vessels  of  light  draught,  great  speed,  and  heavy  guns  would  be 
formidable  in  coast  defense.  The  cost  of  their  construction  will 
not  be  great,  and  they  will  require  but  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
penditure to  keep  them  in  commission.  In  time  of  peace  they 
will  prove  as  effective  as  much  larger  vessels,  and  more  useful. 
One  of  them  should  be  at  every  station  where  we  maintain  a 
squadron,  and  three  or  four  should  be  constantly  employed  on  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Economy,  utility,  and  efficiency 
combine  to  recommend  them  as  almost  indispensable.  Ten  of 
these  small  vessels  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
naval  service,  and  the  whole  cost  of  their  construction  would 
not  exceed  two  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  each. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  worthy  of 
grave  consideration.  It  treats  of  the  numerous,  important,  and 
diversified  branches  of  domestic  administration  intrusted  to  him 
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by  law.  Among  these  the  most  prominent  are  the  public  lands 
and  our  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Our  system  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  originating 
with  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  has  been  improved  as  expe- 
rience pointed  the  way,  and  gradually  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  settlement  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories.  It  has 
worked  well  in  practice.  Already  thirteen  States  and  Territories 
have  been  carved  out  of  these  lands,  and  still  more  than  a 
thousand  millions  of  acres  remain  unsold.  What  a  boundless 
prospect  this  presents  to  our  country  of  future  prosperity  and 
power ! 

We  have  heretofore  disposed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  acres  of  the  public  land. 

Whilst  the  public  lands,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  are  of  great 
importance,  their  importance  is  far  greater  as  furnishing  homes 
for  a  hardy  and  independent  race  of  honest  and  industrious  citi- 
zens, who  desire  to  subdue  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  ought  to 
be  administered  mainly  with  a  view  of  promoting  this  wise  and 
benevolent  policy.  In  appropriating  them  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, we  ought  to  use  even  greater  economy  than  if  they  had 
been  converted  into  money  and  the  proceeds  were  already  in  the 
public  treasury.  To  squander  away  this  richest  and  noblest 
inheritance  which  any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  upon  objects 
of  doubtful  Constitutionality  or  expediency,  would  be  to  violate 
one  of  the  most  important  trusts  ever  committed  to  any  people. 
Whilst  I  do  not  deny  to  Congress  the  power,  when  acting  bona 
fide  as  a  proprietor,  to  give  away  portions  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  value  of  the  remainder,  yet,  considering 
the  great  temptation  to  abuse  this  power,  we  can  not  be  too 
cautious  in  its  exercise. 

Actual  settlers  under  existing  laws  are  protected  against 
other  purchasers  at  the  public  sales,  in  their  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  a  quarter-section,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land.  The  remainder  may  then  be  disposed  of 
at  public,  or  entered  at  private,  sale  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Speculation  has  of  late  years  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  public  lands.  The  consequence  has  been  that  large  por- 
tions of  them  have  become  the  property  of  individuals  and 
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companies,  and  thus  the  price  is  greatly  enhanced  to  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  for  actual  settlement.  In  order  to  limit  the 
area  of  speculation  as  much  as  possible,  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  title  and  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  ought  only 
to  keep  pace  with  the  tide  of  emigration. 

If  Congress  should  hereafter  grant  alternate  sections  to 
States  or  companies,  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  intermediate  sections  retained  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  subject  to  pre-emption  by  actual  settlers. 

It  ought  ever  to  be  our  cardinal  policy  to  reserve  the  public 
lands  as  much  as  may  be  for  actual  settlers,  and  this  at  mod- 
erate prices.  We  shall  thus  not  only  best  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  States  and  Territories  and  the  power  of 
the  Union,  but  shall  secure  homes  for  our  posterity  for  many 
generations. 

The  extension  of  our  limits  has  brought  within  our  juris- 
diction many  additional  and  populous  tribes  of  Indiana,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  wild,  untractable,  and  difficult 'to  con- 
trol. Predatory  and  warlike  in  their  disposition  and  habits,  it 
is  impossible  altogether  to  restrain  them  from  committing  ag- 
gressions on  each  other,  as  well  as  upon  our  frontier  citizens 
and  those  emigrating  to  our  distant  States  and  Territories. 
Hence  expensive  military  expeditions  are  frequently  necessary 
to  overawe  and  chastise  the  more  lawless  and  hostile. 

The  present  system  of  making  them  valuable  presents  to  in- 
fluence them  to  remajn  at  peace  has  proved  ineffectual.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  better  policy  to  colonize  them  in  suitable 
localities,  where  they  can  receive  tbe  ruqlinients  of  education 
and  be  gradually  induced  to  adopt  habits  of  industry.  So  far 
as  the  experiment  has  been  tried  it  has  worked  well  in  prac- 
tice, and  it  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  less  expensive  than  the 
present  system. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  territorial  limits 
is  believed  to  be,  from  the  best  data  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, about  325,000. 

The  tribes  of  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Creeks, 
settled  in  the  territory  set  apart  for  them  west  of  Arkansas, 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  education  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation and  self-government ;  and  we  may  indulge  the  agreeable 
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anticipation  that  at  no  very  distant  day  they  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
that  the  Post-office  Department  still  continues  to  depend  on  the 
treasury,  as  it  has  been  compelled  to  do  for  several  years  past, 
for  an  important  portion  of  the  means  of  sustaining  and  ex- 
tending its  operations.  Their  rapid  growth  and  expansion  are 
shown  by  a  decennial  statement  of  the  number  of  post-offices 
and  the  length  of  post-roads,  commencing  with  the  year  1827. 
In  that  year  there  were  7,000  post-offices;  in  1837,  11,177;  in 
1847,  15,146;  and  in  1857  they  number  26,586.  In  this  year 
1,725  post-offices  have  been  established  and  704  discontinued, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  1,021.  The  postmasters  of  368  offices 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  length  of  post-roads  in  1827  was  105,336  miles;  in 
1837,  141,242  miles ;  in  1847,  153,818  miles ;  and  in  the  year 
1857  there  are  242,601  miles  of  post-road,  including  22,530 
miles  of  railroad,  on  which  the  mails  are  transported. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  June,  1857,  as  adjusted  by  the  auditor, 
amounted  to  $11,507,670.  To  defray  these  expenditures  there 
was  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  on  the  1st  July,  1856,  the 
sum  of  $789,599 ;  the  gross  revenue  of  the  year,  including  the 
annual  allowances  for  the  transportation  of  free  mail  matter, 
produced  $8,053,951 ;  and  the  remainder  was  supplied  by  the 
appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  $2,250,000,  granted  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  August  18,  1856,  and  by  the  appro- 
priation of  $666,883  made  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1857,  leav- 
ing $252,763  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  in 
the  accounts  of  the  current  year.  I  commend  to  your  consider- 
ation the  report  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  overland  mail-route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
San  Francisco,  California.  The  route  was  selected  with  my 
full  concurrence,  as  the  one,  in  my  judgment,  best  calculated  to 
attain  the  important  objects  contemplated  by  Congress. 

The  late  disastrous  monetary  revulsion  may  have  one  good 
effect  should  it  cause  both  the  Government  and  the  people  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  a  wise  and  judicious  economy,  both  in 
public  and  private  expenditures. 
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An  overflowing  treasury  has  led  to  habits  of  prodigality 
and  extravagance  in  our  legislation.  It  has  induced  Congress 
to  make  large  appropriations  to  objects  for  which  they  never 
would  have  provided  had  it  been  necessary  to  raise  the  amount 
of  revenue  required  to  meet  them  by  increased  taxation  or  by 
loans.  We  are  now  compelled  to  pause  in  our  career,  and  to 
scrutinize  our  expenditures  with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  and  in 
performing  this  duty  I  pledge  my  co-operation  to  the  extent  of 
my  Constitutional  competency. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  true  public 
economy  does  not  consist  in  withholding  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  important  national  objects  intrusted  to  us  by  the 
Constitution,  and  especially  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
common  defense.  In  the  present  crisis  of  the  country  it  is  our 
duty  to  confine  our  appropriations  to  objects  of  this  character, 
unless  in  cases  where  justice  to  individuals  may  demand  a  dif- 
ferent course.  In  all  cases  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  money 
granted  by  Congress  shall  be  faithfully  and  economically  applied. 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  "every  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,"  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and,  if  not  approved,  "  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objec- 
tions to  that  house  iu  which  it  originated."  In  order  to 
perform  this  high  and  responsible  duty,  sufficient  time  must  be 
allowed  the  President  to  read  and  examine  every  bill  presented 
to  him  for  approval.  Unless  this  be  afforded,  the  Constitution 
becomes  a  dead  letter  in  this  particular ;  and  even  worse,  it  be- 
comes a  means  of  deception.  Our  constituents,  seeing  the 
President's  approval  and  signature  attached  to  each  act  of 
Congress,  are  induced  to  believe  that  he  has  actually  performed 
this  duty,  when,  in  truth,  nothing  is,  in  many  cases,  more 
unfounded. 

From  the  practice  of  Congress  such  an  examination  of 
each  bill  as  the  Constitution  requires  has  been  rendered  impos- 
sible. The  most  important  business  of  each  session  is  gener- 
ally crowded  into  its  last  hours,  and  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  President  is  either  to  violate  the  Constitutional  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  people,  and  approve  bills  which,  for  want 
of  time,  it  is  impossible  he   should  have  examined,  or,  by  his 
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refusal  to  do  this,  subject  the  country  and  individuals  to  great 
loss  and  inconvenience. 

Besides,  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  late  years  to  legislate 
in  appropriation  bills,  at  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  on  new 
and  important  subjects.  This  practice  constrains  the  President 
either  to  suffer  measures  to  become  laws  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, or  to  incur  the  risk  of  stopping  the  wheels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  vetoing  an  appropriation  bill.  Formerly  such  bills 
were  confined  to  specific  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect 
existing  laws  and  the  well-established  policy  of  the  country, 
and  little  time  was  then  required  by  the  President  for  their  ex- 
amination. For  my  own  part,  I  have  deliberately  determined 
that  I  shall  approve  no  bill  which  I  have  not  examined,  and  it 
will  be  a  case  of  extreme  and  most  urgent  necessity  which  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  depart  from  this  rule.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  recommend  that  the  two  Houses  would  allow 
the  President  at  least  two  days  previous  to  the  adjournment  of 
each  session  within  which  no  new  bill  shall  be  presented  to  him 
for  approval.  Under  the  existing  joint  rule  one  day  is  allowed ; 
but  this  rule  has  been  hitherto  so  constantly  suspended  in  prac- 
tice, that  important  bills  continue  to  be  presented  to  him  up 
till  the  very  last  moments  of  the  session.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases  no  great  public  inconvenience  can  arise  from  the  want 
of  time  to  examine  their  provisions,  because  the  Constitution 
has  declared  that  if  a  bill  be  presented  to  the  President  within 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  session,  he  is  not  required  to  return  it, 
either  with  an  approval  or  with  a  veto,  "in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law."  It  may  then  lie  over,  and  be  taken  up  and 
passed  at  the  next  session.  Great  inconvenience  would  only  be 
experienced  in  regard  to  appropriation  bills;  but  fortunately, 
under  the  late  excellent  law  allowing  a  salary,,  instead  of  a  per 
diem,  to  members  of  Congress,  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  a  called  session  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  commending  to  your  favorable 
consideration  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  District.  With- 
out a  representative  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  they  have  for 
this  very  reason  peculiar  claims  upon  our  just  regard.  To  this 
I  know,  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  them,  they  are  em- 
inently entitled. 
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The  parts  of  this  well-written  message  deserving 
especial  attention  here  relate  to  the  Kansas  difficulties, 
and  the  Mormon  question.  The  latter  subject  will  be 
treated  in  another  chapter.  The  position  taken  by 
the  President  in  reference  to  Kansas  indicates,  at 
this  early  period,  the  influence  under  which  he  was 
held  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term.  The 
policy  with  which  he  had  set  out  with  Governor 
Walker  in  the  government  of  Kansas  he  was  not  able 
to  pursue,  and  this  message  too  plainly  exhibits  the 
pitiable  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced.  While 
declaring  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the 
Constitution  framed  at  Lecompton  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  maintaining  that  this  was 
the  only  true  way  of  ascertaining  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  wanted  it,  he  goes  into  an  apology  for 
the  failure  of  any  provision  to  that  end.  He  had 
instructed-  Governor  Walker  to  see  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  the  Governor  was  himself  pledged  to 
this  course. 

The  President  was  evidently  struggling  between 
his  own  ideas  and  feelings  and  those  forced  upon 
him.  He  eulogizes  squatter  sovereignty,  and  calls 
it  the  "  great  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,"  with- 
out recognizing  that  from  the  outset  this  was  the 
very  thing  that  had  been  fought  against  by  the 
friends  of  slavery,  and  that  at  that  very  moment 
they  did  not  sympathize  with  him  on  that  point. 

According  to  the  original  intent  of  the  doctrine, 
the  Supreme   Court,  whose  Dred    Scott  opinion  he 
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held  as  a  finality,  had  really  killed  squatter  sover- 
eignty. It  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  and  that  act 
was  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
South  at  least  one  more  State.  The  Court  declared 
that  the  Constitution  extended  over  the  Territory, 
and  that,  therefore,  slavery  already  was  estab- 
lished and  protected  under  it,  without  any  inter- 
ference or  concern  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The 
purposes  of  squatter  sovereignty  were  void  and  with- 
out application,  and  it  was  dead.  No  more  unpala- 
table truth  could  the  President  have  uttered,  so  far 
as  his  friends  at  the  South,  the  great  body  of  his 
supporters,  were  concerned,  than  that,  during  the 
campaign  in  which  he  was  elected,  "  the  American 
people  never  differed  about  its  meaning;"  that  the 
faith  and  honor  of  the  whole  party  everywhere  were 
pledged  to  submitting  the  slavery  question,  without 
restraint,  to  all  the  settlers  in  Kansas. 

The  President's  apology  for  the  manner  provided 
for  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people  is  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  if  it  does  not  also  carry  with  it  the 
air  of  insincerity  and  restraint.  No  man  was  better 
able  than  Mr.  Buchanan  to  see  the  injustice  and 
utterly  farcical  character  of  the  way  provided  by  the 
Lecompton  Convention  for  bringing  the  slavery  feature 
of  the  constitution  before  the  people.  It  reflects 
discreditably  upon  the  judgment  and  sense  of  justice, 
fair  dealing  and  honor,  of  the  great  lawyer  to  see  him 
holding  up  to  Free-State  men,  as  their  privilege  and 
duty,  the  insulting  and  ridiculous  trick  offered  them 
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by  the  convention.  A  special  provision  was  made, 
as  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  to  keep  them 
from  voting,  and  they  could  not  and  did  not  vote. 
In  the  course  they  took  they  were  sustained  by  Gov- 
ernor Walker  and  his  Secretary,  subsequently,  as 
they  were  by  the  facts  of  the  history  then  and 
afterwards. 

This  message  was  at  once  assailed  by  two  classes 
of  men ;  the  whole  Republican  party  constituting 
one  class,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  soon  had  at 
his  heels  the  greater  portion  of  the  Northern  Dem- 
ocrats, the  other  class.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
drove  many  of  the  Democrats  out  of  their  party, 
and  now  the  interpretation  the  President  and  the 
South  were  determined  to  put  upon  squatter  sover- 
eignty, the  doctrine  on  which  the  legislation  was 
sanctioned  and  supported  in  the  North,  was  actually 
splitting  in  two  the  upper  half  of  the  party.  It  was 
disintegrating  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  only  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  it  could  in  reality  live, 
the  South  never  having  been  Democratic,  and  hold- 
ing to  that  political  organization  only  because  it 
could  better  subserve  its  purposes,  while  it  really 
despised  most  of  the  principles  of  the  party.  Nor 
have  time  and  misfortune  in  the  South  made  any 
material  change  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Douglas  cared  nothing  for  slavery;  cared  noth- 
ing as  to  whether  it  lived,  was  extended,  or  died. 
It  was  all  the  same  to  him ;  and  it  was  then  the 
disposition,  and  is  yet  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Douglas  cared  for  nothing  unless  it 
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advanced  his  selfish  and  ambitious  schemes.  The 
history  of  Congress  and  of  public  affairs  from  the 
beginning  of  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  policy 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  does  not,  perhaps,  sustain  such 
a  judgment.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  ostensibly 
bears  to  the  side  of  a  more  favorable  interpretation 
of  his  character  and  aims.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  nec- 
essary to  doubt  that  Mr.  Douglas  became  the  leader 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation  in  1854,  and 
adopted  his  artful  and  untrue  line  of  argument  as  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1850  with 
the  supposable  advantages  on  the  side  of  slavery  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  South  to  carry  him  forward 
in  his  Presidential  aspirations.  Squatter  sover- 
eignty was  kindly  taken  to  by  Southern  politicians 
at  the  outset  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  in 
some  way  it  was  all  meant  to  work  out  to  their 
advantage,  and  that  the  North  would  not  see  it  in 
any  other  sense. 

Mr.  Douglas  knew  that  the  squatter  sovereignty 
feature  of  the  legislation  of  1854  would  catch  the 
mass  of  Northern  Democrats,  and  if  the  affair 
secured  to  him  the  South,  his  chances  for  the  seat 
of  the  Presidents  would  not  end  as  a  dream.  But 
if  Mr.  Douglas  entertained  narrow  and  insincere 
views  of  squatter  sovereignty  at  the  outset,  he  came 
to  see  at  last  that  it  could  really  have  but  one  mean- 
ing as  bearing  upon  the  settlement  of  a  Territory 
and  the  question  of  slavery,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  North  should  not  be  cheated  out  of  the  principle 
which  had  been  fairly  espoused  by  the  whole  party, 
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and  about  which  Mr.  Buchanan  says  there  was  per- 
fect unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  campaign  of  1856. 
Mr.  Douglas  now  became  the  champion  of  the  dogma 
he  had  introduced,  with  the  broad  and  only  true  and. 
fair  signification  it  could  have,  with  a  bearing  and 
intent  entirely  away  from  slavery.  "With  him  it  be- 
came simply  a  question  of  pri Allege  for  the  majority 
of  actual  settlers  in  the  Territories  to  settle  their 
own  affairs,  without  force,  fear,  or  the  restraints  of 
any  kind  of  interests.  This  was  really  his  squatter 
sovereignty,  and  the  idea  even  of  any  other  interpre- 
tation of  it  was  foolish  and  contemptible.  And  how 
does  the  matter  now  stand?  The  position  Mr. 
Douglas  took  on  the  appearance  of  the  President's 
message  and  in  view  of  the  course  of  the  Lecompton 
Convention,  at  once  arrayed  the  whole  South  against 
him,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  North  which  adhered  to  the  President  and  his 
Southern  friends,  the  "Old  Democracy,"  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  called  it.  Could  he  hope  to  reach  the 
Presidency  through  the  votes  of  a  fragment  of  the 
Northern  Democracy?  Through  the  Republicans  he 
could  not  rise,  and  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  former  conduct,  it  now 
appears  on  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  putting 
principle  and  sometimes  patriotism  before  dreams 
and  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  And  his 
own  words  and  acts  must  stand  above  the  mere  opin- 
ions of  men  touching  his  motives.  He  believed 
Governor  Walker  had  gone  to  Kansas  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  to  see  fair  play  for  the 
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squatter  sovereignty  dogma,  and  he  even  tried  to 
make  Mr.  Buchanan's  message  mean  better  than  it  did. 
But  now  without  hope  of  benefit  to  himself,  he  became 
the  most  annoying  opponent  of  the  Kansas  policy  of 
the  Administration,  and  stood  in  some  such  relation  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  Henry  Clay  did  to  General  Jackson, 
and,  perhaps,  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  of  things  for 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  forgive  him  for  this  opposition. 

There  were  three  things  of  unusual  note  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  any  one  of  them  would  have 
given  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  political  history 
of  the  country.  These  were  his  debate  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  his  Kansas-Nebraska  and  squatter  sover- 
eignty performances,  and  his  connection  with  the 
four-sided  race  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.  His 
Kansas  record,  or  participancy  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  its  direct  results,  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  his  conflict  in  Congress  and 
before  the  people  in  the  legislation  of  1854  and  in 
its  defense,  and  his  conflict  on  the  same  field,  and 
against  the  Administration  of  his  own  choice,  against 
the  unfair  and  evil  advantages  taken  of  his  distinct- 
ive political  dogma.  In  these  great  contests  he  ap- 
peared as  a  giant,  "little  giant,"  and  in  them  his 
daring  and  almost  matchless  eloquence,  as  well  as 
his  sophistry  and  chicanery,  will  ever  occupy  an  at- 
tractive niche  in  the  history  of  remarkable  political 
performances. 

On  the  day  after  the  President's  message  was 
read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  against 
the  position  it  assumed  on  the   great  theme   before 
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the  country,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in 
the  new  role  which  was  destined  to  open  his  patriotic 
side  to  the  world,  and  make  his  last  days  his  hest 
and  most  heroic,  while  at  the  same  time  his  prospects 
for  the  Presidency  went  down  with  his  selfishness 
forever. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

"BLEEDING  KANSAS  "—GOVERNOR  WALKER  RESIGNS— 
COURSE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION— MR.  DOUGLAS  AS- 
SAILS THE  PRESIDENT— DEFEAT  OF  THE  LECOMPTON 
CONSTITUTION— CONGRESS  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1857. 

AS  the  leader  of  the  squatter  sovereign  party,  Mr. 
Douglas  lost  no  time  in  his  opposition  to  the 
evident  course  of  the  President,  and  on  the  10th  of 
December  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  authorize  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  The  whole 
Republican  party  bore  down  with  all  its  force  against 
the  Administration,  and  both  it  and  the  Douglas 
faction  of  the  Democracy,  which  grew  rapidly,  treated 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  as  a  fraud  unworthy  of  re- 
spect. This  position  was  also,  in  the  main,  occupied 
by  Governor  Walker,  who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  impossibilities  of  his  position,  resigned  five  days 
after  the  President's  message  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress. He  nad  come  on  to  Washington  to  arrange  upon 
some  just  and  satisfactory  plan  with  the  President 
for  the  government  of  Kansas,  and  meeting  no  suc- 
cess, declined  to  return.  Mr.  Walker  published  a 
letter,  of  considerable  length,  which  opposed  the  Ad- 
ministration policy,  and  reflected  seriously  upon  its 
bad  faith  with  him,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  forcing  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  Kan- 
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sas,  when  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  want 
it,  would  lead  directly  to  war.  This  letter,  and  the 
course  of  the  Governor,  set  the  ban  of  the  "  Old 
Democracy"  upon  him  for  a  time,  "The  Union," 
the  Administration  organ  at  Washington,  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Douglas  were 
physically  too  small  to  belong  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Governor  Walker's  letter  of  resignation  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  December 
15,  1860,  and  began  with  these  words  :  "  Sir, — I  re- 
sign the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas."  This  long  letter  then  reviews  Kansas 
affairs  generally ;  gives  the  grounds  on  which  the 
governorship  was  accepted,  under  the  most  pressing 
desires  of  the  President,  with  the  full  and  unequiv- 
ocal promise  that  the  whole  Lecompton  Constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  should  be  conducted  fairly  and 
honestly ;  then  shows  that  he  was  deserted  by  the 
President,  or  opposed  by  the  Administration  as  a 
whole ;  that  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  every 
thing  pertaining  to  it,  were  the  most  virulent  out- 
rages upon  the  people ;  that  the  Administration  sup- 
ported and  fostered  the  base  outrages,  and  that  the 
President's  views  were  radically  so  at  variance  with 
his  own,  and  the  original  understanding  as  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Kansas,  that  nothing  was  left 
to  him,  as  an  honest  man,  but  to  resign  the  office  he 
could"  not  fill  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  the  President.  This  letter  was  the  most  fatal  at- 
tack made  upon  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  Administration, 
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and  upon  the  weakest  point.  In  all  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan did,  said,  and  caused  to  be  done,  or  sanc- 
tioned in  any  way  in  reference  to  Kansas,  he  was 
wrong,  and  iP  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  but 
censure  could  be  bestowed  upon  his  course.  Gov- 
ernor Walker's  opinion  of  the  case  was  then,  and  has 
ever  continued  to  be,  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass 
of  his  countrymen  as  to  the  President's  course  with 
Kansas.  This  is  the  darkest  part  of  the  history  of 
his  Administration.  There  is  no  light  to  be  let  in 
upon  it,  no  ground  of  defense,  no  palliating  circum- 
stance, unless  shelter  may  be  found  behind  the  weak- 
ness and  powerlessness  of  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  now  acting  Governor  of  Kansas, 
but  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  demands  of  the 
situation  as  Mr.  Walker  had  done,  and  deeming  delay 
dangerous,  called  the  new  Legislature  to  meet  in 
December  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief.  This  step, 
which  was  undoubtedly  proper  and  right,  did  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
and  Mr.  Stanton  was  asked  to  retire.  Mr.  Stanton's 
subsequent  exposition  of  Kansas  affairs  was  detri- 
mental to  the  good  reputation  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
his  Cabinet,  as  had  been  the  elaborate  letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Walker. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  slavery  clause  of  the  constitution  framed  at  Le- 
compton was  voted  on,  with  the  following  result : 

For  the  Constitution  with  slavery,        .         .         6,266 
For  the  Constitution  without  slavery,      .         .       567 
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So  the  constitution  with  slavery  was  adopted,  the 
Free-soilers  not  appearing  at  the  polls.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  call  of  Governor  Stanton  the  Legislature 
met,  December  17th,  and  this  body,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  Congress,  at  once  provided 
for  submitting  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the  whole 
instrument,  to  a  fair,  general  vote  of  the  people  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1858.     The  vote  now  stood : 

Lecompton  Constitution  with  slavery,     .         .  168 

Lecompton  Constitution  without  slavery,     .  24 

Against  this  Constitution,      ....     10,226 

The  pro-slavery  men  were  far  in  the  minority  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  Missourians  regarding  the  new 
Legislature  and  its  acts  as  fraudulent,  failed  to  come 
over  to  help  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  struggle. 
As  the  Missourians,  who  pretended  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Kansas,  looked  upon  the  situation  there,  so 
did  President  Buchanan;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  happened  to  render  such  a  step  doubtful  at 
least,  on  the  second  day  of  February  he  sent  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  Congress  with  a  message 
recommending  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
under  it. 

This  message  needs  no  comment,  in  view  of  all 
I  have  written  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  on 
this  subject.  One  of  two  things  must  be  true  in 
the  case.  The  President  willfully  misrepresents, 
both  in  the  general  spirit  and  also  in  several,  special, 
important  points,  the  whole  condition  of  affairs  in 
Kansas,  throwing  a  light  upon  them  which  can  not 
be  sustained,  or  he  has  been  misled  himself,  and  is, 
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therefore,  blind  to  the  facts.  This  message,  like  the 
last  of  his  predecessor's,  contains  some  expressions 
unwarranted  in  truth,  and  in  any  event  unsuited  to 
the  language  of  the  President  of  the  people.  The 
President  says  that  "  every  patriot  in  the  country 
had  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
would  have  put  a  final  end  to  the  slavery  agitation." 
And  yet  how  wide  of  the  mark  this  statement  falls. 
Were  the  friends  of  that  measure  the  only  patriots 
in  the  country?  This  kind  of  partisan  insult  weak- 
ens respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  even 
where  no  party  issues  are  at  stake.  The  President 
says  that  "  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  that 
slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at 
this  moment,  as  much  a  Slave  State  as  Georgia  or 
South  Carolina.  .  .  .  Slavery  can,  therefore, 
never  be  prohibited  in  Kansas  except  through  the 
means  of  a  constitutional  provision."  But  Kansas 
was  yet  only  a  Territory,  and  this  daring  and  reck- 
less language  had  no  other  effect  than  to  fret  his 
opponents. 

In  his  first  annual  message  the  President  says: 
"  In  my  instructions  to  Governor  Walker  of  the  28th 
March  last,  I  merely  said  that  when  'a  constitution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
they  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  right 
of  voting  for  or  against  that  instrument,  and  the  fair 
expression  of  the  popular  will  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  fraud  or  violence.' "     And  in  speaking  of 
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Congress  requiring  the  constitution  of  Minnesota  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  in  the  same  message  the 
President  says :  "  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
convention  of  Kansas  would  act  in  accordance  with 
this  example,,  founded  as  it  is,  on  correct  principles ; 
and  hence  my  instructions  to  Governor  Walker,  in 
favor  of  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
were  expresed  in  general  and  unqualified  terms.''  In 
this  Lecompton  message  the  President  now  says : 
"For  my  own  part,  when  I  instructed  Governor 
Walker  in  general  terms  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  I  had  no  object  in  view 
except  the  all-absorbing  question  of  slavery." 

There  is  an  evident  discrepancy  at  least  in  the 
spirit  of  these  expressions,  and  this  special  message 
is  mainly  an  argument  in  favor  of  Lecompton,  and 
an  intemperate  attack  on  the  Anti-Lecomptonites. 
Mr.  Buchanan  launches  out  in  this  message  with,  "A 
great  delusion  seems  to  pervade  the  public  mind  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  parties  in  Kansas."  But, 
besides  being  an  egregious  mistake,  this  was,  at  the 
very  outset,  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
mind.  Nobody  was  deceived.  The  nature  of  the 
struggle  there  and  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
actors  were  well  known. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden  said  of  this  Lecompton 
message  that  Mr.  Buchanan  "  had  deliberately  chosen 
to  omit  the  most  important  facts  in  the  case,  as 
well  known  to  him,  or  which  should  have  been  as 
well  known  to  him  as  to  any  man;  for  he  can  not 
plead   ignorance.     They  are  facts  apparent   on   the 
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record,  palpable,  plain,  unmistakable.  He  has  omitted 
to  state  them,  and  he  has  stated  others  which  are 
disproved  by  the  record  accompanying  the  message." 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1858,  Mr.  Green,  of 
Missouri,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion. To  this  John  J.  Crittenden  offered  an  amend- 
ment, proposing  to  bring  that  constitution  for  a  fair 
vote  before  the  people,  and  if  it  should  be  received, 
the  President  to  admit  the  State  by  proclamation  at 
once;  but  if  the  people  rejected  the  constitution, 
a  convention  should  be  called  to  frame  a  new  one. 
This  amendment  was  lost  in  the  Senate;  but,. some- 
what modified  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  carried  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  Senate 
had  previously  passed  Mr.  Green's  bill,  and  now,  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-two,  disagreed  to  the 
House  amendment.  On  the  7th  of  April,  in  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  the  House  determined  to  adhere  to  its  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  now  insisted  on  the  concurrence, 
and  asked  a  committee  of  conference.  William  H. 
English,  of  Indiana,  candidate  for  Vice-President  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  with  General  Hancock  in  1880, 
previously  acting  with  the  Douglas  faction,  and  hence 
operating  with  the  Republicans  against  Lecompton, 
now  came  out  in  support  of  this  proposed  committee 
of  conference,  the  vote  for  which  stood  one  hundred 
and  eight  to  one  hundred  and  eight.  The  Speaker 
then  gave  the  casting  vote,  carrying  Mr.  English's 
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proposition.  The  Speaker  then  appointed  A.  H. 
Stephens,  W.  A.  Howard  (of  Michigan),  and  Mr. 
English,  as  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
This  joint  committee  made  a  report,  which  was  op- 
posed by  two  of  its  members,  Howard  and  Seward, 
but  which  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  last  of 
April,  and  was  as  follows : — 

"AN  ACT  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS  INTO 
THE  UNION. 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  did,  by 
a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Lecompton,  on  the  7th 
day  of  November,  1857,  for  that  purpose,  form  for  themselves 
a  constitution  and  State  government,  which  constitution  is  re- 
publican; and 

"Whereas,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  said  convention 
did  adopt  an  ordinance,  which  said  ordinance  asserts  that  Kan- 
sas, when  admitted  as  a  State,  will  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
tax  the  lands  within  her  limits  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  proposes  to  relinquish  said  asserted  right  if  certain  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  said  ordinance  be  accepted  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  constitution  and  .ordinance  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  by  order  of  said  convention,  and  admis- 
sion of  said  Territory  into  the  Union  thereon  as  a  State  re-* 
quested ;  and 

"Whereas,  said  ordinance  is  not  acceptable  to  Congress, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  of  Kansas 
concur  in  the  changes  in  said  ordinance  hereinafter  stated,  and 
desire  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  as  herein  proposed ; 
therefore, 

'  'Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  the  State  of  Kansas  be,  and  is  hereby, 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatever,  but  upon  this  fundamental  con- 
dition precedent;  namely,  That  the  question  of  admission,  with 
the  following  proposition,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinance  framed  at 
Lecompton,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas, 
and  assented  to  by  them  or  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  at 
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an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose;  namely,  That  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  offered  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted, 
shall  be  obligatory  on  the  United  States  and  upon  the  said  State 
of  Kansas,  to  wit : 

"First.  That  sections  number  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  every 
township  of> public  lands  in  said  State,  or  where  either  of  said 
sections  or  any  part  thereof  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be, 
shall  be  granted  to  said  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

"Second.  That  seventy-two  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart 
and  reserved  for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Governor  of  said  State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land-Office,  and  to  be  appro- 
priated and  applied  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  said 
State  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  but  for  no  other 
purpose. 

"Third.  That  ten  entire  sections  of  land,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Governor  of  said  State,  in  legal  subdivisions,  shall  be  granted 
to  said  State  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  public  buildings, 
or  for  the  erection  of  others  at  the  seat  of  government,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Legislature  thereof. 

"Fourth.  That  all  salt  springs  within  said  State,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of  land  adjoining,  or  as 
contiguous  as  may  be  to  each,  shall  be  granted  to  said  State  for 
its  use,  the  same  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  thereof  within 
one  year  after  the  admission  of  said  State ;  and,  when  so  se- 
lected, to  be  used  or  disposed  of  on  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  direct :  Provided,  that  no  salt 
spring  or  land,  the  right  whereof  is  now  vested  in  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  confirmed  or 
adjudged  to  any  individual  or  individuals,  shall  by  this  article 
be  granted  to  said  State. 

"Fifth.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of 
all  public  lands  lying  within  said  State  which  shall  be  sold  by 
Congress  after  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union,  after 
deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  paid 
to  said  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  public  roads  and  inter- 
nal improvements,  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct :  Provided,  the 
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foregoing  propositions  herein  offered  are  on  the  condition  that 
said  State  of  Kansas  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  regula- 
tions which  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in 
said  soil  to  bona  fide  purchasers  thereof,  and  that  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than 
residents. 

"Sixth.  And  that  said  State  shall  never  tax  the  lands  or 
property  of  the  United  States  in  that  State. 

"At  the  said  election  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  by 
indorsing  on  his  ballot,  as  each  voter  may  be  pleased,  '  Prop- 
osition accepted,'  or  'Proposition  rejected.'  Should  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  be  for  '  Proposition  accepted,'  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  duly  made  known 
to  him,  shall  announce  the  same  by  proclamation ;  and  there- 
after, and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equal  footing  with 'the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatever  shall  be  complete  and  absolute;  and  said  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  until  the  next  census  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  should  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  be  for  'Proposition  rejected,'  it  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  that  the  people  of  Kansas  do  not  desire  admission  into 
the  Union  with  said  constitution  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  said  proposition ;  and  in  that  event  the  people  of  said  Ter- 
ritory are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  constitution  and  State  government,  by  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  according  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
may  elect  delegates  for  that  purpose  whenever,  and  not  before, 
it  is  ascertained  by  a  census  duly  and  legally  taken  that  the 
population  of  said  Territory  equals  or  exceeds  the  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation required  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  whenever 
thereafter  such  delegates  shall  assemble  in  convention  they 
shall  first  determine  by  a  vote  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
people  ,of  the  proposed  State  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  at 
that  time;  and,  if  so,  shall  proceed  to  form  a  constitution,  and 
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take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  govern- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of 
its  approval  or  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  proposed  State 
as  they  may  have  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  under  such  constitution, 
thus  fairly  and  legally  made,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  said 
constitution  may  prescribe. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  elections  authorized  by  this 
act  may  be  fair  and  free,  the  governor,  United  States  district 
attorney,  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  its  Legislature,  namely, 
the  president  of  the  Council  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  use 
all  the  means  necessary  and  proper  to  that  end.  And  three  of 
them  shall  constitute  a  board;  and  the  board  shall  have  power 
and  authority  to  designate  and  establish  precincts  for  voting,  or 
to  adopt  those  already  established ;  to  cause  polls  to  be  opened 
at  such  places  as  it  may  deem  proper  in  the  respective  counties 
and  election  precincts  of  said  Territory ;  to  appoint  as  judges 
of  election,  at  each  of  the  several  places  of  voting,  three  dis- 
creet and  respectable  persons,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  com- 
petent to  act ;  to  require  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  by 
themselves  or  deputies,  to  attend  the  judges  at  each  of  the 
places  of  voting,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace  and  good 
order ;  or  the  said  board  may,  instead  of  said  sheriffs  and  their 
deputies,  appoint  at  their  discretion,  and  in  such  instances  as 
they  may  choose,  other  fit  persons  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
election  hereby  authorized  shall  continue  one  day  only,  and  shall 
not  be  continued  later  than  sundown  on  that  day.  The  said 
board  shall  appoint  the  day  for  holding  said  election,  and  the 
said  governor  shall  announce  the  same  by  proclamation;  and 
the  day  shall  be  as  early  a  one  as  is  consistent  with  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  people  of  said  Territory,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  said  board  shall  have  full  power  to  prescribe 
the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  said  election,  and  to  direct  the 
time  (within)  which  returns  shall  be  made  to  the  said  board, 
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whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  announce  the  result  by  proclamation, 
and  the  said  governor  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  without  delay. 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  election 
hereby  authorized  all  white  male  inhabitants  of  said  Territory 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  possess  the  qualifications 
which  were  required  by  the  laws  of  said  Territory  for  a  legal 
voter  at  the  last  general  election  for  the  members  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  and  none  others,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote; 
and  this  shall  be  the  only  qualification  required  to  entitle  the 
voter  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  said  election.  And  if  any 
person  not  so  qualified  shall  vote,  or  offer  to  vote,  or  if  any 
person  shall  vote  more  than  once  at  said  election,  or  shall 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
returns,  or  shall  alter  or  change  any  returns  of  said  election, 
such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  be  kept  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  six 
months  and  not  more  than  three  years. 

"Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  members  of 
the  aforesaid  board  of  Commissioners,  and  all  persons  appointed 
by  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  duties,  take  an  oath  to  perform  faith- 
fully the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  on  failure  thereof 
they  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  the  same  charges  and  penal- 
ties as  are  provided  in  like  cases  under  the  Territorial  laws. 

"Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  officers  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section  shall  receive  for  their  services 
the  same  compensation  as  is  given  for  like  services  under  the 
Territorial  laws." 

Accordingly,  under  this  singular  scheme  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  held  an  election  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1858,  and  by  a  majority  of  over  ten  thousand  re- 
jected the  Lecompton  Constitution  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  Congress.  And  thus  virtually  ended  the 
contest  over  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  also 
the  prospects  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
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for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  meantime  Kansas 
had  enjoyed  a  feverish  quiet,  not  free  from  some 
bloody  excesses  on  the  Missouri  border,  and  com- 
paratively without  the  restraints  of  courts  or  laws. 
The  Legislature  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Free-State  men,  and  the  notorious  "Border  Ruffian" 
leader,  John  Calhoun,  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 
Territory. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Congress  adjourned,  having 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  long  session  to  the 
contest  over  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  in 
partisan  wrangles.  Among  the  few  measures  of  im- 
portance passed  were  an  act  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  twenty  millions  of  treasury-notes  of  denominations 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  for  raising  three 
regiments  of  volunteers ;  for  the  admission  of  Min- 
nesota; for  authorizing  the  President  to  run  and  de- 
termine the  boundary-lines  of  Texas ;  to  empower 
the  President  to  borrow  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
payable  in  fifteen  years,  at  five  per  cent,  and  this 
resolution : — 

"That,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in 
connection  with  the  attack  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Water  Witch,  and  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  annual 
message  of  the  President,  he  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  adopt  such  measures  and  use  such  force  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  and  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal  of  just  satisfaction  by  the  government  of  Paraguay." 

The  appropriations  at  this  session  were  at  least 
eighty     millions    of    dollars.      Politically    Congress 
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stood  at  this  time  thirty-nine  Democrats,  five  Amer- 
icans, and  twenty  Republicans  in  the  Senate ;  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Administration  Democrats, 
eleven  Douglas  Democrats,  ninety-two  Republicans, 
and  fifteen  Americans  in  the  House. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the 
American  Civil  War,"  Mr.  Draper,  in  speaking  gen- 
erally of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period,  says : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  South,  in  lending  her- 
self to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  committed 
a  mistake.  So'  long  as  all  territory  on  her  side  of  latitude 
36°  30'  was  delivered  to  slavery  she  had  security.  In 
permitting  the  abandonment  of  that  concession  she 
grasped  at  the  shadow  of  equality  with  the  North,  and 
lost  the  substance;  from  that  moment  the  anti-slavery 
party  had  her  at  their  (its)  mercy.  Moreover,  the  repeal 
of  the  Compromise  produced  a  profound  moral  impression, 
perhaps  it  might  even  be  said  anger,  at  the  North.  It 
aided  in  conjoining  Abolitionism  with  Republicanism,  and 
.in  giving  Mr.  Fremont  his  vast  vote.  It  disintegrated 
the  Democratic  party  and  destroyed  it  in  the  North  by 
alienating  many  of  those  who  could  not  but  look  with  ap- 
proval on  whatever  gave  a  fair  field  to  the  white  laborer. 
It  mortally  offended  all  those  who  upheld  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Northern  policy  that  a  popular  majority 
ought  to  rule,  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  so  much  favored,  being,  in  their  estimation, 
not  the  work  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  South,  heretofore  allied,  now  looked 
upon  each  other  with  distrust;  the  former  had  obviously 
become  demoralized,  the  latter  had  lost  its  prestige. 

"The  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  great  controvery  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  closes   the   period  of  parliamentary   or  Congressional 
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debate  between  them,  and  introduces  one  of  violence  and 
open  war.  The  South  clearly  perceived  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  peaceable  measures,  and 
that,  if  it  were  its  intention  to  perpetuate,  or  even  to  pro- 
tect, African  slavery,  it  could  do  so  only  by  force." 

John  Minor  Botts,  in  "The  Great  Rebellion," 
says : — 

"  Finding  themselves  overpowered  by  numbers  in 
Kansas,  the  South — I  say  the  South,  because  it  was  done 
by  Southern  men,  and  the  Southern  members  of  Congress 
without  exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  unless  Mr.  Millson, 
of  the  Norfolk  District,  formed  an  exception — all  approved 
and  encouraged  it ;  and  the  Southern  people,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  participated  in  the  excitement  growing  out  of 
it;  the  Southern  Democracy,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  I 
say,  resorted  to  stratagem  and  trickery  to  effect  -what  by 
open  and  undisguised  means  they  had  failed  in,  and  that 
by  a  most  open,  bold,  unprincipled,  and  nefarious  swindle, 
to  force  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  a  constitution  framed 
by  the  representatives  of  about  two  thousand  persons  out 
of  a  population  of  twenty  thousand,  by  which  slavery  was 
not  only  declared  to  be  a  perpetual  institution,  but  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  question  it,  and  affixing 
high  penalties,  either  of  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary,  for  any  one  who  should  write,  print,  or  pub- 
lish or  circulate  in  the  Territory  any  book,  paper,  maga- 
zine, pamphlet,  or  circular  containing  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  persons  to  hold  slaves,  etc.,  with  other  equally  offensive 
provisions." 

In  a  speech  made  in  New  York  City  in  1859,  Mr. 
Botts  declared  that  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  Administration  to  put  it 
in  force,  denied  the  right  and  cnpacity  of  the  people 
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for  self-government ;  that  the  whole  business  was  based 
upon  the  most  "anti-democratic,  anti-republican,  anti- 
State-Rights,  anti-constitutional,  anti-common  sense, 
and  anti-common-honesty  doctrine  that  was  ever  pro- 
pounded to  the  American  people;"  that  its  support- 
ers were  the  Democratic  State-Rights  party ;  that 
if  such  a  case  could  occur  in  England  it  would  drive 
any  Ministry  into  everlasting  disgrace,  produce  a 
revolution  in  France,  and  even  drive  the  serfs  to  re- 
bellion in  Russia ;  and  then  Mr.  Botts    exclaims  : — 

"  Is  this  the  way  the  President  hopes  to  put  down  ag- 
itation, and  restore  harmony  to  our  already  distracted 
country?  Yet  where  is  that  party  which  looms  up,  in  bold 
relief,  for  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of  all  the  States? 
Where  is  that  Democracy  that  is  always  loud-mouthed  in 
proclaiming  the  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the  people?" 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

CUBA  AND  SLAVERY  — SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  — LAND 

LEGISLATION— CONGRESS  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1858— 

HOMES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

MORE  than  a  year  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  has 
now  passed  away,  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
fears  rather  than  the  hopes  which  his  election  had 
inspired  in  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  His 
promises  had  not  heen  fulfilled,  and  nothing  was  then 
more  apparent  than  that  they  never  could  or  would  be. 
To  the  great  detriment  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  reputation 
another  thing  was  quite  apparent  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  that 
was  that  he  had  not  acted  out  his  own  convictions, 
but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  selfish  and 
evil  purposes.  It  is  now  evident  from  Mr.  Buchanan's 
own  confession  that  both  in  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  and  during  his  Administration  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  real  sentiments  as  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  legislation  and  many  of  the  troubles  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  as  has  been  fully  enough  shown.  And 
yet  with  all  these  discrepancies  in  the  end  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  to  add  another,  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  see  nothing  in  looking  back  which  he  could 
desire  to  be  different. 
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In  speaking  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  this  eventful 
period,  the  broad,  fair-minded,  and  really  patriotic 
Henry  S.  Foote  says  : — 

"In  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  high 
national  attitude  which  he  occupied,  could  look  abroad 
over  the  land  and  find  himself  sustained  by  greatly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  body  of  the  American  voting 
population.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  a  shameless 
violation  of  the  pledges  with  which  this  individual  came 
into  office,  a  gross  and  almost  unprecedented  want  of 
statesmanship,  and  a  timid  and  disgraceful  subserviency 
to  certain  daring  and  dogmatizing  sectional  leaders  of  the 
South,  in  less  than  six  months  from  this  moment  of  palmy 
prosperity  for  the  whole  Republic,  as  well  as  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  now  thoroughly 
blended  Democratic  and  American  parties,  had  completely 
reversed  this  gratifying  picture.  The  leaders  just  spoken 
of  managed  in  a  few  months  thereafter  to  inveigle  this 
most  unfortunate  man  in  such  a  predicament  of  folly  and 
self-contradiction  before  the  country  as  had  never  been 
known  before  in  American  annals,  and  brought  such  a 
crushing  weight  of  odium  upon  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party,  in  connection  with  the  fraud-conceived 
and  knavery-generated  Lecompton  Constitution,  as  almost 
literally  sunk  that  party  into  non-existence,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  grand  and  fatal  misarrangement  of  1860, 
whereby  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  was  so 
causelessly  divided,  a  Republican  President  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  popular  votes,  and  a  scheme  of  disunion,  long 
before  secretly  prepared,  in  due  season  carried  into  effect, 
civil  war  generated,  and  innumerable  mischiefs  besides, 
turned  loose  to  prey  upon  the  land,  the  blasting  and  wide- 
spread consequences  of  which,  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared, 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  may  be  compelled 
to  experience  and  to  deplore." 

20— o 
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A  few  months  only  were  necessary  to  show  how 
utterly  heedless  of  such  warnings  Mr.  Buchanan  was, 
and  how  short  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  good 
opinion  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Republic  he  was  des- 
tined to  fall.  Besides  the  one  great  source  of  trouble, 
the  slavery  question,  two  others  of  considerable  mo- 
ment demanded  Mr.  Buchanan's  attention  at  the  out- 
set of  his  administration  of  public  affairs.  These 
were  the  financial  "embarrassments,"  and  the  Mor- 
mon rebellion,  which  will  be  set  forth  with  sufficient 
fullness  hereafter. 

Congress  again  assembled  (second  session  of  the 
"Thirty-fifth  Congress")  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1858,  and  on  the  same  day  the  President  sent  in  his 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repkesentativbs  : — 
When  we  compare  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day  with  what  it  was  one  year  ago,  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  we  have  much  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
Providence  which  has  never  failed  to  interpose  for  our  relief  at 
the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history.  One  year  ago  the 
sectional  strife  between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  dan- 
gerous subject  of  slavery  had  again  become  so  intense  as  to 
threaten  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  confederacy.  The 
application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  into  the 
Union  fostered  this  unhappy  agitation,  and  brought  the  whole 
subject  once  more  before  Congress.  It  was  the  desire  of  every 
patriot  that  such  measures  of  legislation  might  be  adopted  as 
would  remove  the  excitement  from  the  States  and  confine  it 
to  the  Territory  where  it  legitimately  belonged.  Much  has 
been  done,  I  am  happy  to  say,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  previously 
decided  that  all  American  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  take 
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into  the  Territories  whatever  is  held  as  property  under  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  States,  and  to  hold  such  property  there  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  so  long  as  the 
Territorial  condition  shall  remain. 

This  is  now  a  well-established  position,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  session  were  alone  wanting  to  give  it  practical  effect. 
The  principle  has  been  recognized,  in  some  form  or  other,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  a 
Territory  has  a  right  to  come  into  the  Union  either  as  a  Free 
or  a  Slave  State,  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its 
people.  The  just  equality  of  all  the  States,  has  thus  been  vin- 
dicated, and  a  fruitful  source  of  dangerous  dissension  among 
them  has  been  removed. 

While  such  has  been  the  beneficial  tendency  of  your  legis- 
lative proceedings  outside  of  Kansas,  their  influence  has  no- 
where been  so  happy  as  within  that  Territory  itself.  Left  to 
manage  and  control  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way,  without  the 
pressure  of  external  influence,  the  revolutionary  Topeka  organi- 
zation and  all  resistance  to  the  Territorial  government  estab- 
lished by  Congress  have  been  finally  abandoned.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  that  fine  Territory  now  appears  to  be  tranquil  and 
prosperous,  and  is  attracting  increasing  thousands  of  immigrants 
to  make  it  their  happy  home. 

The  past  unfortunate  experience  of  Kansas  has  enforced 
the  lesson,  so  often  already  taught,  that  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  under  our  form  of  government,  can  not  fail  in  the 
end  to  prove  disastrous  to  its  authors.  Had  the  people  of  the 
Territory  yielded  obedience  to  the  laws  enacted  by  their  Legis- 
lature, it  would  at  the  present  moment  have  contained  a  large 
additional  population  of  industrious  and  enterprising  citizens, 
who  have  been  deterred  from  entering  its  borders  by  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  strife  and  organized  rebellion. 

It  was  the  resistance  to  rightful  authority,  and  the  persever- 
ing attempts  to  establish  a  revolutionary  government  under 
the  Topeka  Constitution,  which1  caused  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas to  commit  the  grave  error  of  refusing  to  vote  for  delegates 
to  the  convention  to  frame  a  constitution,  under  a  law  not 
denied  to  be  fair  and  just  in  its  provisions.  This  refusal  to  vote 
has  been  the  prolific  source  of  all  the  evils  which  have  followed. 
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In  their  hostility  to  the  Territorial  government  they  disregarded 
the  principle,  absolutely  essential  to  the  -working  of  our  form 
of  government,  that  a  majority  of  those  who  vote — not  the 
majority  who  may  remain  at  home,  from  whatever  cause — must 
decide  the  result  of  an  election.  For  this  reason,  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  error,  they  denied  the  authority 
of  the  convention  thus  elected  to  frame  a  constitution. 

The  convention,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  to  adapt  a  con- 
stitution unexceptionable  in  its  general  features,  and  providing 
for  the  submission  of  the  slavery  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  bound  to  do  under  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Act.  This  was  the  all-important  question  which 
had  alone  convulsed  the  Territory;  and  yet  the  opponents  of  the 
lawful  government,  persisting  in  .heir  first  error,  refrained 
from  exercising  their  right  to  vote,  and  preferred  that  slavery 
should  continue,  rather  than  surrender  their  revolutionary  To- 
peka  organization. 

A  wiser  and  better  spirit  seemed  to  prevail  before  the  first 
Monday  of  January  last,  when  an  election  was  held  under  the 
constitution.  A  majority  of  the  people  then  voted  for  a  gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers,  for  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  State  Legislature.  This  election  was  warmly 
contested  by  the  two  political  parties  in  Kansas,  and  a  greater 
vote  was  polled  than  at  any  previous  election.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Legislature-elect  belonged  to  that 
party  which  had  previously  refused  to  vote.  The  anti-slavery 
party  were  thus  placed  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  political  power 
of  the  State  was  in  their  own  hands.  Had  Congress  admitted 
Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  the 
Legislature  might,  at  its  very  first  session,  have  submitted  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  have  a  convention  to  amend  their  constitution,  either  on 
the  slavery  or  any  other  question,  and  have  adopted  all  neces- 
sary means  for  giving  speedy  effect  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Thus  the  Kansas  question  would  have  been  immediately  and 
finally  settled. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  submitted  to  Congress  the 
constitution  thus  framed,  with  all  the  officers  already  elected 
necessary  to  put  the  State  government  into  operation,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  Kansas  as  a  State.  In  the  course  of  my  long  public  life  I 
have  never  performed  any  official  act  which,  in  the  retrospect, 
has  afforded  me  more  heart-felt  satisfaction.  Its  admission  could 
have  inflicted  no  possible  injury  on  any  human  being,  whilst  it 
would,  within  a  brief  period,  have  restored  peace  to  Kansas 
and  harmony  to  the  Union.  In  that  event,  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ere  this  would  have  been  finally  settled,  according  to  the 
legally  expressed  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  popular 
sovereignty  would  thus  have  been  vindicated  in  a  Constitu- 
tional manner. 

With  my  deep  convictions  of  duty,  I  could  have  pursued 
no  other  course.  It  is  true  that,  as  an  individual,,  I  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  both  before  and  during  the  session  of  the 
convention,  in  favor  of  submitting  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  that  concerning  slavery,  to  the  people. 
But,  acting  in  an  official  character,  neither  myself  nor  any 
human  authority  had  the  power  to  rejudge  the  proceedings  of 
the" convention,  and  declare  the  constitution  which  it  had  framed 
to  be  a  nullity.  To  have  done  this  would  have  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act,  which  left  the  people  of 
the  Territory  "  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
tic institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States."  It  'would  equally  have  violated 
the  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  at  the  foundation  of 
our  institutions,  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  power,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  of  confiding  to  delegates  elected 
by  themselves  the  trust  of  framing  a  constitution,  without  re- 
quiring them  to  subject  their  constituents  to  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay  of  a  second  election.  It  would  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  many  precedents  in  our  history,  commencing  in  the 
very  best  age  of  the  Eepublic,  of  the  admission  of  Territories 
as  States  into  the  Union,  without  a  previous  vote  of  the  people 
approving  their  constitution. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  question  so  insignificant,  when 
viewed  in  its  practical  effects  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  whether 
decided  one  way  or  the  other,  should  have  kindled  such  a  flame 
of  excitement  throughout  the  country.  This  reflection  may 
prove  to  be  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  for  our  future 
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guidance.  Practically  considered,  the  question  is  simply 
whether  the  people  of  that  Territory  should  first  come  into  the 
Union  and  then  change  any  provision  in  their  constitution  not 
agreeable  to  themselves,  or  accomplish  the  very  same  object  by 
remaining  out  of  the  Union  and  framing  another  constitution 
in  accordance  with  their  will.  In  either  case  the  result  would 
be  precisely  the  same.  The  only  difference  in  point  of  fact  is 
that  the  object  would  have  been  much  sooner  attained,  and  the 
pacification  of  Kansas  more  speedily  effected,  had  it  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

My  recommendation,  however,  for  the  immediate  admission 
of  Kansas,  failed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  Congress.  They 
deemed  it  wiser  to  adopt  a  different  measure  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  yield  my  assent  to  almost  any  Constitutional  measure  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  I  therefore  cordially  acquiesced  in  what 
has  been  called  the  English  Compromise,  and  approved  the 
"Act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union" 
upon  the  terms  therein  prescribed. 

Under  the  ordinance  which  accompanied  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  the  people  of  Kansas  had  claimed  double  the 
quantity  of  public  lands  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
,vhich  had  ever  been  previously  granted  to  any  State  upon  en- 
tering the  Union  ;  and  also  the  alternate  sections  of  land  for 
twelve  miles  on  each  side  of  two  railroads,  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary,  and  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  Congress, 
deeming  these  claims  unreasonable,  provided,  by  the  Act  of 
May  4,  1858,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  but  "  upon 
the  fundamental  condition  precedent"  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  thereof,  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose, 
should,  in  place  of  the  very  large  grants  of  public  lands  which 
they  had  demanded  under  the  ordinance,  accept  such  grants  as 
had  been  made  to  Minnesota  and  other  new  States.  Under 
this  act,  should  a  majority  reject  the  proposition  offered  them, 
"  it  shall  be  deemed  and  held  that  the  people  of  Kansas  do  not 
desire  admission  into  the  Union  with  said  constitution  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  proposition."    In  that  event  the 
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act  authorizes  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  elect  delegates  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government  for  themselves  "  when- 
ever, and  not  before,  it  is  ascertained  by  a  census,  duly  and  le- 
gally taken,  that  the  population  of  said  Territory  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  ratio  of  representation  required  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'' 
The  delegates  thus  assembled  "shall  first  determine  by  a  vote 
whether  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  at  that  time,  and  if  so,  shall  proceed  to 
form  a  constitution,  and  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  government  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution." After  this  constitution  shall  have  been  formed,  Con- 
gress, carrying  out  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
non-intervention,  have  left  "  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  ap- 
proval or  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  proposed  State"  to 
be  "prescribed  by  law,"  and  they  "  shall  then  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  under  such  constitution  thus  fairly  and 
legally  made,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  said  constitution  may 
prescribe." 

An  election  was  held  throughout  Kansas,  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  second  day  of  August  last, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  rejection,  by  a  large  majority,  of  the 
proposition  submitted  to  the  people  by  Congress.  This  being 
the  case,  they  are  now  authorized  to  form  another  constitution, 
preparatory  to  admission  iDto  the  Union,  but  not  until  their 
number,  as  ascertained  by  a  census,  shall  equal  or  exceed 
the  ratio  required  to  elect  a  member  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  not  probable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  case,  that  a 
third  constitution  can  be  lawfully  framed  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  Kansas  before  its  population  shall  have  reached  the 
designated  number.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that,  after  their 
sad  experience  in  resisting  the  Territorial  laws,  they  will  at- 
tempt to  adopt  a  constitution  in  express  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Congress.  During  the  session  of  1856 
much  of  the  time  of  Congress  was  occupied  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  Constitution.  Again, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  session  was  devoted  to  the  question 
of  its  admission  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.     Surely  it 
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is  not  unreasonable  to  require  the  people  of  Kansas  to  wait,  be- 
fore making  a  third  attempt,  until  the  number  of  their  inhab- 
itants shall  amount  to  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  During  this  brief  period  the  harmony  of  the  States, 
as  well  as  the  great  business  interests  of  the  country,  demand 
that  the  people  of  the  Union  shall  not  for  a  third  time  be  con- 
vulsed by  another  agitation  on  the  Kansas  question.  By  wait- 
ing for  a  short  time,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  law,  Kansas 
will  glide  into  the  Union  without  the  slightest  impediment. 

This  excellent  provision,  which  Congress  have  applied  to 
Kansas,  ought  to  be  extended  and  rendered  applicable  to  all 
Territories  which  may  hereafter  seek  admission  into  the  Union. 

Whilst  Congress  possess  the  undoubted  power  of  admitting 
a  new  State  into  the  Union,  however  small  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  yet  this  power  ought  not,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  exercised  before  the  population  shall  amount  to  the  ratio 
required  by  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Kansas.  Had  this 
been  previously  the  rule,  the  country  would  have  escaped  all 
the  evils  and  misfortunes  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  by  the 
Kansas  question. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  this  rule  a  retrospective 
application,  and  exclude  a  State  which,  acting  upon  the  past 
practice  of  the  Government,  has  already  formed  its  constitution, 
elected  its  Legislature  and  other  officers,  and  is  now  prepared 
to  enter  the  Union. 

The  rule  ought  to  be  adopted,  whether  we  consider  its  bear- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  Territories  or  upon  the  people  of  the 
existing  States.  Many  of  the  serious  dissensions  which  have 
prevailed  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country  would  have 
been  avoided  had  this  rule  been  established  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  Government. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  Territory,  people 
from  different  States  and  from  foreign  countries  rush  into  it 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  improving  their  condition.  Their 
first  duty  to  themselves  is  to  open  and  cultivate  farms,  to  con- 
struct roads,  to  establish  schools,  to,  erect  places  of  religious 
worship,  and  to  devote  their  energies  generally  to  reclaim  the 
wilderness,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  and 
prosperous  commonwealth.     If,  in  this  incipient  condition,  with 
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a  population  of  a  few  thousand,  they  should  prematurely  enter 
the  Union,  they  are  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  State  taxation, 
and  the  means  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  Territory 
and  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests  are  thus  diverted 
to  very  different  purposes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  ever  been  a  liberal  parent  to 
the  Territories,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  the  useful  enter- 
prises of  the  early  settlers.  It  has  paid  the  expenses  of  their 
governments  and  legislative  assemblies  out  of  the  common 
treasury,  and  thus  relieved  them  from  a  heavy  charge.  Under 
these  circumstances  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  retard 
their  material  progress  than  to  divert  them  from  their  useful 
employments  by  prematurely  exciting  angry  political  contests 
among  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  aspiring  leaders.  It  is 
surely  no  hardship  for  embryo  governors,  senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  wait  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  shall 
equal  those  of  a  single  Congressional  district.  They  surely  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  rush  into  the  Union  with  a  population 
less  than  one-half  of  several  of  the  large  counties  in  the  interior 
of  some  of  the  States.  This  was  the  condition  of  Kansas  when 
it  made  application  to  be  admitted  under  the  Topeka  con- 
stitution. Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  render  the  mass 
of  a  population  collected  in  a  new  Territory  at  all  homogene- 
ous, and  to  unite  them  on  anything  like  a  fixed  policy.  Es- 
tablish the  rule,  and  all  will  look  forward  to  it  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

But  justice  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  requires  that 
this  rule  should  be  established  by  Congress.  Each  State  is  en- 
titled to  two  Senators  and  at  least  one  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. Should  the  people  of  the  States  fail  to  elect  a  Vice- 
President,  the  power  devolves  upon  the  Senate  to  select  this 
officer  from  the  two  highest  candidates  on  the  list.  In  case  of 
the  death  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  thus  elected  by 
the  Senate  becomes  President  of  the  United  States.  On  all 
questions  of  legislation  the  Senators  from  the  smallest  States  of 
the  Union  have  an  equal  vote  with  those  from  the  largest. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  treaties 
and  of  Executive  appointments.  All  this  has  worked  admi- 
rably  in   practice,   whilst  it  conforms  in    principle  with   the 
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character  of  a  Government  instituted  by  sovereign  States.  I 
presume  no  American  citizen  would  desire  the  slightest  change  in 
the  arrangement.  Still,  is  it  not  unjust  and  unequal  to  the 
existing  States  to  invest  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  people 
collected  in  a  Territory  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  Virginia  and  New  York 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ? 

For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
general  act,  which  shall  provide  that  upon  the  application  of  a 
Territorial  Legislature,  declaring  their  belief  that  the  Territory 
contains  a  number  of  inhabitants  which,  if  in  a  State,  would 
entitle  them  to  elect  a  member  of  Congress,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  cause  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
taken,  and,  if  found  sufficient,  then  by  the  terms  of  this  act  to 
authorize  them  to  proceed  "  in  their  own  way  "  to  frame  a  State 
constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  I  also 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  may  be  made  to  enable  the 
President  to  take  a  census  of  the  people  of  Kansas. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  when  con- 
trasted with  what  it  was  one  year  ago,  is  a  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation. It  was  then  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  and,  cost 
what  it  might,  the  character  of  the  Government  required  that 
this  rebellion  should  be  suppressed  and  the  Mormons  compelled 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  last  annual 
message,  I  appointed  a  new  governor  instead  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  other  federal  officers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who,  consulting  their  personal  safety,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  Territory.  To  protect  these  civil  officers, 
and  to  aid  them,  as  a  posse  comitatus,  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  case  of  need,  I  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  army  to 
accompany  them  to  Utah.  The  necessity  for  adopting  these 
measures  is  now  demonstrated. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1857,  Governor  Young  issued 
his  proclamation,  in  the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign,  an- 
nouncing his  purpose  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  troops  into  our  own  Territory  of  Utah.  By  this 
he  required  all  the  forces  in  the  Territory  to  "  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  repel  any  and 
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all  such  invasion,"  and  established  martial  law  from  its  date 
throughout  the  Territory.  These  proved  to  be  no  idle  threats. 
Forts  Bridger  and  Supply  were  vacated  and  burnt  down  by 
the  Mormons,  to  deprive  our  troops  of  a  shelter  after  their 
long  and  fatiguing  march.  Orders  were  issued  by  Daniel  H. 
Wells,  styling  himself  "Lieutenant-General,  Nauvoo  Legion," 
to  stampede  the  animals  of  the  United  States  troops  on  their 
march,  to  set  fire  to  their  trains,  to  burn  the  grass  and  the 
whole  country  before  them  and  on  their  flanks,  to  keep  them 
from  sleeping  by  night  surprises,  and  to  blockade  the  road  by 
felling  trees,  and  destroying  the  fords  of  rivers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  orders  were  promptly  and  effectually  obeyed.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  1857,  the  Mormons  captured  and  burned,  on 
Green  River,  three  of  our  supply-trains,  consisting  of  seventy- 
five  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  and  tents  for  the  army,  and 
carried  away  several  hundred  animals.  This  diminished  the 
supply  of  provisions  so  materially  that  General  Johnston  was 
obliged  to  reduce  the  rations,  and  even  with  this  precaution 
there  was  only  sufficient  left  to  subsist  the  troops  until  the  1st 
of  June. 

Our  little  army  behaved  admirably  in  their  encampment  at 
Fort  Bridger  under  these  trying  privations.  In  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  in  a  dreary,  unsettled,  and  inhospitable  region, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  they  passed  the  severe 
and  inclement  winter  without  a  murmur.  They  looked  forward 
with  confidence  for  relief  from  their  country  in  due  season,  and 
in  this  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  Secretary  of  War  employed  all  his  energies  to  forward 
them  the  necessary  supplies,  and  to  muster  and  send  such  a 
military  force  to  Utah  as  would  render  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Mormons  hopeless,  and  thus  terminate  the  war  without 
the  effusion  of  blood.  In  his  efforts  he  was  efficiently  sustained 
by  Congress.  They  granted  appropriations  sufficient  to  cover 
the  deficiency  thus  necessarily  created;  and  also  provided  for 
raising  two  regiments  of  volunteers  "for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
disturbances  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  for  the  protection  of  sup- 
ply and  emigrant  trains,  and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties on  the  frontiers."'  Happily,  there  was  no  occasion  to  call 
these  regiments  into  service.     If  there  had  been,  I  should  have 
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felt  serious  embarrassment  in  selecting  them,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  our  brave  and  patriotic  citizens  anxious  to  serve 
their  country  in  this  distant  and  apparently  dangerous  expe- 
dition.    Thus  it  has  ever  been,  and  thus  may  it  ever  be ! 

The  wisdom  and  economy  of  sending  sufficient  re-enforce- 
ments to  Utah  are  established  not  only  by  the  event,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who,  from  their  position  and  opportunities 
are  the  most  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  General 
Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  in  addressing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  from  Fort  Bridger,  under  date  of  October  18, 
1857,  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  unless  a  large  force  is  sent 
here,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  a  protracted  war  on  their 
(the  Mormons')  part  is  inevitable."  This  he  considered  neces- 
sary to  terminate  th'e  war  "speedily  and  more  economically 
than  if  attempted  by  insufficient  means." 

In  the  meantime  it  was  my  anxious  desire  that  the  Mormons 
should  yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  resort  to  military  force.  To  aid  in 
accomplishing  this  object  I  deemed  it  advisable,  in  April  last, 
to  dispatch  two  distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  McCulloch,  to  Utah./  They  bore  with  them 
a  proclamation  addressed  by  myself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Utah, 
dated  on  the  6th  day  of  that  mouth,  warning  them  of  their  true 
condition,  and  how  hopeless  it  was  on  their  part  to  persist  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  offering  all  those  who 
should  submit  to  the  laws  a  full  pardon  for  their  past  seditions 
and  treasons.  At  the  same  time  I  assured  those  who  should 
persist  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  that  they  must 
expect  no  further  lenity,  but  look  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  instructions  to  these  agents, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  and  their  reports,  are 
herewith  submitted.  It  will  be  seen  by  their  report  of  the  3d 
of  July  last  that  they  have  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  General  Johnston  in  the  previous  October  as  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  re-enforcements  to  Utah.  In  this  they  state 
that  they  "are  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  army  here,  and  the  large  additional  force  that  had 
been  ordered  to  this  Territory,  were  the  chief  inducements  that 
caused   the   Mormons   to   abandon   the   idea  of  resisting   the 
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authority  of  the  United  States.  A  less  decisive  policy  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  a  long,  bloody,  and  expensive  war." 

These  gentlemen  conducted  themselves  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, and  rendered  useful  services  in  executing  the  humane 
intentions  of  the  Government. 

It  also  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  state  that  Governor 
Cumming  has  performed  his  duty  in  an  able  and  conciliatory 
manner,  and  with  the  happiest  effect.  I  can  not,  in  this  con- 
nection, refrain  from  mentioning  the  valuable  services  of  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Kane,  who,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  and 
without  any  official  character  or  pecuniary  compensation,  visited 
Utah  during  the  last  inclement  winter  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  the  pacification  of  the  Territory. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  governor  and  other  civil 
officers  of  Utah  are  now  performing  their  appropriate  functions 
without  resistance.  The  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  has  been  fully  restored,  and  peace  prevails  throughout  the 
Territory. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  sent  to  Utah  are  now  encamped  in 
Cedar  Valley,  forty-four  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  the  remainder  have  been  ordered  to  Oregon  to  suppress 
Indian  hostilities. 

The  march  of  the  army  to  Salt  Lake  City,  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  restraining  the 
hostile  feelings  against  the  United  States  which  existed  among 
the  Indians  in  that  region,  and  in  securing  emigrants  to  the 
Far  "West  against  their  depredations.  This  will  also  be  the 
means  of  establishing  military  posts  and  promoting  settlements 
along  the  route. 

I  recommend  that  the  benefits  of  our  land  laws  and  pre- 
emption system  be  extended  to  the  people  of  Utah  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  land-office  in  that  Territory. 

I  have  occasion,  also,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  result  of 
our  negotiations  with  China. 

You  were  informed  by  my  last  annual  message  that  our 
Minister  had  been  instructed  to  occupy  a  neutral  position  in 
the  hostilities  conducted  by  Great  Britain  and  France  against 
Canton.  He  was,  however,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  co- 
operate cordially  with  the  British  and  French  Ministers  in  all 
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peaceful  measures  to  secure  by  treaty  those  just  concessions  to 
foreign  commerce  which  the  nations  of  the  world  had  a  right 
to  demand.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  further  than 
this  on  my  own  authority  without  usurping  the  war-making 
power,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  belongs  exclusively  to 
Congress. 

Besides,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  grievances,  I  did  not  believe  they  were  of  such  a 
pressing  and  aggravated  character  as  would  have  justified  Con- 
gress in  declaring  war  against  the  Chinese  Empire,  without  first 
making  another  earnest  attempt  to  adjust  them  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation. I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  because  of  the 
severe  chastisement  which  had  then  but  recently  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Chinese  by  our  squadron  in  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Barrier  forts  to  avenge  an  alleged  insult  to  our  flag. 

The  event  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  our  neutrality.  Our 
Minister  has  executed  his  instructions  with  eminent  skill  and 
ability.  In  conjunction  with  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  he 
has  peacefully  but  effectually  co-operated  with  the  English 
and  French  Plenipotentiaries;  and  each  of  the  four  powers  has 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  China  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  The  treaty  concluded  by  our  own  Plenipotentiary 
will  immediately  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that,  through  the  energetic  yet 
conciliatory  efforts  of  our  Consul-General  in  Japan,  a  new 
treaty  has  been  concluded  with  that  empire,  which  may  be 
expected  materially  to  augment  our  trade  and  intercourse  in 
that  quarter,  and  remove  from  our  countrymen  the  disabilities 
which  have  heretofore  been  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  treaty  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval without  delay. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  every  misunderstanding  with  the 
government,  of  Great  Britain  should  be  amicably  and  speedily 
adjusted.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  both  countries,  almost 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  annoyed 
by  a  succession  of  irritating  and  dangerous  questions,  threaten- 
ing their  friendly  relations.  This  has  partially  prevented  the 
full  development  of  those  feelings  of  mutual  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  so  natural  in  themselves  and  so 
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conducive  to  their  common  interest.  Any  serious  interruption 
of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  both.  In  fact,  no  two  nations 
have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  could  do  each 
other  so  much  good  or  so  much  harm. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  am  gratified  to  inform  you 
that  the  long-pending  controversy  between  the  two  governments 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  visitation  and  search  has  been  ami- 
cably adjusted.  The  claim,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for- 
cibly to  visit  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace 
could  not  be  sustained  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  had  been 
overruled  by  her  own  most  eminent  jurists.  This  question  was 
recently  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  repeated  acts  of  British 
cruisers  in  boarding  and  searching  our  merchant  vessels  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  seas.  These  acts  were  the 
more  injurious  and  annoying  as  these  waters  are  traversed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  free  and  unrestricted  use  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  coastwise  trade  between  the  different  States  of 
the  Union.  Such  vexatious  interruptions  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  to  require  the  interposition 
of  the  Government.  Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the 
British  government  against  these  violations  of  our  rights  of 
sovereignty;  and  a  naval  force  was  at  the  same  time  ordered 
to  the  Cuban  waters,  with  directions  "to  protect  all  vessels  of 
the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by 
the  vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation."  These  measures  received 
the  unqualified  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Most  fortunately,  however,  no  collision  took  place ; 
and  the  British  government  promptly  avowed  its  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  upon  this  subject  as  laid  down 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  note  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  of  April 
10,  1858,  which  secure  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  from  visitation  or  search  in  time  of  peace  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  The  claim  has  been  abandoned 
in  a  manner  reflecting  honor  on  the  British  government,  and 
evincing  a  just  regard  for  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  not  fail 
to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  British  government  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  the 
United  States  that  some  mode  should  be  adopted,  by  mutual 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  of  a  character  which 
may  be  found  effective  without  being  offensive,  for  verifying 
the  nationality  of  vessels  suspected  on  good  grounds  of  carrying 
false  colors.  They  have  also  invited  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  propose  measures  for  this  purpose.  Whilst 
declining  to  assume  so  grave  a  responsibility,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  informed  the,  British  government  that  we  are  ready 
to  receive  any  proposals  which  they  may  feel  disposed  to  offer 
having  this  object  in  view,  and  to  consider  them  in  an  amicable 
spirit.  A  strong  opinion  is,  however,  expressed  that  the  oc- 
casional abuse  of  the  flag  of  any  nation  is  an  evil  far  less  to  be 
deprecated  than  would  be  the  establishment  of  any  regulations  . 
which  might  be  incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
This  Government  has  yet  received  no  communication  specify- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  British  government  would  propose 
to  carry  out  their  suggestion,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  plan  which  can  be  devised  will  be  free  from  grave  embar- 
rassments. Still  I  shall  form  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject 
until  I  shall  have  carefully  and  in  the  best  spirit  examined  any 
proposals  which  they  may  think  proper  to  make. 

I  am  truly  sorry  I  can  not  also  inform  you  that  the  com- 
plications between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising 
out  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  of  April,  1850,  have 
been  finally  adjusted. 

At  the  commencement  of  your  last  session  I  had  reason  to 
hope  that,  emancipating  themselves  from  further  unavailing  dis- 
cussions, the  two  governments  would  proceed  to  settle  the 
Central  American  questions  in  a  practical  manner,  alike  hon- 
orable and  satisfactory  to  both;  and  this  hope  I  have  not  yet 
abandoned.  In  my  last  annual  message  I  stated  that  overtures 
had  been  made  by  the  British  government  for  this  purpose  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  which  I  cordially  reciprocated.  Their  pro- 
posal was  to  withdraw  these  questions  from  direct  negotiation 
between  the  two  governments ;  but  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  a  negotiation  between  the  British  government  and 
each  of  the  Central  American  Republics  whose  territorial  interests 
are  immediately  involved.     The  settlement  was  to  be  made  in 
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accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  by  the  United  States,  with 
certain  modifications.  As  negotiations  are  still  pending  upon 
this  basis,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  now  to  communicate 
their  present  condition.  A  final  settlement  of  these  questions 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  this  would  wipe  out  the  last  remain- 
ing subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 

Our  relations  with  the  great  empires  of  France  and  Kussia, 
as  well  as  with  all  other  governments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  except  that  of  Spain,  continue  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  character. 

"With  Spain  our  relations  remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. In  my  message  of  December  last  I  informed  you  that  our 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Madrid 
had  asked  for  his  recall ;  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  send  out  a 
new  minister  to  that  court,  -with  special  instructions  on  all  ques- 
tions pending  between  the  two  governments,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  have  them  speedily  and  amicably  adjusted,  if  that 
were  possible.  This  purpose  has  been  hitherto  defeated  by 
causes  which  I  need  not  enumerate. 

The  mission  to  Spain  has  been  intrusted  to  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Kentucky,  who  will  proceed  to  Madrid  without  delay, 
and  make  another  and  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  justice  from 
that  government. 

Spanish  officials,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba,  have  insulted  our  national  flag,  and  in 
repeated  instances  have,  from  time  to  time,  inflicted  injuries 
on  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens.  These  have  given 
birth  to  numerous  claims  against  the  Spanish  government,  the 
merits  of  which  have  been  ably  discussed  for  a  series  of  years 
by  our  successive  diplomatic  representatives.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  have  not  arrived  at  a  practical  result  in  any  single 
instance,  unless  we  may  except  the  ca^e  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
under  the  late  Administration;  and  that  presented  an  outrage 
of  such  a  character  as  would  have  justified  an  immediate  resort 
to  war.  All  our  attempts  to  obtain  redress  have  been  bafHed 
and  defeated.  The  frequent  and  oft-recurring  changes  in  the 
Spanish  Ministry  have  been  employed  as  reasons  for  delay. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  wait  again  and  again,  until  the 
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new  minister  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate  the  justice  of 
our  demands. 

Even  what  have  been  denominated  "the  Cuban  claims,"  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  citizens  are  directly  inter- 
ested, have  furnished  no  exception.  These  claims  were  for  the 
refunding  of  duties  unjustly  exacted  from  American  vessels  at 
different  custom-houses  in  Cuba  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1844. 
The  principles  upon  which  they  rest  are  so  manifestly  equitable 
and  just,  that,  after  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  in  1854  they 
were  recognized  by  the  Spanish  government.  Proceedings  were 
afterwards  instituted  to  ascertain  their  amount,  and  this  was 
finally  fixed  according  to  their  own  statement  (with  which  we 
were  satisfied)  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents. 
Just  at  the  moment,  after  a  delay  of  fourteen  years,  when  we 
had  reason  to  expect  that  this  sum  would  be  repaid  with  interest, 
we  have  received  a  proposal  offering  to  refund  one-third  of  that 
amount  (forty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
dollars  and  forty-one  cents),  but  without  interest,  if  we  would 
accept  this  in  full  satisfaction.  The  offer  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  that  this  indemnification  is  not  founded  on  any 
reason  of  strict  justice,  but  is  made  as  a  special  favor. 

One  alleged  cause  for  procrastination  in  the  examination 
and  adjustment  of  our  claims  arises  from  an  obstacle  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Spanish  government  to  remove.  Whilst  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  is  invested  with  general  despotic 
authority  in  the  government  of  that  island,  the  power  is  with- 
held from  him  to  examine  and  redress  wrongs  committed  by 
officials  under  his  control  on  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  making  our  complaints  directly  to  him  at  Havana,  we 
are  obliged  to  present  them  through  our  Minister  at  Madrid. 
These  are  then  referred  back  to  the  Captain-General  for  infor- 
mation, and  much  time  is  thus  consumed  in  preliminary  inves- 
tigations and  correspondence  between  Madrid  and  Cuba  before 
the  Spanish  government  will  consent  to  proceed  to  negotiation. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  governments  would  be 
obviated,  and  a  long  train  of  negotiation  avoided,  if  the  Captain- 
General  were  invested  with  authority  to  settle  questions  of  easy 
solution  on  the  spot,  where  all  the  facts  are  fresh,  and  could  b6 
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promptly  and  satisfactorily  ascertained.  We  have  hitherto  in 
vain  urged  upon  the  Spanish  government  to  confer  this  power 
upon  the  Captain-General,  and  our  Minister  to  Spain  will  again 
be  instructed  to  urge  this  subject  on  their  notice.  In  this 
respect  we  occupy  a  different  position  from  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Cuba  is  almost  within  sight  of  our  shores;  our  com- 
merce with  it  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
including  Spain  itself,  and  our  citizens  are  in  habits  of  daily 
and  extended  personal  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the 
island.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  grievance  that  when  any  diffi- 
culty occurs,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  which  might  be 
readily  settled  at  the  moment,  we  should  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  Madrid,  especially  when  the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  there 
is  to  refer  it  back  to  Cuba. 

The  truth  is,  that  Cuba,  in  its  existing  colonial  condition, 
is  a  constant  source  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  only  spot  in  the  civilized  world  where  the 
African  slave-trade  is  tolerated;  and  we  are  bound  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  naval  force  on  the  coast  cf 
Africa,  at  much  expense  both  of  life  and  treasure,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  slavers  bound  to  that  island.  The 
late  serious  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  respecting  the  right  of  search,  now  so  happily  termi- 
nated, could  never  have  arisen  if  Cuba  had  not  afforded  a 
market  for  slaves.  As  long  as  this  market  shall  remain  open, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  civilization  of  benighted  Africa. 
Whilst  the  demand  for  slaves  continues  in  Cuba,  wars  will  be 
waged  among  the  petty  and  barbarous  chiefs  in  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  subjects  to  supply  this  trade.  In  such  a 
condition  of  affairs,  it  is  impossible  that  the  light  of  civilization 
and  religion  can  ever  penetrate  these  dark  abodes. 

It  has  been  made  known  to  the  world  by  my  predecessors 
that  the  United  States  have,  on  several  occasions,  endeavored 
to  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain  by  honorable  negotiation.  If  this 
were  accomplished,  the  last  relic  of  the  African  slave-trade 
would  instantly  disappear.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  acquire 
Cuba  in  any  other  manner.  This  is  due  to  our  national  char- 
acter. All  the  territory  which  we  have  acquired  since  the 
origin  of  the   Government  has   been  by  fair  purchase  from 
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France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  or  by  the  free  and  voluntary  act 
of  the  independent  State  of  Texas  in  blending  her  destinies 
■with  our  own.  This  course  we  shall  ever  pursue,  unless  cir- 
cumstances should  occur,  which  we  do  not  now  anticipate, 
rendering  a  departure  from  it  clearly  justifiable,  under  the 
imperative  and  overruling  law  of  self-preservation. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  from  its  geographical  position,  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense  and 
annually  increasing  trade,  foreign  and  coastwise,  from  the 
valley  of  that  noble  river,  now  embracing  half  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  Union.  With  that  island  under  the  dominion  of 
a  distant  foreign  power,  this  trade,  of  vital  importance  to  these 
States,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  destroyed  in  time  of 
war,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  subjected  to  perpetual  injury  and 
annoyance  in  time  of  peace.  Our  relations  with  Spain,  which 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character,  must  always  be 
placed  in  jeopardy,  whilst  the  existing  colonial  government  over 
the  island  shall  remain  in  its  present  condition. 

Whilst  the  possession  of  the  island  would  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  its  value  to  Spain  is,  comparatively, 
unimportant.  Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  when 
the  great  Napoleon  transferred  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. 
Jealous,  as  he  ever  was,  of  the  national  honor  and  interests  of 
France,  no  person  throughout  the  world  has  imputed  blame  to 
him  for  accepting  a  pecuniary  equivalent  for  this  cession. 

,  The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  our  former  negotia- 
tions upon  this  subject,  and  the  large  appropriation  which  may 
be  required  to  effect  the  purpose,  render  it  expedient,  before 
making  another  attempt  to  renew  the  negotiation,  that  I  should 
lay  the  whole  subject  before  Congress.  This  is  especially  nec- 
essary, as  it  may  become  indispensable  to  success,  that  I  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  means  of  making  an  advance  to  the 
Spanish  government  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
without  awaiting  the  ratification  of  it  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
encouraged  to  make  this  suggestion  by  the  example  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  previous  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
and  by  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  view  of  the  acquisition  of  territory 
from  Mexico.  I  refer  the  whole  subject  to  Congress,  and  com- 
mend it  to  their  careful  consideration. 
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I  repeat  the  recommendation  made  in  my  message  of  De- 
cember last  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  "to  be  paid  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the 
claimants  in  the  Amistad  case."  President  Polk  first  made  a 
similar  recommendation  in  December,  1847,  and  it  was  repeated 
by  my  immediate  predecessor  in  December,  1853.  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  indemnity  is  fairly  due  to  these  claimants  under 
our  treaty  with  Spain  of  October  27,  1795  ;  and  whilst  demand- 
ing justice  we  ought  to  do  justice.  An  appropriation  promptly 
made  for  this  purpose  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  our  negotiations  with  Spain. 

Our  position  in  relation  to  the  independent  States  south 
of  us  on  this  contineut,  and  especially  those  withiu  the  limits 
of  North  America,  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  is  coincident  with  our  own  southern 
boundary  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  we  must  necessarily  Feel  a 
deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well-being  and  the  fate 
of  so  near  a  neighbor.  We  have  always  cherished  the  kindest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  that  Republic,  and  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  it  might  at  last,  after  all  its  trials,  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity  under  a  free  and  stable  government.  We  have  never 
hitherto  interfered,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  its  internal  affairs, 
and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  its  territory  against  the  hostile  interference  of  any  other 
power.  Our  geographical  position,  our  direct  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  Mexico,  and  our  well-settled  policy  in  regard  to  the 
North  American  continent,  render  this  an  indispensable  duty. 

Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  revolution  almost 
ever  since  it  achieved  its  independence.  One  military  leader 
after  another  has  usurped  the  government  in  rapid  succession; 
and  the  various  constitutions  from  time  to  time  adopted  have 
been  set  at  naught,  almost'  as  soon  as  they  were  proclaimed. 
The  successive  governments  have  afforded  no  adequate  protec- 
tion, either  to  Mexican  citizens  or  foreign  residents,  against 
lawless  violence.  Heretofore,  a  seizure  of  the  capital  by  a 
military  chieftain  has  been  generally  followed  by  at  least  the 
nominal  submission  of  the  country  to  his  rule  for  a  brief 
period;  but  not  so  at  the  present  crisis  of  Mexican  affairs. 
A  civil  war  has  been  raging  for  some  time   throughout  the 
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Republic  between  the  central  government  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  has  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  last  framed 
by  military  power,  and  those  who  maintain  the  authority  of 
that  constitution.  The  antagonist  parties  each  hold  possession 
of  different  States  of  the  Republic,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
are  constantly  changing.  Meanwhile  .the  most  reprehensible 
means  have  been  employed  by  both  parties  to  extort  money  from 
foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  to  carry  on  this  ruinous  contest. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  fine  country,  blessed  with  a  productive 
soil  and  a  benign  climate,  has  been  reduced  by  civil  dissension 
to  a  condition  of  almost  hopeless  anarchy  and  imbecility.  It 
would  be  vain  for  this  Government  to  attempt  to  enforce 
payment  in  money  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  now 
amounting  to  more  than  ten  million  dollars,  against  Mexico, 
because  she  is  destitute  of  all  pecuniary  means  to  satisfy  these 
demands. 

Our  late  Minister  was  furnished  with  ample  powers  and 
instructions  for  the  adjustment  of  all  pending  questions  with 
the  central  government  of  Mexico,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
with  zeal  and  ability.  The  claims  of  our  citizens,  some  of 
them  arising  out  of  a  violation  of  an  express  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  and  others  from  gross  injuries 
to  person  as  well  as  property,  have  remained  unredressed,  and 
even  unnoticed.  Remonstrances  against  these  grievances  have 
been  addressed,  without  effect,  to  that  government.  Meantime, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  instances  have  been  numerous 
of  the  murder,  imprisonment,  and  plunder  of  our  citizens  by 
different  parties  claiming  and  exercising  a  local  jurisdiction; 
but  the  central  government,  although  repeatedly  urged  thereto, 
have  made  no  effort  either  to  punish  the  authors  of  these  out- 
rages or  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  No  American  citizen  can 
now  visit  Mexico  on  lawful  business  without  imminent  danger  to 
his  person  and  property.  There  is  no  adequate  protection  to 
either;  and  in  this  respect  our  treaty  with  that  Republic  is 
almost  a  dead  letter. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  brought  to  a  "crisis  in  May  last  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  decree  levying  a  contribution  pro  rata 
upon  all  the  capital  in  the  Republic,  between  certain  spec- 
ified amounts,  whether  held  by  Mexicans  or  foreigners.     Mr. 
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Forsyth,  regarding  this  decree  in  the  light  of  a  "forced  loan," 
formally  protested  against  its  application  to  his  countrymen, 
and  advised  them  not  to  pay  the  contribution,  but  to  suffer  it 
to  be  forcibly  exacted.  Acting  upon  this  advice  an  American 
citizen  refused  to  pay  the  contribution,  and  his  property  was 
seized  by  armed  men  to  satisfy  the  amount.  Not  content  with 
this,  the  government  proceeded  still  further  and  issued  a  decree 
banishing  him  from  the  country.  Our  Minister  immediately 
notified  them  that  if  this  decree  should  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  "  the  most  de- 
cided measures  that  belong  to  the  powers  and  obligations  of 
the  representative  office."  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  the 
banishment  was  enforced,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  promptly  announced 
to  the  government  the  suspension  of  the  political  relations  of 
his  legation  with  them  until  the  pleasure  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment should  be  ascertained. 

This  Government  did  not  regard  the  contribution  imposed 
by  the  decree  of  the  15th  May  last  to  be  in  strictness  a  "forced 
loan,"  and  as  such  prohibited  by  the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  1826  between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  to  the  benefits  of 
which  American  citizens  are  entitled  by  treaty ;  yet  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  contribution  upon  foreigners  was  considered  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  measure.  Besides,  internal  factions  in 
other  parts  of  the  Republic  were  at  the  same  time  levying  simi- 
lar exactions  upon  the  property  of  our  citizens  and  interrupting 
their  commerce.  There  had  been  an  entire  failure  on  the  part 
of  our  Minister  to  secure  redress  for  the  wrongs  which  our  citi- 
zens had  endured,  notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts. 
And  from  the  temper  manifested  by  the  Mexican  government 
he  had  repeatedly  assured  us  that  no  favorable  change  could 
be  expected  until  the  United  States  should  "give  striking  evi- 
dence of  their  will  and  power  to  protect  their  citizens,"  and 
that  "severe  chastening  is  the  only  earthly  remedy  for  our 
grievances."  From  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  idle  to  direct  Mr.  Forsyth  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  that  government ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  proper  to  sanction  his  withdrawal  of  the  le- 
gation from  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Abundant  cause   now    undoubtedly  exists   for  a  resort  to 
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hostilities  against  the  government  still  holding  possession  of  the 
capital.  Should  they  succeed  in  subduing  the  constitutional 
forces,  all  reasonable  hope  will  then  have  expired  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  our  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  constitutional  party  prevail, 
and  their  authority  be  established  over  the  Eepublic,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  animated  by  a  less  unfriendly 
spirit,  and  may  grant  that  redress  to  American  citizens  which 
justice  requires,  so  far  as  they  may  possess  the  means.  But 
for  this  expectation  I  should  at  once  have  recommended  to 
Congress  to  grant  the  necessary  power  to  the  President  to  take 
possession  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  remote  and  unsettled 
territory  of  Mexico,  to  be  held  in  pledge  until  our  injuries 
shall  be  redressed  and  our  just  demands  be  satisfied.  We  have 
already  exhausted' every  milder  means  of  obtaining  justice.  In 
such  a  case  this  remedy  of  reprisals  is  recognized  hy  the  law 
of  nations,  not  only  as  just  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing actual  war. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  our  relations  with  Mexico, 
arising  from  the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs  along  our  south- 
western frontier,  which  demands  immediate  action.  In  that 
remote  region,  where  there  are  but  few  white  inhabitants,  large 
bands  of  hostile  and  predatory  Indians  roam  promiscuously 
over  the  Mexican  States  of  Chihuahua  aud  Sonora,  and  our 
adjoining  Territories.  The  local  governments  of  these  States 
are  perfectly  helpless,  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm 
by  the  Indians.  They  have  not  the  power,  if  they  possessed 
the  will,  even  to  restrain  lawless  Mexicans  from  passing  the 
border  and  committing  depredations  on  our  remote  settlers.  A 
state  of  anarchy  and  violence  prevails  throughout  that  distant 
frontier.  The  laws  are  a  dead  letter,  and  life  and  property 
wholly  insecure.  For  this  reason  the  settlement  of  Arizona  is 
arrested,  whilst  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  chain  of  inhab- 
itants should  extend  all  along  its  southern  border,  sufficient  for 
their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  United  States  mail  passing 
to  and  from  California.  Well-founded  apprehensions  are  now 
entertained  that  the  Indians,  and  wandering  Mexicans  equally 
lawless,  may  break  up  the  important  stage  and  postal  com- 
munication   recently    established    between    our    Atlantic   and 
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Pacific  possessions.  This  passes  very  near  to  the  Mexican  bound- 
ary throughout  the  whole  length  of  Arizona.  I  can  imagine 
no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  no  mode  of  restoring 
law  and  order  on  that  remote  and  unsettled  frontier,  but  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  assume  a  temporary 
protectorate  over  the  northern  portions  of  Chihuahua  and  So- 
nora,  and  to  establish  military  posts  within  the  same ;  and  this  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  Congress.  This  protection  may  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  local  governments  shall  be  established  in 
these  Mexican  States,  capable  of  performing  their  duties  to  the 
United  States,  restraining  the  lawless,  and  preserving  peace 
along  the  border. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  measure  will  be  viewed  in  a  friendly 
spirit  by  the  governments  and  people  of  Chihuahua  and  So- 
nora,  as  it  will  prove  equally  eifectual  for  the  protection  of  their 
citizens  on  that  remote  and  lawless  frontier  as  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to  recall  your  attention 
to  the  condition  of  Arizona.  The  population  of  that  Terri- 
tory, numbering,  as  is  alleged,  more  than  ten  thousand  souls, 
are  practically  without  a  government,  without  laws,  and  with- 
out any  regular  administration  of  justice.  Murder  and  other 
crimes  are  committed  with  impunity.  This  state  of  things  calls 
loudly  for  redress,  and  I  therefore  repeat  my  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  government  over  Arizona. 

The  political  condition  of  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Central 
America,  through  which  transit  routes  pass  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  presents  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
all  commercial  nations.  It  is  over  these  transits  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  and  travel  between  the  European  and 
Asiatic  continents  is  destined  to  pass.  To  the  United  States 
these  routes  are  of  incalculable  importance  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions. 
The  latter  now  extend  throughout  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  embracing  the  important  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  flourishing  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. All  commercial  nations,  therefore,  have  a  deep  and  direct 
interest  that  these  communications  shall  be  rendered  secure 
from  interruption.     If  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  the  two 
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oceans  penetrated  through  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  these  States'  would  have  the  right  to  ar- 
rest or  retard  its  navigation,  to  the  injury  of  other  nations. 
The  transit  by  land  over  this  narrow  isthmus  occupies  nearly 
the  same  position.  It  is  a  highway  in  which  they  themselves 
have  little  interest  when  compared  with  the  vast  interests  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Whilst  their  rights  of  sovereignty  ought 
to  be  respected,  it  is  the  duty  of  other  nations  to  require  that 
this  important  passage  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars  and  revolutionary  outbreaks  which  have  so  frequently 
occurred  in  that  region.  The  stake  is  too  important  to  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  rival  companies  claiming  to  hold  conflicting 
contracts  with  Nicaragua.  The  commerce  of  other  nations  is 
not  to  stand  still  and  await  the  adjustment  of  such  petty  con- 
troversies. The  Government  of  the  United  States  expect  no 
more  than  this,  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less. 
They  would  not,  if  they  could,  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
Nicaragua  transit  not  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its 
neutrality  and  protection  for  the  common  use  of  all  nations  is 
their  only  object.  They  have  no  objection  that,  Nicaragua  shall 
demand  and  receive  a  fair  compensation  from  the  companies 
and  individuals  who  may  traverse  the  route;  but  they  insist 
that  it  shall  never  hereafter  be  closed  by  an  arbitrary  decree 
of  that  government.  If  disputes  arise  between  it  and  those 
with  whom  they  may  have  entered  into  contracts,  these  must 
be  adjusted  by  some  fair  tribunal  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  route  must  not  be  closed  pending  the  controversy. 
This  is  our  whole  policy,  and  it  can  not  fail  to  be  acceptable 
to  other  nations. 

All  these  difficulties  might  be  avoided  if,  consistently  with 
the  good  faith  of  Nicaragua,  the  use  of  this  transit  could  be 
thrown  open  to  general  competition ;  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  rate  to  the  Nicaraguan 
government  on  passengers  and  freight. 

In  August,  1852,  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  made  its 
first  inter-oceanic  trip  over  the  Nicaraguan  route,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  until 
the  18th  February,  1856,  when  it  was  closed,  and  the  grant 
to  this  company,  as  well  as  its  charter,  were  summarily  and 
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arbitrarily  revoked  by  the  government  of  President  Rivas. 
Previous  to  this  date,  however,  in  1854,  serious  disputes  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  had  arisen  between 
the  company  and  the  government,  threatening  the  interruption 
of  the  route  at  any  moment.  These  the  United  States  in  vain 
endeavored  to  compose.  It  would  be  useless  to  narrate  the 
various  proceedings  which  took  place  between  the  parties  up  till 
the  time  when  the  transit  was  discontinued.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  since  February,  1856,  it  has  remained  closed,  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Since  that  time 
the  competition  has  ceased  between  the  rival  routes  of  Panama 
and  Nicaragua,  and  in  consequence  thereof  an  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable amount  has  been  exacted  from  our  citizens  for  their 
passage  to  and  from  California. 

A  treaty  was  signed  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1857, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  under  the 
stipulations  of  which  the  use  and  protection  of  the  transit  route 
would  have  been  secured  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
equally  to  all  other  nations.  How,  and  on  what  pretext  this 
treaty  has  failed  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  will  appear  by  the  papers  herewith  communicated 
from  the  State  Department.  The  principal  objection  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  provision  authorizing  the  United  States  to 
employ  force  to  keep  the  route  open,  in  case  Nicaragua  should 
fail  to  perform  her  duty  in  this  respect.  From  the  feebleness 
of  that  Republic,  its  frequent  changes  of  government,  and  its 
constant  internal  dissensions,  this  had  become  a  most  important 
stipulation,  and  one  essentially  necessary,  not  only  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  route,  but  for  the  safety  of  American  citizens 
passing  and  repassing  to  and  from  our  Pacific  possessions. 
Were  such  a  stipulation  embraced  in  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  would 
of  itself  most  probably  prevent  hostile  parties  from  committing 
aggressions  on  the  route,  and  render  our  actual  interference  for 
its  protection  unnecessary. 

The  Executive  Government  of  this  country,  in  its  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  is  limited  to  the  employment  of 
diplomacy  alone.  When  this  fails  it  can  proceed  no  further. 
It  can  not   legitimately   resort    to    force    without    the    direct 
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authority  of  Congress,  except  in  resisting  and  repelling  hostile 
attacks.  It  would  have  no  authority  to  enter  the  territories 
of  Nicaragua,  even  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  transit, 
and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  citizens  on  their 
passage.  It  is  true  that,  on  a  sudden  emergency  of  this  char- 
acter, the  President  would  direct  any  armed  force  in  the  vicinity 
to  march  to  their  relief;  but  in  doing  this  he  would  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  earnestly  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  President,  under 
such  restrictions  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  the  transit 
from  being  obstructed  or  closed  by  lawless  violence,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  traveling 
thereupon,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  these  forces  shall  be 
withdrawn  the  moment  the  danger  shall  have  passed  away. 
Without  such  a  provision  our  citizens  will  be  constantly  exposed 
to  interruption  in  their  progress,  and  to  lawless  violence.  ' 

A  similar  necessity  exists  for  the  passage  of  such  an  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  routes. 

In  reference  to  the  Panama  route,  the  United  States,  by 
their  existing  treaty  with  New  Granada,  expressly  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus,  "with  the  view  that  the  free  tran- 
sit from  the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists." 

In  regard  to  the  Tehuantepec  route,  which  has  been  recently 
opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  our  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico of  the  30th  of  December,  1853,  secures  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  a  right  of  transit  over  it  for  their  persons 
and  merchandise,  and  stipulates  that  neither  government  shall 
"interpose  any  obstacle"  thereto.  It  also  concedes  to  the 
United  States  the  "right  to  transport  across  the  isthmus,  in 
closed  bags,  the  mails  of  the  United  States  not  intended  for 
distribution  along  the  line  of  the  communication ;  also  the  effects 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  its  citizens,  which  may 
be  intended  for  transit  and  not  for  distribution  on  the  isthmus, 
free  of  custom-house  or  other  charges  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment." 

These  treaty  stipulations  with  New  Granada  and  Mexico, 
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in  addition  to  the  considerations  applicable  to  the  Nicaragua 
route,  seem  to  require  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

The  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  our  citizens  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
have  received  the  prompt  attention  of  this  Government.  Some 
of  these  injuries  were  of  the  most  aggravated  character.  The 
transaction  at  Virgin  Bay,  in  April,  1856,  when  a  company  of 
unarmed  Americans,  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
belligerent  conduct  or  party,  were  fired  upon  by  the  troops  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  numbers  of  them  killed  and  wounded,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Congress  by  my  predecessor  soon 
after  its  occurrence,  and  was  also  presented  to  the  government 
of  Costa  Rica  for  that  immediate  investigation  and  redress 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded.  A  similar  course  was 
pursued  with  reference  to  other  outrages  in  these  countries, 
some  of  which  were  hardly  less  aggravated  in  their  character 
than  the  transaction  at  Virgin  Bay.  At  the  time,  however, 
when  our  present  Minister  to  Nicaragua  was  appointed,  in  De- 
cember, 1857,  no  redress  had  been  obtained  for  any  of  these 
wrongs,  and  no  reply  even  had  been  received  to  the  demands 
which  had  been  made  by  this  Government  upon  that  of  Costa 
Rica  more  than  a  year  before.  Our  Minister  was  instructed, 
therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  expressing  to  those  governments 
the  deep  regret  with  which  the  President  had  witnessed  this  in- 
attention to  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  in  demand- 
ing their  prompt  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  Unless  this 
demand  shall  be  complied  with  at  an  early  day,  it  will  only 
remain  for  this  Government  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  for  itself  that  justice 
which  it  has  in  vain  attempted  to  secure  by  peaceful  means 
.from  the  governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  While 
it  has  shown,  and  will  continue  to  show,  the  most  sincere  re- 
gard for  the  rights  and  honor  of  these  Republics,  it  can  not 
permit  this  regard  to  be  met  with  an  utter  neglect  on  their 
part,  of  what  is  due  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Against  New  Granada  we  have  long-standing  causes  of  com- 
plaint,  arising  out  of  the  unsatisfied  claims  of  our  citizens 
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upon  that  Republic;  and  to  these  have  been  more  recently 
added  the  outrages  committed  upon  our  citizens  at  Panama  in 
April,  1856.  A  treaty  for  the  adjustment  of  these  difficulties 
was  concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  of 
New  Granada,  in  September,  1857,  which  contained  just  and 
acceptable  provisions  for  that  purpose.  This  treaty  was  trans- 
mitted to  Bogota,  and  was  ratified  by  the  government  of  New 
Granada,  but  with  certain  amendments.  It  was  not,  however, 
returned  to  this  city  until  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Senate.  It  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  that  body 
for  their  advice  and  consent;  and  should  this  be  obtained,  it 
will  remove  all  our  existing  causes  of  complaint  against  New 
Granada  on  the  subject  of  claims. 

Questions  have  arisen  between  the  two  governments,  as  to 
the  right  of  New  Granada  to  levy  a  tonnage  duty  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  its  ports  of  the  isthmus,  and  to 
levy  a  passenger  tax  upon  our  citizens  arriving  in  that  country, 
whether  with  a  design  to  remain  there  or  to  pass  from  ocean  to 
ocean  by  the  transit  route ;  and  also  a  tax  •  upon  the  mail  of 
the  United  States  transported  over  the  Panama  railroad.  The 
government  of  New  Granada  has  been  informed  that  the' 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  consider  the  collection 
of  either  of  these  taxes  as  an  act  in  violation  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  as  such  would  be  resisted  by  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  justice,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  adjust  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  negoti- 
ation for  that  purpose  has  already  been  commenced.  No  effort 
has  recently  been  made  to  collect  these  taxes,  nor  is  any  antici- 
pated under  present  circumstances. 

With  the  empire  of  Brazil  our  relations  are  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  The  productions  of  the  two  countries,  and 
especially  those  of  an  agricultural  nature,  are  such  as  to  invite 
extensive  mutual  exchanges.  A  large  quantity  of  American 
flour  is  consumed  in  Brazil,  whilst  more  than  treble  the  amoimt 
in  value  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Whilst  this  is  the  case,  a  heavy  duty  has  been  levied,  until 
very  recently,  upon  the  importation  of  American  flour  into 
Brazil.     I  am  gratified,  however,  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
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in  September  last  this  has  been  reduced  from  $1.32  to  about 
forty-nine  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  duties  on  other  articles 
of  our  production  have  been  diminished  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  government  of  Brazil  still  con- 
tinues to  levy  an  export  duty  of  about  11  per  cent  on  coffee, 
notwithstanding  this  article  is  admitted  free  from  duty  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  consumers  of 
coffee  in  our  country,  as  we  purchase  half  of  the  entire  surplus 
crop  of  that  article  raised  in  Brazil.  Our  Minister,  under  in- 
structions, will  reiterate  his  efforts  to  have  this  export  duty  re- 
moved ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  enlightened  government  of  the 
emperor  will  adopt  this  wise,  just,  and  equal  policy. .  In  that 
event,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  greatly  increase,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  against  the  government  of  Brazil 
are  not,  in  the  aggregate,  of  very  large  amount ;  but  some  of 
these  rest  upon  plain  principles  of  justice,  and  their  settlement 
ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed.  A  renewed  and  earnest,  and 
I  trust  a  successful  effort  will  be  made  by  our  Minister  to  pro- 
cure their  final  adjustment. 

On  the  2d  of  June  last,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  "to  adopt  such  measures  and  use 
such  force  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary  and  advisable" 
"for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  connection 
with  the  attack  on  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch, 
and  with  other  measures  referred  to"  in  his  annual  message. 
And  on  the  12th  of  July  following,  they  made  an  appropri- 
ation to  defray  the  expenses  and  compensation  of  a  commissioner 
to  that  Republic,  should  the  President  deem  it  proper  to  make 
such  an  appointment. 

In  compliance  with  these  enactments,  I  have  appointed  a 
commissioner,  who  has  proceeded  to  Paraguay,  with  full  powers 
and  instructions  to  settle  these  differences  in  an  amicable  and 
peaceful  manner,  if  these  be  practicable.  His  experience  and 
discretion  justify  the  hope  that  he  may  prove  successful  in  con- 
vincing the  Paraguayan  government  that  it  is  due  both  to  honor 
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and  justice  that  they  should  voluntarily  and  promptly  make 
atonement  for  the  wrongs  which  they  have  committed  against 
the  United  States,  and  indemnify  our  injured  citizens  whom 
they  have  forcibly  despoiled  of  their  property. 

Should  our  commissioner  prove  unsuccessful,  after  a  sincere 
and  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission,  then 
no  alternative  will  remain  but  the  employment  of  force  to  ob- 
tain "just  satisfaction"  from  Paraguay.  In  view  of  this  con- 
tingency, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  my  direction,  has 
fitted  out  and  dispatched  a  naval  force,  to  rendezvous  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  sufficient  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  however,  that  it  may  not  be 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  this  last  alternative. 

When  Congress  met  in  December  last,  the  business  of  the 
country  had  just  been  crushed  by  one  of  those  periodical  re- 
vulsions which  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  unsound 
and  extravagant  system  of  bank  credits  and  inflated  currency. 
With  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth  in  abundance,  our 
manufactures  were  suspended,  our  useful  public  and  private 
enterprises  were  arrested,  and  thousands  of  laborers  were  de- 
prived of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  Universal  distress 
prevailed  among  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mechan- 
ical classes.  This  revulsion  was  felt  the  more  severely  in  the 
United  States,  because  similar  causes  had  produced  the  like 
deplorable  effects  throughout  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
All  were  experiencing  sad  reverses  at  the  same  moment.  Our 
manufacturers  everywhere  suffered  severely,  not  because  of  the 
recent  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  but  because 
there  was  no  demand  at  any  price  for  their  productions.  The 
people  were  obliged  to  restrict  themselves  in  their  purchases  to 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  In  the  general  prostration  of  busi- 
ness the  iron  manufacturers  in  different  States  probably  suffered 
more  than  any  other  class,  and  much  destitution  was  the  inev- 
itable consequence  among  the  great  number  of  workmen  who 
had  been  employed  in  this  useful  branch  of  industry.  There 
could  be  no  supply  where  there  was  no  demand.  To  present 
an  example,  there  could  be  no  demand  for  railroad-iron,  after  our 
magnificent  system  of  railroads,  extending  its  benefits  to  every 
portion  of  the  Union,  had  been  brought  to  a  dead  pause.    The 
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same  consequences  have  resulted  from  similar  causes  to  many- 
other  branches  of  useful  manufactures.  It  is  self-evident  that 
where  there  is  no  ability  to  purchase  manufactured  articles,  these 
can  not  be  sold,  and  consequently  must  cease  to  be  produced. 
No  government,  and  especially  a  Government  of  such  limited 
powers  as  that  of  the  United  States,  could  have  prevented  the 
late  revulsion.  The  whole  commercial  world  seemed  for  years  to 
have  been  rushiDg  to  this  catastrophe.  The  same  ruinous  conse- 
quences would  have  followed  in  the  United  States,  whether  the 
duties  upon  foreign  imports  had  remained  as  they  were  under 
the  tariff  of  1846,  or  had  been  raised  to  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard. The  tariff  of  1857  had  no  agency  in  the  result.  The 
general  causes  existing  throughout  the  world,  could  not  have 
been  controlled  by  the  legislation  of  any  particular  country. 

The  periodical  revulsions  which  have  existed  in  our  past 
history  must  continue  to  return  at  intervals  so  long  as  our 
unbounded  system  of  bank  credits  shall  prevail.  They  will, 
however,  probably  be  the  less  severe  in  future ;  because  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  that  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  with  whose  interests  our  own 
are  so  materially  involved,  will  expose  themselves  to  similar 
calamities.  But  this  subject  was  treated  so  much  at  large  in 
my  last  annual  message  that  I  shall  not  now  pursue  it  further. 
Still,  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  a  uniform  bankrupt  law,  applicable  to  banking  in- 
stitutions. This  is  all  the  direct  power  over  the  subject  which, 
I  believe,  the  Federal  Government  possesses.  Such  a  law 
would  mitigate,  though  it  might  not  prevent,  the  evil.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  might  produce  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  their  banking  business,  if  they  knew  in  advance 
that  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  would  inevitably  produce 
their  civil  death. 

But  the  effects  of  the  revulsion  are  now  slowly  but  surely 
passing  away.  The  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  with 
our  unbounded  resources,  will,  within  the  period  of  another 
year,  restore  a  state  of  wholesome  industry  and  trade.  Cap- 
ital has  again  accumulated  in  our  large  cities.  The  rate  of 
interest  is  there  very  low.  Confidence  is  gradually  reviving, 
and  so  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  this  capital  can  be  profitably 
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employed  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  works  of  public  and 
private  improvement,  prosperity  will  again  smile  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  disguise  the  fact  from  our- 
selves, that  a  speculative  inflation  of  our  currency,  without  a 
corresponding  inflation  in  other  countries  whose  manufactures 
come  into  competition  with  our  own,  must  ever  produce  dis- 
astrous results  to  our  domestic  manufactures.  No  tariff  short 
of  absolute  prohibition  can  prevent  these  evil  consequences. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  our 
financial  condition.  The  same  causes  which  have  produced 
pecuniary  distress  throughout  the  country  have  so  reduced  the 
amount  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  that  the  revenue  has 
proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  supply  the  deficiency,  Congress,  by  the  Act  of 
December  23,  1857,  authorized  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of 
treasury-notes;  and  this  proving  inadequate,  they  authorized, 
by  the  act  of  June  14,  1858,  a  loan  of  $20,000,000,  "to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  appropriations  made  by  law.'' 

No  statesman  would  advise  that  we  should  go  on  increasing 
the  national  debt  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  a  most  ruinous  policy.  In  case  of 
war  our  credit  must  be  our  chief  resource,  at  least  for  the  first 
year,  and  this  would  be  greatly  impaired'  by  having  contracted 
a  large  debt  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  our  true  policy  to  increase 
our  revenue  so  as  to  equal  our  expenditures.  It  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  continue  to  borrow.  Besides,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  incidental  protection  thus  afforded  by  a  revenue 
tariff  would  at  the  present  moment,  to  some  extent,  increase 
the  confidence  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  our  reviving  business.  To  this  surely  no  person 
will  object. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  duties 
under  a  strictly  revenue  tariff,  I  have  long  entertained  and  often 
expressed  the  opinion  that  sound  policy  requires  this  should  be 
done  by  specific  duties,  in  cases  to  which  these  can  be  properly 
applied.  They  are  well  adapted  to  commodities  which  are  usu- 
ally sold  by  weight  or  by  measure,  and  which  from  their  nature 
are  of  equal  or  of  nearly  equal  value.     Such,  for  example,  are 
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the  articles  of  iron  of  different  classes,  raw  sugar,  and  foreign 
wines  and  spirits. 

In  my  deliberate  judgment  specific  duties  are  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  means  of  securing  the  revenue  against  false  and  fraud- 
ulent invoices,  and  such  has  been  the  practice  adopted  for  this 
purpose  by  other  commercial  nations.  Besides,  specific  duties 
would  afford  to  the  American  manufacturer  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  under  a  revenue  tariff. 
The  present  system  is  a  sliding  scale  to  his  disadvantage. 
Under  it,  when  prices  are  high  and  business  prosperous,  the 
duties  rise  in  amount  when  he  least  requires  their  aid.  On 
the  contrary,  when  prices  fall  and  he  is  struggling  against 
adversity,  the  duties  are  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
greatly  to  his  injury. 

Neither  would  there  be  danger  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  that  intended  by  Congress  could  be  levied  in  the  form  of 
specific  duties.  It  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  average  value 
of  any  imported  article  for  a  series  of  years ;  and,  instead  of 
subjecting  it  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  a  certain  rate  per  centum, 
to  substitute  in  its  place  an  equivalent  specific  duty. 

By  such  an  arrangement  the  consumer  would  not  be  injured. 
It  is  true  he  might  have  to  pay  a  little  more  duty  oh  a  given 
article  in  one  year ;  but,  if  so,  he  would  pay  a  little  less  in 
another,  and  in  a  series  of  years  these  would  counterbalance 
each  other,  and  amount  to  the  same  thing  so  far  as  his  interest 
is  concerned.  This  inconvenience  would  be  trifling  when  con- 
trasted with  the  additional  security  thus  afforded  against  frauds 
upon  the  revenue,  in  which  every  consumer  is  directly  interested. 

I  have  thrown  out  these  suggestions  as  the  fruit  of  my  own 
observation,  to  which  Congress,  in  their  better  judgment,  will 
give  such  weight  as  they  may  justly  deserve. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  explain  in 
detail  the  operations  of  that  Department  of  the  Government. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1858,  including  the  treasury-notes  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  December  23,  1857,  were  seventy  million 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents  ($70,273,869.59),  which 
amount,  with  the  balance  of  seventeen  million  seven  hundred 
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and  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty- 
seven  cents  ($17,710,114.27)  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  made  an  aggregate  for  the  service 
of  the  year  of  eighty-seven  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and 
eighty-six  cents  ($87,983,983.86). 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1858,  amounted  to  eighty-one  million  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and 
seventy-six  cents  ($81,585,667.76),  of  which  nine  million  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  ($9,684,537.99)  were  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  redemption 
of  treasury-notes  with  the  interest  thereon,  leaving  in  the 
treasury  on  July  1,  1858,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  ten  cents 
($6,398,316.10).  • 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  in- 
cluding one-half  of  the  loan  of  twenty  million  dollars,  with  the 
premium  upon  it,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  14,  1858, 
were  twenty-five  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  forty-six  cents 
($25,230,879.46) ;  and  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remain- 
ing three  quarters  to  the  30tb  of  June,  1859,  from  ordinary 
sources,  are  thirty-eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($38,500,000),  making,  with  the  balance  before  stated,  an  ag- 
gregate of  seventy  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents 
($70,129,195.56). 

The  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  twenty-one  million  seven  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents  ($21,708,198.51) ;  of  which  one  million  and  ten  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  • 
($1,010,142.37)  were  applied  to. the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  redemption  of  treasury-notes  and  the  interest 
thereon.     The  estimated  expenditures   during  the  remaining 
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three  quarters  to  June  30,  1859,  are  fifty-two  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  ($52,357,698.48),  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  seventy-four  million  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  ($74,065,- 
896.99),  being  an  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  estimated 
receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  ordinary  sources,  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  30th  of  June,  1859,  of  three  million  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one  dollars 
and  forty-three  cents  ($3,936,701.43).  Extraordinary  means 
are  placed  by  law  within  the  command  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  reissue  of  treasury-notes  redeemed,  and  by 
negotiating  the  balance  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1858,  to  the  extent  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  if  realized  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  will  leave  a 
balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1859,  of 
seven  million  sixty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents-  ($7,063,298.57). 

The  estimated  receipts  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1860,  are  sixy-two  millions  of  dollars  ($62,000,000), 
which,  with  the  above  estimated  balance  of  seven  million  sixty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifty- 
seven  cents  ($7,063,298.57),  make  an  aggregate  for  the  service 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  of  sixty-nine  million  sixty-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents 
($69,063,298.57).  The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  are  seventy-three  million  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  and  forty-six  cents  ($73,139,147.46),  which  leave  a  def- 
icit of  estimated  means,  compared  with  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  that  year,  commencing  on  July  1,  1859,  of  four  million 
seventy-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and 
eighty-nine  cents  ($4,075,848.89). 

In  addition  to  this  sum  the  Postmaster-General  will  require 
from  the  treasury,  for  the  service  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, three  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  ($3,838,728),  as  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
will  increase  the  estimated  deficit  on  June  30,  1860,  to  seven 
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million  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  ($7,914,576.89).  To 
provide  for  the  payment  of  this  estimated  deficiency,  which 
will  be  increased  by  such  appropriations  as  may  be  made  by 
Congress,  not  estimated  for  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  gradual  redemption 
from  year  to  year  of  the  outstanding  treasury-notes,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  recommends  such  a  revision  of  the  present 
tariff  as  will  raise  the  required  amount.  After  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  his  report — that  the  public  debt  should  not  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  loan;  and  would  therefore  strongly 
urge  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  making,  at  their  present  session, 
the  necessary  provision  for  meeting  these  liabilities. 

The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1858,  the  commencement  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  was  $25,155,977.66. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  has  been  negotiated  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  14,  1858,  making  the  present  outstanding  public 
debt,  exclusive  of  treasury-notes,  $35,155,977.66.  There  was, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  of  treasury-notes  issued  by  authority 
of  the  Act  of  December  23,  1857,  unredeemed,  the  sum  of 
$19,754,800,  making  the  amount  of  actual  indebtedness  at  that 
date  $54,910,777.66.  To  this  will  be  added  $10,000,000  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  this  being  the  remaining  half  of  the  loan 
of  $20,000,000  not  yet  negotiated. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  a  modification  of  the  tariff  to  meet  even  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  ought  to  admonish  us 
all  in  our  respective  spheres  of  duty  to  the  practice  of  rigid 
economy.  The  objects  of  expenditure  should  be  limited  in 
number,  as  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  and  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect  ought  to  be  disbursed 
under  the  strictest  accountability.  Enlightened  economy  does 
not  consist  in  the  refusal  to  appropriate  money  for  Constitu- 
tional purposes  essential  to  the  defense,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic;  but  in  taking  care  that  none  of  this 
money  shall  be  wasted  by  mismanagement  in  its  application  to 
the  objects  designated  by  law. 
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Comparisons  between  the  annual  expenditure  at  the  present 
time  and  what  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  are  altogether 
fallacious.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  country  in  extent  and 
population  renders  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenditure,  to 
some  extent,  unavoidable.  This  is  constantly  creating  new 
objects  of  expenditure  and  augmenting  the  amount  required 
for  the  old.  The  true  questions,  then,  are,  Have  these  objects 
been  unnecessarily  multiplied?  or  has  the  amount  expended 
upon  any  or  all  of  them  been  larger  than  comports  with  due 
economy?  In  accordance  with  these  principles  the  heads  of 
the  different  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  have 
been  instructed  to  reduce  their  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  the  lowest  standard  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  this  duty  they  have  performed  in  a  spirit  of  just 
economy.  The  estimates  of  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and 
Interior  Departments  have  each  been  in  some  degree  reduced; 
and  unless  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  emergency  should  arise,  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  a  deficiency  will  exist  in  either  within 
the  present  or  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Post-office  Depart- 
ment is  placed  in  a  peculiar  position,  different  from  the  other 
Departments,  and  to  this  I  shall  hereafter  refer. 

I  invite  Congress  to  institute  a  rigid  scrutiny  to  ascertain 
whether  the  expenses  in  all  the  Departments  can  not  be  still 
further  reduced ;  and  I  promise  them  all  the  aid  in  my  power 
in  pursuing  the  investigation. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  reports  made  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Post- 
master-General. They  each  contain  valuable  information  and 
important  recommendations,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  took  occasion  to  recommend 
the  immediate  construction  of  ten  small  steamers  of  light 
draught  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy.  Congress  responded  to  the  recommendation  by  author- 
izing the  construction  of  eight  of  them.  The  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  executing  this  authority  is  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  a  greater  number  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  protecting  in  a  more  efficient  manner 
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the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  guarding  more  effectually 
our  own  coasts.  I  accordingly  recommend  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  this  purpose. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  especially  those  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
public  domain,  the  pension  and  bounty  land  system,  the  policy 
towards  the  Indians,  and  the  amendment  of  our  patent  laws, 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Post-office  Department  occupies  a  position  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Departments.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  render  this  a  self-sustaining 
department;  and  if  this  can  not  -now  be  accomplished  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  it  as  may  be  practicable. 

The  Postmaster-General  is  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position  by  the  existing  laws.  He  is  obliged  to  carry  these 
into  effect.  He  has  no  other  alternative.  He  finds,  however, 
that  this  can  not  be  done  without  heavy  demands  upon  the 
treasury  over  and  above  what  is  received  for  postage  ;  and  these 
have  been  progressively  increasing  from  year  to  year  until  they 
amounted  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1858,  to  more  than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars;  whilst 
it  is  estimated  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year  they  will  amount 
to  $6,290,000.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $700,000  for  "compensation  for  the  mail  service 
performed  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  other  De- 
partments and  officers  of  the  Government  in  the  transmission 
of  free  matter." 

The  cause  of  these  large  deficits  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  increased  expense  of  transporting  the  mails.  In  1852  the 
sum  paid  for  this  service  was  but  a  fraction  above  four  millions 
and  a  quarter.  Since  that  year  it  has  annually  increased  until 
in  1858  it  has  reached  more  than  eight  millions  and  a  quarter ; 
and  for  the  service  of  1859  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  amount 
to  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  receipts  of  the  Post-office  Department  can  be  made  to 
approach  or  to  equal  its  expenditure  only  by  means  of  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress.     In  applying  any  remedy  care  should  be 
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taken  that  the  people  ahall  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  enjoy  from  the  Post-office 
Department.  The  principal  remedies  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  by  the  Postmaster-General,  are  to  restore 
the  former  rate  of  postage  upon  single  letters  to  five  cents;  to 
substitute  for  the  franking  privilege  the  delivery,  to  those  now 
entitled  to  enjoy  it,  of  post-office  stamps  for  their  correspond- 
ence, and  to  direct  the  Department  in  making  contracts  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  to  confine  itself  to  the  payment 
of  the  sum  necessary  for  this  single  purpose,  without  requiring 
it  to  be  transported  in  post-coaches  or  carriages  of  any  partic- 
ular description.  Under  the  present  system  the  expense  to  the 
Government  is  greatly  increased  by  requiring  that  the  mail 
shall  be  carried  in  such  vehicles  as  will  accommodate  passen- 
gers. This  will  be  done,  without  pay  from  the  Department, 
over  all  roads  where  the  travel  will  remunerate  the  contractors. 

These  recommendations  deserve  the  grave  consideration  of 
Congress. 

I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  Kailroad.  Time  and  reflection  have  but  served  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  observations  whioh  I 
made  on  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  refer. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  this 
Government  to  exercise  the  power  of  constructing  the  Pacific 
Kailroad  by  its  own  immediate  agents.  Such  a  policy  would 
increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  to  a  dangerous  extent,, 
and  introduce  a  system  of  jobbing  and  corruption  which  no 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  federal  officials  could  either  prevent 
or  detect.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  keen  eye  and  active 
and  careful  supervision  of  individual  and  private  interest.  The 
construction  of  this  road  ought,  therefore,  to  be  committed  to 
companies  incorporated  by  the  States,  or  other  agencies  whose 
pecuniary  interests  would  be  directly  involved.  Congress  might 
then  assist  them  in  the  work  by  grants  of  land  or  of  money, 
or  both,  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would  secure 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  free  from 
any  charge,  and  that  of  the  United  States  mail  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price. 
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The  progress  of  events  since  the  commencement  of  your 
last  session  has  shown  how  soon  difficulties  disappear  before  a 
firm  and  determined  resolution.  At  that  time  such  a  road  was 
deemed  by  wise  and  patriotic  men  to  be  a  visionary  project. 
The  great  distance  to  be  overcome,  and  the  intervening  mount- 
ains and  deserts  in  the  way,  were  obstacles  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  could  not  be  surmounted.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of 
but  a  single  year,  these  obstacles,  it  has  been  discovered,  are 
far  less  formidable  than  they  were  supposed  to  be ;  and  mail- 
stages,  with  passengers,  now  pass  and  repass  regularly  twice  in 
each  week,  by  a  common  wagon  road,  between  San  Francisco 
and  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  in  less  than  twenty-five  days. 
The  service  has  been  as  regularly  performed  as  it  was  in  former 
years,  between  New  York  and  this  city. 

Whilst  disclaiming  all  authority  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  construction  of  this  road,  except  that  derived  from  the  war- 
making  power  of  the  Constitution,  there  are  important  collateral 
considerations  urging  us  to  undertake  the  work  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  first  and  most  momentous  of  these  is  that  such  a.  road 
would  be  a  powerful  bond  of  union  between  the  States  east  and 
west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  This  is  so  self-evident  as  to 
require  no  ilLustration. 

But  again,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  consider  this  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  With  the  eastern  front  of  our 
Republic  stretching  along  the  Atlantic,  and  its  western  front 
along  the  Pacific,  if  all  the  parts  should  be  united  by  a  safe, 
easy,  and  rapid  intercommunication,  we  must  necessarily  com- 
mand a  very  large  portion  of  the  trade  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Our  recent  treaties  with  China  and  Japan  will  open 
these  rich  and  populous  empires  to  our  commerce;  and  the 
history  of  the  world  proves  that  the  nation  which  has  gained 
possession  of  the  trade  with  Eastern  Asia,  has  always  become 
wealthy  and  powerful.  The  peculiar  geographical  position  of 
California  and  our  Pacific  possessions,  invites  American  capital 
and  enterprise  into  this  fruitful'field.  To  reap  the  rich  harvest, 
however,  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite,  that  we  shall  first 
have  a  railroad  to  convey  and  circulate  its  products  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  Union.     Besides,  such  a  railroad  through 
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our  temperate  latitude,  which  would  not  be  impeded  by  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  nor  by  the  tropical  heats  of  summer, 
would  attract  to  itself  much  of  the  travel  and  the  trade  of  all 
nations  passing  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

On. the  21st  of  August  last,  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Maffit,  of 
the  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  captured  the  slaver  Echo 
(formerly  the  Putnam,  of  New  Orleans),  near  Kay  Verde,  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  with  more  than  three  hundred  African 
negroes  on  board.  The  prize,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Bradford  of  the  United  States  navy,  arrived  at  Charleston  on 
the  27th  of  August ;  when  the  negroes,  three  hundred  and  six 
in  number  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
marshal  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina.  They  were  first 
placed  in  Castle  Pinckney,  and  afterwards  in  Fort  Sumter,  for 
safe-keeping,  and  were  detained  there  until  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  survivors,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  in 
number,  were  delivered  on  board  the  United  States  steamer 
Niagara,  to  be  transported  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the 
charge  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1819,  "in  addition  to  the 
acts  prohibiting  the  slave-trade."  Under  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  the  President  is  "authorized  to  make  such  regulations 
and  arrangements  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  safe- 
keeping, support,  and  removal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  of  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color," 
captured  by  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  delivered 
to  the  marshal  of  the  district  into  which  they  are  brought; 
"and  to  appoint  a  proper  person  or  persons  residing  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  agent  or  agents  for  receiving  the  negroes, 
mulattoes,  or  persons  of  color,  delivered  from  on  board  vessels 
seized  in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade  by  commanders  of 
the  United  States  armed  vessels." 

A  doubt  immediately  arose  as  to  the  true  construction  of 
this  act.  It  is  quite  clear  from  its  terms  that  the  President 
was  authorized  to  provide  "for  the  safe-keeping,  support,  aod 
removal"  of  these  negroes  up  till  the  time  of  their  delivery  to 
the  agent  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  no  express  provision  was 
made  for  their  protection  and  support  after  they  had  reached 
the  place   of  their  destination.     Still,   an   agent  was  to   be 
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appointed  to  receive  them  in  Africa,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
supposed  that  Congress  intended  he  should  desert  them  at  the 
moment  they  were  received,  and  turn  them  loose  on  that  inhos- 
pitable coast  to  perish  for  want  of  food  or  to  become  again  the 
victims  of  the  slave-trade.  Had  this  been  the  intention  of 
Congress,  the  employment  of  an  agent  to  receive  them,  who  is 
required  to  reside  on  the  coast,  was  unnecessary,  and  they 
might  have  been  landed  by  our  vessels  anywhere  in  Africa  and 
left  exposed  to  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  which  would  certainly 
await  them. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  special  message  of  December  17,  1819, 
at  the  first  session  after  the  act  was  passed,  announced  to 
Congress  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  its  true  construction.  He 
believed  it  to  be  his  duty  under  it  to  follow  these  unfortunates 
into  Africa,  and  make  provision  for  them  there  until  they  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  communicating  this 
interpretation  of  the  act  to  Congress  he  stated  that  some  doubt 
had  been  entertained  as  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  and  he 
submitted  the  question  to  them,  so  that  they  might,  "should  it 
be  deemed  advisable,  amend  the  same  before  further  proceed- 
ings are  had  under  it."  Nothing  was  done  by  Congress  to 
explain  the  act,  and  Mr.  Monroe  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution according  to  his  own  interpretation.  This,  then,  became 
the  practical  construction.  When  the  Africans  from  on  board 
the  Echo  were  delivered  to  the  marshal  at  Charleston  it  became 
my  duty  to  consider  what  disposition  ought  to  be  made  of  them 
under  the  law.  For  many  reasons  it  was  expedient  to  remove 
them  from  that  locality  as  speedily  as  possible.  Although  the 
conduct  of  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Charleston  in  giving 
countenance  to  the  execution  of  the  law  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  high  character,  yet  a  prolonged 
continuance  of  three  hundred  Africans  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  city  could  not  have  failed  to  become  a  source  of  incon- 
venience and  anxiety  to  its  inhabitants.  Where  to  send  them, 
was  the  question.  There  was  no  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  which  they  could  be  removed  with  any  regard  to  humanity, 
except  to  Liberia.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  Colonization  Society  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  under  which 
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the  Society  engaged  for  the  consideration  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  receive  these  Africans  in  Liberia  from  the  agent  of 
the  United  States,  and  furnish  them  during  the  period  of  one 
year  thereafter,  with  comfortable  shelter,  clothing,  provisions, 
and  medical  attendance,  causing  the  children  to  receive  school- 
ing ;  and  all,  whether  children  or  adults,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  suitable  to  their  condition.  This  aggregate 
of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  was  based  upon  an  allowance  of 
one-  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  individual,  and  as  there 
has  been  considerable  mortality  among  them,  and  may  be  more 
before  they  reach  Africa,  the  Society  have  agreed,  in  an  equita- 
ble spirit,  to  make  such  a  deduction  from  the  amount  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  may  appear  just  and  reasonable.  This  can 
not  be  fixed  until  we  shall  ascertain  the  actual  number  which 
may  become  a  charge  to  the  Society.  It  was  also  distinctly 
agreed  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  this  Government  be 
called  upon  for  any  additional  expenses. 

The  agents  of  the  Society  manifested  a  laudable  desire  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  throughout  the  trans- 
action. They  assured  me  that,  after  a  careful  calculation,  they 
would  be  required  to  expend  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  on  each  individual  in  complying  with  the  agreement, 
and  they  would  have  nothing  left  to  remunerate  them  for  their 
care,  trouble,  and  responsibility.  At  all  events,  I  could  make 
no  better  arrangement,  and  there  was  no  other  alternative. 
During  the  period  when  the  Government  itself,  through  its 
own  agents,  undertook  the  task  of  providing  for  captured 
negroes  in  Africa,  the  cost  per  head  was  very  much  greater. 

There  having  been  no  outstanding  appropriation  applicable 
to  this  purpose,  I  could  not  advance  any  money  on  the  agree- 
ment. I  therefore  recommend  that  an  appropriation  may  be 
made  of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Other  captures  of  a  similar  character  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  made  by  our  naval  forces ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  Congress  may  amend  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1819,  so  as  to  free  its  construction  from  the  ambigu- 
ity which  has  so  long  existed,  and  render  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident plain  in  executing  its  provisions. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  regard  the  local  interests 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  residence  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Gbvernment,  we  can  not 
fail  to  feel  a  deep  concern  in  its  welfare.  This  is  heightened 
by  the  high  character  and  the  peaceful  and  orderly  conduct  of 
its  resident  inhabitants. 

I  can  not  conclude  without  performing  the  agreeable  duty 
of  expressing  my  gratification  that  Congress  so  kindly  re- 
sponded to  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  message,  by 
affording  me  sufficient  time  before  the  close  of  their  late  session 
for  the  examination  of  all  the  bills  presented  to  me  for  ap- 
proval. This  change  in  the  practice  of  Congress  has  proved  to 
be  a  wholesome  refo'rm.  It  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  transaction  of  legislative  business,  and  elicited  the  general 
approbation  of  the  country.  It  enabled  Congress  to  adjourn 
with  that  dignity  and  deliberation  so  becoming  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  great  Republic,  without  having  crowded  into 
general  appropriation  bills  provisions  foreign  to  their  nature,  and 
of  doubtful  Constitutionality  and  expediency.  Let  me  warmly 
and  strongly  commend  this  precedent,  established  by  themselves, 
as  a  guide  to  their  proceedings  during  the  present  session. 

During  this  short  session  Oregon  was  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  some  of  the  Republicans 
ungraciously  voting  against  this  step  on  account  of 
the  Administration  course  in  Kansas.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  revise  the  tariff  at  this 
session,  in  pursuance  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, which  resulted  in  renewing  the  act  for  the 
issue  of  additional  treasury-notes.  Some  effort  was 
made  to  revive  the  Lecompton  "  swindle "  this  ses- 
sion, but  without  effect.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lecompton  Constitution  and 
the  English  restriction  had  been  rejected  by  the 
people,  the  President  appeared  determined  to  hold 
to  them. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  now  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  enable  him  to  push  ne- 
gotiations for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Although  the 
friends  of  this  scheme  were  determined  and  perse- 
vering in  its  support,  it  failed.  But  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not  repented  of  his 
connection  with  the  "Ostend  Conference."  He  was 
still  willing  to  give  himself  to  the  purposes  of  the 
South.  It  is  well  known  that  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  was  designed  to  serve  the  end  of  keeping  up 
the  political  equilibrium  of  slavery  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  This  was  the  all-important  object  with 
Southern  politicians  and  their  coadjutors  in  the 
North.  There  were,  indeed,  other  considerations  in 
the  case,  and  some  of  them  weighty  enough.  And 
a  few  men  in  the  North  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  from  these  motives,  entirely  separate  from  the 
slave  question,  and  from  the  passion  said  to  be  so 
unconquerable  in  America,  merely  to  acquire  more 
territory.  But  even  Gerrit  Smith  and  some  other 
Abolitionists  favored  the  acquisition  from  the  belief 
that  its  change  of  ownership  would  lead  to  the 
speedy  termination  of  slavery  in  the  island.  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  touching  this  island  had  always  been 
of  a  heroic  stamp,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  himself  had 
helped  to  bring  it  into  ridicule  by  the  "  Ostend 
Manifesto."  The  mere  fact  of  that  Cuban  letter  hav- 
ing the  ring  of  John  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule,  and 
not  James  Buchanan,  about  it,  did  not  relieve  the 
latter  from  sharing  in  the  odium  it  excited  at  home 
and  abroad.     Nor  did  the  fact  that  President  Pierce 
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did  not  adopt  its  recommendations  relieve  the  Na- 
tion of  the  charge  of  doubtful  diplomatic  spasms. 
In  speaking  of  this  affair  Mr.  Greeley  says  in  "  The 
American  Conflict :" — 

"  That  the  United  States  should  covet  Cuba,  and  seek 
by  any  means  to  acquire  it,  did  not  severely  shock 
Europe's  sense  of  decency ;  that  we  should  openly,  boldly, 
set  forth  such  justifications  of  our  lust,  clearly  did.  The 
coarseness,  the  effrontery,  and  the  shamelessness  of  the 
Ostend  Manifesto  seemed  to  carry  the  world  back  to  the 
days  of  Attila  or  Genghis  Khan,  and  to  threaten  the  cen- 
ters of  civilization  and  refinement,  the  trophies  of  art,  and 
the  accumulations  of  wealth,  with  a  new  irruption  of  bar- 
barians from  the  remote,  forbidding  West.  No  other 
document  that  ever  emanated  from  our  Government  was 
so  well  calculated  to  deepen  and  diffuse  the  distrust  and 
apprehension  wherewith  the  growth  and  power  of  our 
country  had  already  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  more  po- 
lite, intelligent,  and  influential  classes  of  the  Old  World." 

But  Mr.  Greeley  greatly  overestimated  this 
"  Ostend  Manifesto,"  as  it  was  never  adopted  by  any 
Administration,  and  did  not  become  a  document  of 
the  Government.  That  Europe  very  well  knew,  and 
that  was  its  redeeming  feature,  even  if  it  had  been 
so  bad  in  itself.  Europe  had  a  much  better  ground, 
perhaps,  for  suspecting  and  finding  fault  with  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  its  comparative  neglect 
of  the  filibustering  spirit  of  its  citizens.  The  Ex- 
ecutives issued  proclamations,  it  is  true,  but  the  fili- 
busters themselves  were  never  punished,  while  they 
did  get  every  possible  aid  and  comfort  from  Lopez 
to  "William  Walker,  the  "  gray-eyed  man  of  destiny." 
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During  this  session  the  question  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  made  of  the  public  lands  became  a  mat- 
ter of  unusual  political  importance.  Nearly  all 
questions  now  brought  before  Congress  were  more  or 
less  affected  by  that  of  slavery,  which  was  set  up  as 
the  interest  for  or  against  which  it  was  supposed  all 
human  thought  and  legislation  were  directed.  Few 
legislative  quarrels  ever  better  exhibited  the  relative 
claims  of  the  two  great  parties  to  general  esteem,  or 
more  clearly  demonstrated  the  utter  undemocratic 
character  of  the  South,  than  this  contest  over  these 
lands.  Slave-labor  could  not  flourish  on  quarter- 
sections.  It  required  a  vast  domain,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic measure  of  providing  homes  for  the  millions 
was  discovered  to  be  antagonistic  to  its  welfare. 
This  new  issue  had  its  influence  on  the  times,  and 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  in  awakening  men  to 
the  belief,  the  fact,  that  this  country  was  fast  drift- 
ing to  the  point  when  it  must  be  all  slave  or  all  free ; 
that  it  was  then  actually  beginning  the  "  irrepressible 
conflict,"  however,  unwelcome  the  belief. 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  House,  designed  to 
modify  somewhat  the  existing  homestead  or  pre- 
emption law.  To  this  Mr.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  a 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  the  following 
amendment : — 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  no  public  land  shall  be  exposed  to  sale  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  surveyed,  and  the  return  of  such  survey  duly  filed 
in  the  land-office,  for  ten  years  or  more  before  such  sale." 

23—o 
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This  provision  was  designed  to  give  poor  men, 
and  actual  settlers — democrats — ten  years  the  start 
of  land  speculators  and  monopolists.  The  South  at 
once  arrayed  itself  solidly  against  Mr.  Grow's  issue, 
as  did  also  the  "  Old  Democracy."  Small  home- 
steads, homes  for  the  people,  meant  free  labor  and 
Free  States.  A  direct  vote  on  Mr.  Grow's  amend- 
ment resulted  in  its  adoption  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
eight  to  eighty-one.  But  the  bill,  as  thus  amended, 
was  defeated  by  ninety-five  against  ninety-one  votes. 
An  analysis  of  this  case  shows  that,  although  Mr. 
Grow's  amendment  was  adopted,  the  majority  was 
against  it,  and  only  waited  to  defeat  the  whole 
measure  on  its  account.  The  only  members  from 
Slave  States  who  supported  it,  were  Blair,  a  Repub- 
lican, from  Missouri,  and  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland. 
Nine  of  these  men  had  voted  for  the  Grow  clause, 
but  this  seemed  to  be  done  for  the  privilege  of  shield- 
ing themselves  in  voting  against  the  whole  measure, 
the  only  objectionable  feature  of  which  was  Mr. 
Grow's  amendment.  All  the  Republicans  present 
voted  for  the  bill,  and  with  them  were  Hatch,  of  New 
York ;  Cox  and  Hall,  of  Ohio ;  and  Cavanaugh  and 
Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  Democrats.  But  the  division 
was  purely  partisan,  and  showed  the  relative  de- 
mocracy of  the  two  parties.  Seeing  the  turn  which 
had  been  given  to  this  affair,  the  Democrat,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh,  said  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  vote 
was  taken : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  vote  on  this  bill  to-day,  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  this  side  of  the  House  voting 
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against  my  colleague  and  myself,  voting  against  this  bill, 
I  say  it  frankly,  I  say  it  in  sorrow,  that  it  was  to  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House  to  whom  we  were  com- 
pelled to  look  for  support  of  this  just  and  honorable 
measure.  Gentlemen  from  the  South,  gentlemen  who 
have  broad  acres  and  wide  plantations,  aided  here  to-day 
by  their  votes  more  to  make  Republican  States  in  the 
North  than  by  any  vote  which  has  been  cast  within  the 
last  two  years.  These  gentlemen  come  here  and  ask  us  to 
support  the  South ;  yet  they,  to  a  man  almost,  vote  against 
the  free,  independent  labor  of  the  North  and  West. 

"  I,  sir,  have  inherited  my  Democracy ;  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party  from  my  boyhood;  have 
believed  in  the  great  truths  as  enunciated  by  the  '  fathers 
of  the  faith,'  and  have  cherished  them  religiously,  know- 
ing that,  by  their  faithful  application  to  every  department 
of  this  Government,  this  Nation  has  grown  up  from  strug- 
gling colonies  to  prosperous,  powerful,  and  sovereign 
States.  But,  sir,  when  I  see  Southern  gentlemen  come 
up,  as  I  did  to-day,  and  refuse  by  their  votes  to  aid  my 
constituents,  refuse  to  place  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil, 
the  honest,  industrious  laborer,  beyond  the  grasp  and 
avarice  of  the  speculator,  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  falter  and  I 
hesitate." 

A  month  later  the  following  bill  was  introduced 

in  the  House  : — 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tlve  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his  intention  to  become 
such,  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  entitled 
to  enter,  free  of  cost,  one  quarter-section  of  vacant  and  unap- 
propriated public  lands  which  may,  at  the  time  the  application 
is  made,  be  subject  to  private  entry,  at  $1.25  per  acre,,  or  a 
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quantity  equal  thereto,  to  be  located  in  a  body,  in  conformity 
with  the  legal  subdivisions  of  public  lands,  and  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  surveyed. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  person  applying 
for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to  the  register 
of  the  land-office  in  which  he  or  she  is  about  to  make  such  en- 
try, make  affidavit  before  the  said  register  that  he  or  she  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  and  that 
such  application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 
and  those  specially  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  not  either  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons whomsoever ;  and  upon  making  the  affidavit,  as  above  re- 
quired, and  filing  the  affidavit  with  the  register,  he  or  she 
shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  al- 
ready specified :  Provided,  however,  That  no  certificate  shall  be 
given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  such  entry ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  person  making  such 
entry,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  widow,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  his 
heirs  or  devisee,  or  in  case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her 
heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her  death,  shall  prove  by  two  credit- 
able witnesses  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  continued  to  reside 
upon  and  cultivate  such  land,  and  still  reside  upon  the  same, 
and  have  not  alienated  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  then,  in 
such  case,  he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  be  entitled  to  a  patent, 
as  in  other  cases  provided  for  by  law :  And  'provided,  further,  In 
case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  leaving  an  infant 
child,  or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  right  and 
the  fee  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  chil- 
dren, and  the  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any 
time  within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  surviving  parent, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
children  for  the  time  being  have  their  domicile,  sell  said  land  for 
the  benefit  of  said  infants,  but  for  no  other  purpose ;  and  the 
purchaser  shall  acquire  the  absolute  title  by  the  purchase,  and 
be  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United  States. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  register  of  the 
land-office  shall  note  all  such  applications  on  the  tract-books 
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and  plats  of  his  office,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  such  entries, 
and  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  General  Land-office,  together 
with  the  proof  upon  which  they  have  been  founded. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  lands  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  no  event  become  liable 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the 
issuing  the  patent  therefor. 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  at  any  time  after 
the  filing  the  affidavit,  as  required,  in  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  aforesaid,  it 
shall  be  proven,  after  due  notice  to  the  settler,  to  the  satisfac- 
faction  of  the  register  of  the  land-office,  that  the  person  having 
filed  such  affidavit  shall  have  actually  changed  his  or  her  resi- 
dence, or  abandoned  the  said  entry  for  more  than  six  months 
at  any  time,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  land  so  entered  shall 
revert  back  to  the  Government,  and  be  disposed  of  as  other 
public  lands  are  now  by  law,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Land-office. 

"Sec.  6.  And  be  it  furtiier  enacted,  That  no  individual  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  and  that  the  commissioner  of  the  General  Land-office 
is  hereby  required  to  prepare  and  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, consistent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect ;  and  that  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  several  land-offices  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  compensation  for  any  lands  entered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  that  they  are  now  entitled  to  receive  when 
the  same  quantity  of  land  is  entered  with  money,  one-half  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  making  the  application,  at  the  time  so 
doing,  and  the  other  half  on  the  issue  of  the  certificate  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  may  be  issued :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  interfere  in  any 
manner  whatever  with  existing  pre-emption  rights." 

This  bill  passed  finally  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  against  seventy-six.  The  Southern  or 
controlling  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  not  only 
voted,  but  also  fought  stoutly  against  the  measure, 
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only  three  of  the  members  of  that  section  giving  it 
their  support.  The  Northern  Democrats  mainly- 
voted  for  this  bill.  Of  those  present  and  acting 
with  the  party  only  six  voted  against  it,  and  one  of 
these  was  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana.  The 
solitary  Republican  who  voted  against  the  bill  was 
Mr.  Nichols,  of  Ohio. 

This  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  it  was  never 
allowed  to  come  directly  into  consideration,  all  the 
Southern  Senators  opposing  it  except  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tennessee.  At  the  next  session  substantially 
the  same  bill  was  brought  forward,  and  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  sixty- 
five,  all  the  affirmative  votes  being  from  the  Free 
States  except  one  from  Missouri,  and  the  negatives 
were  all  from  the  Slave  States  except  one  vote.  In 
the  Senate  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  of  which  Andrew  Johnson  was 
chairman.  Mr.  Johnson  reported  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill,  granting  homesteads  at  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre,  but  excluding  pre-emptors  already  on  the  public 
lands  from  its  benefits.  For  this  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  substitute  the  House  bill,  but  this  motion 
was  lost  by  a  party  vote,  Douglas,  Rice,  and  Toombs 
being  the  only  Democrats  who  sustained  Mr.  Wade's 
motion.  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  was  then  passed  by  a 
vote  of  forty-four  to  eight.  After  a  protracted  contest 
the  House  finally  accepted  the  Johnson  bill,  on  the 
principle,  Mr.  Grow  said,  of  a  half  loaf  being  better 
than  no  bread  at  all.  And  the  vote  on  accepting  the 
Senate  bill  stood  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  fifty-one, 
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the  negatives  all  being  from  the  South.  On  the  22d 
of  June,  1860,  the  President  vetoed  this  measure; 
and  the  Senate  failing  to  pass  it  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  over  the  veto  it  failed  after  a  long  struggle  for 
two  years.  In  this  final  act  all  the  negative  votes 
were  from  the  South,  and  all  were  Democrats,  so- 
called,  except  John  J.  Crittenden.  The  history  of 
this  measure  is  quite  detrimental  to  the  "  Old  De- 
mocracy," and  especially  serviceable  in  showing  how 
little  real  democracy  there  ever  was  in  the  South. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WILLIAM  WALKER— LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS— JOHN 
BROWN  AND  HARPER'S  FERRY— AN  UNAT- 
TRACTIVE PICTURE. 

IN  a  former  volume  of  this  work  is  to  be  found 
an  extended  history  of  the  operations  of  William 
Walker  in  Central  America,  and  their  connection  with 
governmental  and  party  affairs.  Little  is  left  to  be 
told  here  concerning  this  man,  and  that  little  only 
deserving  notice  from  its  relation  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  of  public  affairs.  After  the  surrender 
of  Walker  in  May,  1857,  he  was  brought  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  United  States;  and 
was  soon  afterwards  engaged  at  New  Orleans  in  or- 
ganizing another  expedition  for  Nicaragua.  In  this 
business  he  was  soon  detected,  and  made  to  undergo 
the  worthless  formality  of  giving  bonds  for  his  good 
behavior.  He  soon  afterwards  sailed  from  Mobile, 
and  on  the  25th  of  November  landed  with  a  small 
body  of  followers  at  Point  Arenas.  On  the  8th  of 
December  Commodore  Paulding  captured  him,  and 
with  over  a  hundred  of  his  men  brought  him  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Buchanan  declined  to  treat  Walker  as  a 
prisoner  or  criminal,  and  dismissed  him.  On  the  22d 
of  January,  1858,  he  also  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  condemned  the  Commo- 
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dore  for  interfering  with  Walker.  This  was  one  of 
the  unworthy  and  pitiable  performances  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's Administration.  In  this  affair  Mr.  Cobb 
had  no  occasion  to  say  that  "  Old  Buck "  was  oppos- 
ing the  Administration.  In  the  summer  of  1858 
Walker  got  off  with  another  expedition  from  Mobile ; 
but  on  the  7th  of  October  he  was  stopped  for  leav- 
ing port  without  a  permit,  and  at  New  Orleans  he 
was  tried,  but  was  acquitted.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1860,  he  again  landed  in  Central  America,  and  two 
days  afterwards  captured  Truxillo;  but  on  the  3d 
of  September  he  was  overpowered  and  taken  by  a 
superior  force  under  the  President  of  Honduras. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  condemned,  and  shot 
at  Truxillo.  The  death  of  Walker  was  the  end  of 
the  filibuster  period  in  American  history.  A  civil 
war  was  now  about  to  break  out  which  would  give 
occupation  enough  to  the  restless  and  adventurous 
citizens  of  this  country;  and  the  overthrow  of 
slavery,  at  least  in  its  chattel  sense,  removed  the 
incentive  to  prey  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Gulf  and  the  Central  American  Republics. 

The  political  campaign  of  1858  was  of  the  most 
extreme  and  exciting  character,  and  in  it  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  took  no  inconsiderable 
hand.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  our  political  con- 
tests occurred  this  year  in  Illinois,  where  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  the  central 
figures.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  strong  desire  to  see 
Mr.  Douglas  defeated  and  retired  from  the  "pub' 
lie  service,"  and  to  that  end  the  influence  of  his 
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Administration  was  turned.  He  had  no  inclination 
to  benefit  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  his  opposition  to  Douglas 
tended  to  advance  the  Republican  side. 

The  Democratic  party  in  this  race  in  Illinois,  as 
an  organization,  supported  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  op- 
position to  the  Administration,  and  many  Republicans 
throughout  the  country  favored  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Douglas  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Indeed,  many 
influential  Eastern  Republicans  urged  his  return  to 
the  Senate  upon  their  friends  in  Illinois  as  a  neces- 
sity, and  much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  on  account 
of  the  straight  course  against  him  taken  by  the 
Republican  party  in  that  State.  But  this  contest 
brought  into  national  distinction  the  most  unique, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  genuine,  and  ad- 
mirable character  known  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, a  fact  which  would  in  itself  have  reconciled 
discontented  Republicans. 

Another  matter  of  some  undoubted  influence  on 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  tendency  of  public 
events,  and  which  added  no  little  to  the  extravagant 
and  feverish  condition  of  political  and  social  affairs, 
but  which  has  had  more  importance  attached  to  it 
than  it  ever  deserved,  either  for  its  good  or  evil, 
occurred  during  the  long  recess  of  Congress  in  1859. 
This  was  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  with  a  few 
followers,  aided  and  encouraged  at  the  North,  to 
liberate  the  slaves  by  force  in  Virginia.  This  affair 
created  an  extrordinary  degree  of  irritation  and  ill- 
feeling  in  the  whole  country,  and  was  at  the  outset 
a  very  decided  disadvantage   to   the   cause  it  was 
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designed  to  serve.  And  although  a  few  years  later 
it  became  a  source  of  individual  incentive,  and  also 
of  general  enthusiasm  on  the  battle-field,  a  certain 
not  very  well  defined  stigma  yet  attaches  to  this 
mad  and  disorderly  raid  of  poor  old  John  Brown. 

This  man  came  of  an  old  New  England  family, 
distinguished  for  nothing  unless,  perhaps,  honesty 
and  love  of  freedom,  and,  may  be,  patriotism  also. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  information  touching  his  life  and  char- 
acter, I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  able  to  find  little 
in  either  worthy  of  respect  or  admiration,  provided 
one  exception  be  made  in  his  devotion  to  principle 
under  every  circumstance.  That  he  was  on  the 
right  side  in  the  main  there  need  now  be  no  ques- 
tion; but  that  his  modes  of  procedure  and  the 
spirit  actuating  them  were  in  the  right,  few  sound 
persons  ever  did  believe,  perhaps.  His  course  in 
Kansas  was  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree; 
and  so  hurtful  did  he  become  to  the  Free-State 
cause  there,  and  so  obnoxious  to  the  responsible 
managers  of  the  Free-State  party,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  Territory.  He  had  gone  there 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  helping,  by  any  means, 
in  making  Kansas  a  Free  State;  and  while  his  ca- 
reer there  was  marked  by  unsurpassed  bravery,  and 
a  cunning  that  amounted  almost  to  ability,  his  con- 
duct was  mainly  of  the  most  reckless  and  injuri- 
ous sort.  There  were  many  inconsistencies  in  his 
make-up,  and  as  in  all  such  cases  they  were  not 
reconcilable. 
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Henry  Wilson  says,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
'  Slave  Power,"  that  one  of  the   regal   elements  in 
Brown's  character  was  an  exacting  sense  of  justice, 
and  in  speaking  of  his  raid  into  Virginia  Mr.  Wil- 
son says :  "  The  heart  that  prompted  the  movement 
was  right,  but  the  head  that  conceived  and  planned 
it  was  sadly  at  default."     The  correctness  of  these 
statements  is   exceedingly  doubtful.      Doing  exact 
justice  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con- 
sideration with  Brown  throughout  that  career  which 
brings  his  name  into  some  historic  prominence.     He 
had  little  respect  for  anything  but  his  own  schemes. 
The  usages,  feelings,  opinions,  or  rights  of  others  he 
held  in  utter  contempt.     In  his  war  against  an  evil, 
and  in  behalf  of  the   negro,  he  lost  sight  of  the 
wrongs  he  was  himself  committing,  and  seemed  ut- 
terly forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  slaveholder  had 
any  rights,  or  that  anybody  else  had  any  who  stood 
in  his  way.     A  heart  that  prompts  to  such  deeds  is 
not  right,  and  yet  it  would   be  very  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  John  Brown's  heart  was  always 
wrong.     But  what  he  did  was,  to  a  great  extent,  if 
not  always,  wrong.     Although  every  kind  of  effort 
has  been  made  to  elevate  his  name,  if  not  to  place 
him  among  the  martyrs  of  glorious  causes,  the  suc- 
cess  has    not    been    very  gratifying    even    to    men 
of  extravagant  and  Utopian  views.     And  they  are 
greatly  in  error,  at  home  or  abroad,  who  think  yet, 
or  did  at  any  time  think,  that  either  his  life  or  his 
death  was  of  any  great  service  in  the  abolition  of 
American  slavery.     Every  step  that  he  took  was 
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detrimental  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  it  is 
more  with  feelings  of  shame  than  respect  that  the 
American  citizen  to-day  reverts  to  his  spasmodic 
and  errant  life  and  tragic  death.  Like  many  other 
events  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  investigate, 
and  in  some  manner  bring  forward  in  this  history, 
this  has  furnished  me  only  unpleasant  thoughts ;  and 
among  all  the  one-sided,  or  trashy,  or  unreliable,  or 
disagreeable  writings  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  read,  the  favorable  histories  and  accounts  of 
Brown  and  his  deeds  stand  near  the  top  of  the 
list.  I  have  no  other  than  feelings  of  regret  and 
shame  when  I  think  of  this  list,  and  the  precious 
moments  I  have  spent  in  wading  through  it.  With 
this,  among  hundreds  of  others,  I  class  the  scores 
of  utterly  worthless  and  shameful  "Bible  defenses 
of  slavery." 

Brown  deemed  the  chief  object  of  his  life  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  when  he  left  Kansas  he  did 
so  in  the  company  of  some  negroes  whose  freedom  he 
had  gained  at  the  price  of  murder  in  Missouri,  and 
with  a  reward  upon  his  head  from  the  governor  of  that 
State  and  President  Buchanan.  At  Chatham  in 
Canada  he  called  a  convention  of  a  few  men  of  his 
own  disorderly  and  selfish  inclinations,  likely  to 
favor  his  schemes.  Brown  has  been  called  one  of 
the-  most  unselfish  men  in  the  world,  and  on  what 
grounds?  Was  it  unselfish  to  repel  alike  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  men,  outrage  common  sentiment, 
and  ignore  all  rights  and  privileges  sanctioned  by 
law  or   social    tolerance,   when   his  own   wish   and 
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theory  were  at  stake  ?  Was  Brown  not  really  a 
martyr  to  the  principle  of  stubborn,  unreasoning 
selfishness  ?  The  intelligent  opinions  and  feelings  of 
others  this  stubborn,  ignorant  old  man  treated  with 
the  same  intolerance  that  he  did  slavery.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  being  a  martyr  for  a  good  cause  in  a 
disorderly  and  evil  manner. 

But  the  Chatham  Convention  was  held,  and  to  it 
Brown  presented  a  form  for  a  "  Provisional  Constitu- 
tion and  Ordinances  for  the  People  of  the  United 
States."  Under  this  piece  of  audacity  Brown  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief,  with  Richard  Realf  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretary  of 
War.  This  plan  of  government  was  complete  in  all  its 
branches,  providing  for  its  own  execution  and  protec- 
tion, yet  declaring  in  its  last  article  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  States 
or  the  General  Government,  oY  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stop  to 
speak  of  this  performance,  being,  as  it  was,  so  wholly 
destitute  of  any  ground  of  reason  or  justification. 

Brown  freely  opened  his  plans  to  Theodore  Parker, 
T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  George  L.  Stearn,  and  others;  and  one 
Hugh  Forbes,  an  English  adventurer,  was  for  a  time 
his  military  organizer  and  chief.  But  Forbes,  like 
Brown,  was  a  selfish  despot,  and  they  soon  separated 
in  a  quarrel. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  Brown  went  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  a  few  miles  from  that  place  he  rented  a 
farm  which  had  on  it  three  empty  houses.     Here  he 
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made  his  rendezvous,  some  of  the  women  of  his  own 
family  and  of  those  of  his  followers  visiting  him  for 
some  time  without  suspicion  at  this  place.  His  men 
joined  him  mainly  in  the  night  by  the  way  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

At  last  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  October,  1859, 
with  fourteen  white  and  five  colored  men  thoroughly 
armed,  Brown  entered  Harper's  Ferry,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  armory,  captured  the  town 
and  held  it  for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  State  militia 
were  called  out,  and  a  detachment  of  Government 
marines  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  and  after 
some  fighting,  and  the  killing  of  several  persons  by 
Brown's  men,  they  were  overcome,  eight  of  his  fol- 
lowers, including  two  of  his  sons,  being  killed  or 
mortally  wounded,  six  taken,  and  five  escaped,  Brown 
himself  being  severely  wounded. 

Brown  was  soon  after  removed  to  Charlestown, 
where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
On  the  2d  of  December  this  verdict  was  carried  into 
execution  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  soldiers; 
and  Henry  Wilson  said  that  "he  died  courageously 
and  well,  and  his  death  was  a  fitting  close  of  his  life, 
lending  glory  to  the  gallows,  and  receiving  naught 
of  disgrace  therefrom."  His  body  was  carried  to 
North  Elba,  New  York,  where  it  still  "lies  molder- 
ing  in  the  ground."  The  six  of  Brown's  followers 
who  were  captured  were  also  executed. 

There  are  a  few  things  connected  with  this  bloody 
episode  in  American  history,  and  which  in  some  de- 
gree was  a  part  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  ending 
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in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  that  may  here  be  briefly 
noticed.  la  the  condemnation  of  Brown's  fruitless 
and  wicked  raid  into  Virginia  there  was  a  somewhat 
general  acquiescence  in  this  country,  but  his  heroic 
or  stoic  conduct  during  his  trial  and  imprisonment 
made  for  him  sympathy  and  friends,  and  after  his 
execution  there  appeared  in  the  North  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  that  event  and  the  merits  of 
his  case.  The  whole  country  was  filled  with  discus- 
sions of  the  affair  in  all  its  bearings.  Several  collat- 
eral matters  increased  the  public  interest  in  the  case. 
In  Europe  there  went  out  quite  a  general  eulogy  of 
Brown,  and  condemnation  of  the  Government  for 
allowing  his  murder. 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  outcry  against 
the  severe  course  pursued  by  Virginia,  perhaps  there 
was  little  or  no  ground  for  this  under  the  circum- 
stances. Virginia  then  had  for  her  governor  one  of 
the  most  erratic  and  flighty  of  all  her  citizens,  yet 
he  conducted  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  with  com- 
mendable kindness  and  moderation,  although  with 
great  noise  and  expense  to  the  State.  And  even 
Horace  Greeley  said  that  Virginia  could  not  have 
done  otherwise  than  she  did.  Slavery  was  put 
against  the  head  of  John  Brown,  and  in  a  community 
like  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
weightier  consideration.  Soon  after  the  capture  of 
Brown,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio,  whose  name 
subsequently  became  as  distasteful  to  the  North  as 
that  of  Brown  to  the  South,  with  an  uncommendable 
purpose,  rushed  down  to  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  hope 
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that  he  could  wrest  from  the  old  man,  in  his  last 
hours,  some  confessions  which  would  implicate  and 
blacken  the  reputation  of  some  of  the  high  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  this  mission  he  was 
not  successful.  If  Brown  had  any  secrets  that  his 
friends  would  not  have  made  known  themselves,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  reveal  them.  And  yet,  while 
none  of  those  with  whom  he  consulted,  at  most  but 
one  or  two  of  them,  knew  of  his  design  upon  Har- 
per's Ferry,  all  of  them  were  aware  of  his  general 
purposes.  Through  them  he  obtained  the  means  to 
travel  from  place  to  place ;  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  Ken- 
nedy farm,  five  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he 
had  his  head-quarters ;  to  equip  and  maintain  his  fol- 
lowers, and  do  the  other  things  connected  with  his 
scheme.  He  was  not  limited  in  funds.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  supplied  him,  one  of  the  persons 
previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Stearn,  furnishing  himself 
a  great  part  of  it.  But  Parker,  Howe,  Higginson, 
Phillips,  and  others  with  whom  he  consulted,  and 
who  were  known  to  his  general  plans,  and  were,  in 
a  sense,  parties  to  his  offense,  and  who  supplied  him 
with  means,  were  not  "Republican  leaders.  They 
were  of  the  old  Abolitionists. 

Brown  was  quite  averse,  at  all  events,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  sifter  his  trial,  to  having  his 
wife  or  family  visit  him,  and  gave  some  good  reasons 
for  his  disposition  on  this  point.  But  his  wife  did 
finally  visit  him,  and  it  is  said  that  they  actually 
took  supper  together  in  his  prison.  Although  they 
conducted  themselves  mainly  with  much  simplicity, 
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good  sense,  and  apparent  affection,  this  operation  of 
eating  together,  before  the  very  gate  of  death,  indi- 
cated the  animal  stolidity  which  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  vain  to  expect  not  to  find  with  such  a  character. 
One  of  the   most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the 
most  "sensational,"  things  connected  with  the  wild 
tragedy,  was  the  application  of  Lydia  Maria   Child 
to  visit  Brown  and  nurse  and  care  for  him   in  his 
prison  life.     She  wrote  to  Governor  Wise  for  per- 
mission to  carry  out  this  foolish  desire.     The  Gov- 
ernor gave  the  permission,  and  in  doing  so,  took  oc- 
casion  to    write    some    cutting    reflections    for   her 
benefit,    saying   that  he   had    no  sympathy  for  her 
sympathy  for  "  one  who  whetted  knives  of  butchery 
for  our  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  and  babes."    She 
also  wrote  to  Brown,  saying  that  while  she  did  not 
approve  his  methods,  she   admired  his   devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and   expressed  her  desire  to 
show  her  respect  for  him  by  going  to  Charlestown  to 
solace  him  in  the  last  days.     But  Brown  wisely  de- 
clined the  proffer,  and  asked  her  to  show  her  sym- 
paty  for  him  by  contributing  fifty  cents  a  year,  and 
inducing  others  to  do  the  Same,  toward  the  support 
of  his  wife  and   family.     In  this  way  she  could  be 
of  service  to  him,  while  in  his  prison  she  could  do 
him  no  good.     He  also  reminded  her  of  the  shame 
and  inconvenience  to  which  it  would  put  her.     She 
was  drawn  into  a  correspondence  on  this  affair  with 
the  wife  of  Senator  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Mason  assailed  her  with  the  warmth  and  ex- 
travagance peculiar  to  the  side  she  represented,  but 
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with  the  advantage  of  some  rarely  good  salient 
points.  But  assailing  this  woman  with  the  pen  was 
a  dangerous  business.  This  was  her  peculiar  weapon, 
and  few  American  writers  could  use  it  with  more 
trenchant  force  when  slavery  was  in  question.  This 
fact  Mrs.  Mason  and  Governor  Wise  both  learned. 

Brown's  object  was  to  free  the  negroes,  and  the 
ridiculous  force  with  which  he  undertook  the  stu- 
pendous task  is  referable  to  his  great  error  as  to  the 
negroes  themselves.  He  believed  that  when  he  had 
once  raised  the  standard  of  freedom  in  their  midst 
they  would  rush  to  it  from  every  quarter,  swarm 
around  it  like  bees,  and  when  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  it  would  gain  such 
magnificent  proportions  before  it  could  be  checked 
as  to  involve  the  whole  system  in  ruin.  He  was 
mistaken  both  as  to  the  will  and  capacity  of  the 
negroes,  and  underrated  all  the  opposing  circum- 
stances. That  is,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  wise 
or  good  in  his  purposes  and  calculations.  His  whole 
scheme  was  that  of  a  man  blind  both  in  heart  and 
mind;  and  his  coolness  and  bravery  only  rendered 
his  case  pitiable.  That  Brown  believed  in  his  work, 
and  was  conscientious,  there  need  be  no  doubt,  but 
conscientiousness  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
correctness;  nor  is  it  an  apology  for  wrong-doing. 
He  believed  that  the  Great  Jehovah  was  on  his  side, 
and  had  especial  charge  of  his  case.  But  the  facts 
hardly  justified  the  belief.  A  belief  is  worth  noth- 
ing unless  it  is  well  and  truly  founded ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  highest  possible  standards  of  judgment 
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and  right  its  title  to  respectability  is  advanced. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  events  which  gave  Brown 
notoriety  which  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  any 
American;  nor  was  there  much  in  his  character 
worthy  of  respect.  The  eccentric  Henry  A.  Wise 
said  of  him,  in  one  of  his  most  generous  moods: — 

"  They  are  mistaken  who  take  him  for  a  madman.  He 
is  a  man  of  clear  head,  courageous  fortitude,  and  simple 
ingenuousness.  He  is  cool,  collected,  and  indomitable; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  humane  to 
his  prisoners;  and  he  inspired  all  with  great  trust  in  his 
integrity  and  as  a  man  of  truth.  He  is  a  fanatic,  vain 
and  garrulous,  but  firm,  truthful,  and  intelligent." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     MORMONS  — THE     "CONTRACTORS'     WAR"— GREAT 

CONTEST  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE— 

"IMPENDING  CRISIS"  HELPER. 

THE  history  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  dealings  with  the 
Mormons  is  quite  as  unfortunate  for  his  repu- 
tation as  most  other  matters  which  came  under  his 
Administration.  On  the  organization  of  Utah  as  a 
Territory  in  1850,  President  Fillmore  unwisely, 
perhaps,  appointed  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon 
"Prophet,"  as  governor.  Franklin  Pierce  continued 
him  in  the  office ;  and  thus,  from  the  outset,  the 
Government  had  favored  the  Mormons  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  given  them  every  opportunity  to  strengthen 
themselves  as  a  "peculiar  people"  with  principles 
and  practices  antagonistic  to  the  Government  under 
which  they  lived.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of 
setting  up  the  Territory  under  the  head  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  polygamy,  although  provided  fer  by 
Joseph  Smith  as  early  as  1843,  had  not  been  for- 
mally avowed  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  "  Church." 
In  1853  this  announcement  was  made,  when  polyg- 
amy became  one  of  the  heaven-ordained  institutions 
of  the  Mormons,  as  slavery  had  previously  been  de- 
clared to  be. 

It  may  be  a  question  as  to   whether  a  wicked 
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man,  a  law-breaker,  or  an  error  has  any  rights  that 
should  be  respected,  and  certainly  as  to  how  far  any 
consideration  may  be  granted  the  man  or  the  error. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  common  legal  privilege  of  self- 
defense  in  any  case  is  well  and  justly  founded.  As 
an  animal  or  a  human  being  every  man  has  a  right  to 
demand  safety  from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  as  he 
also  may  claim  some  attention  to  the  absolute  wants 
of  his  body,  or  the  faith  there  is  in  him.  To  feed 
the  famishing  and  distressed  animal  is  not  to  support 
the  highwayman.  So  it  is  that  the  natural  blessings 
of  this  life  fall  with  no  apparent  distinction  on  all. 
The  claim  set  up  by  the  Mormons  was  not  only 
generally  of  a  stupendous  character,  but  in  some  re- 
spects it  was  of  a  startling  and  revolting  nature  to 
the  people  of  the  civilized  world,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  this  Government.  It  was  asking  too  much, 
and  from  the  very  dawn  of  its  repugnant  and  evil 
features  the  States  and  General  Government  should 
have  demanded  their  correction,  and  not  left  them 
as  constant  social  irritants.  Persecution  followed 
the  Mormons  wherever  they  went.  From  it  they 
moved  toward  the  wilderness,  only  to  find  that  after 
a  short  interval  of  rest  amidst  their  own  monstrous 
pretensions  it  came  with  renewed  vigor  upon  them. 
However  little  may  be  said  favorably  of  the  Mor- 
mons, the  history  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the 
Smiths,  and  their  expulsion  from  Illinois,  presents  a 
dark  stigma  on  the  good  name  of  that  State  and  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  times.  Even  when  after 
untold    hardships    the    Mormons    had    reached    the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  and  begun  to  gather  material 
strength  and  comfort,  persecution  found  its  way  over 
the  desert  plains.  When  they  were  needlessly 
erected  into  a  Territorial  government,  and  their  chief 
placed  at  its  head,  they  were  in  a  sense  recognized 
by  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  of  this 
opportunity  they  took  the  utmost  advantage.  Still 
the  Government  suspected  and  the  people  persecuted 
them.  And  finally  the  Territorial  judges  preferred 
many  charges  against  Brigham  Young  and  his  fol- 
lowers, none  of  which  were,  perhaps,  very  well  au- 
thenticated, and  then  left  the  Territory.  In  the 
meantime  their  resources  and  numbers  had  increased 
wonderfully.  They  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  little  less  cause  to  feel  kindly 
towards  the  United  States  than  they  had.  They 
were  now  defiant  and  rebellious. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Buchanan  became  President, 
and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  appoint  a  new  gov- 
ernor and  other  officers  for  Utah  without  formally 
removing  Young  or  giving  him  any  notice  of  his 
intentions.  In  his  annual  messages  of  December, 
1857  and  1858,  the  President  gives  a  general  history 
of  his  difficulties  and  their  settlement  with  the  Mor- 
mons, of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  little. 
The  secret  history  of  the  "Mormon  War"  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  telling,  nor  was  the  condition  in  which 
he  left  affairs  in  Utah  so  much  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  country  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  himself. 

Brigham  Young  had  been  apprised  by  his  trusty 
followers    from   the    States   what  was  going   on   at 
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Washington,  and  to  a  large  assemblage  of  his  people 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1857,  he  said:  "God  was  with 
them,  and  the  devil  had  taken  him  at  his  word.  He 
had  said  ten  years  before,  and  he  could  but  repeat 
it,  he  would  ask  no  odds  of  Uncle  Sam  or  the  devil." 
"Brother  Brigham"  also  took  this  occasion  to  say 
that  in  twelve  years  he  would  himself  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Brigham  did  not  believe  he  was  telling 
a  barefaced  lie  to  his  deluded  followers.  The  work 
of  preparation  was  at  once  begun  to  resist  the  course 
of  the  Administration  and  repel  the  invaders  from 
the  United  States. 

Alfred  Cumming,  of  Georgia,  was  to  be  the  new 
Governor,  and  a  secretary,  marshal,  and  three  judges 
were  provided  to  accompany  him.  Besides,  the  Presi- 
dent considered  it  necessary  to  send  with  this  execu- 
tive corps  an  army  as  a,  posse  comitatus.  General  W.  S. 
Harney  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition; 
but  he  was  retained  in  Kansas,  and  Colonel  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  who  subsequently  figured  in  a 
more  extensive  rebellion,  was  substituted. 

Major  Stewart  Van  Vleit  as  assistant  quarter- 
master was  sent  forward  to  Utah  to  provide  for  the 
quarters  of  the  troops  and  the  support  of  the  cattle 
and  horses  of  the  army.  Van  Vleit  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  early  in  September,  only  to  be  notified  by 
Mr.  Young,  the  "Prophet,"  that  he  could  return  to 
those  who  sent  him  with  the  information  "  that  the 
troops  now  on  the  march  for  Utah  should  not  enter 
the   Great   Salt    Lake   Valley."     On    the   14th    of 
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September  Van  Vleit  left  Salt  Lake  to  make  a  report 
of  his  mission,  and  on  the  next  day  Brigham,  as  Gov- 
ernor and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Aifairs,  issued 
his  proclamation  putting  the  Territory  under  martial 
law,  and  calling  upon  the  militia  to  be  ready  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  Federal  force.  This  proclama- 
tion fully  stated  the  old  and  not  badly  founded 
complaints  and  charges  of  the  Mormons  against  the 
people  and  Government,  and  did  not  neglect  the  new 
grievance  as  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  course  in  the  new 
appointments. 

The  army  or  the  posse  comitatus  for  Governor 
Cumming  was  to  consist  of  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
But  the  cavalry  (Second  Dragoons)  did  not  join  the 
expedition,  being  needed  in  Kansas.  Colonel  Alex- 
ander led  the  force,  and  on  entering  the  Territory  in 
October  received  from  the  "Prophet"  the  following 
wonderful  information : — 

"I  now  further  direct  that  you  retire  forthwith  from 
the  Territory  by  the  same  route  you  entered.  Should  you 
deem  this  impracticable,  and  prefer  to  remain  until  spring 
in  the  vicinity  of  your  present  position  at  Black's  Fork 
or  Green  River,  you  can  do  so  in  peace  and  unmolested, 
on  condition  that  you  deposit  your  arms  and  ammunition 
with  Lewis  Robinson,  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  leave  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  roads  will  permit  you  to  march." 

Alexander  paid  no  attention  to  this  piece  of  bom- 
bastic folly,  but  continued  his  march  slowly  toward 
the  city  of  the  "Saints."     On  the  4th  of  November 
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Colonel  Johnston,  with  supplies  and  a  small  re-enforce- 
ment, reached  the  little  army  now  in  a  wretched 
condition.  Twelve  days  afterwards  they  went  into 
winter  quarters  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from 
Salt  Lake,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Bridger.  The 
winter  had  already  set  in  with  great  severity,  the 
plains  were  covered  with  snow,  and  daily  hundreds 
of  horses  and  cattle  were  dying  of  starvation  and 
cold.  The  Mormons  had  also  killed  or  stampeded 
great  numbers  of  them,  besides  burning  some  of  the 
supply-trains. 

Here  Governor  Cumming  started  his  government, 
issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory on  the  21st  of  November,  1857.  Still  this 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  did  everything  else.  Noth- 
ing prospered  but  the  contractors.  And,  indeed,  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  designed  from  the  first  that  noth- 
ing else  should  prosper.  The  contracts  had  been 
given,  to  a  great  extent,  without  competition,  and 
were  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  so  much  came  out 
of  the  affair  to  the  contractors,  and  so  little  but 
suffering  to  the  troops  and  shame  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  whole  matter  was  named  the  "Con- 
tractors' War." 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1858,  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  a  friend  of  the  Mormons, 
reached  Salt  Lake  by  the  way  of  California.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  message  of  December,  1858,  says  that 
"  pure  benevolence"  actuated  Colonel  Kane  in  making 
this  trip,  that  he  was  not  in  the  pay  or  business  of 
the  Administration.     However  this  may  have  been, 
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Colonel  Kane  had  no  sooner  gained  the  ear  of 
"Brother  Brigham".  than  all  sorts  of  resistance  and 
opposition  to  the  Government  ceased.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  Kane  reached  the  camp  of  Colonel  John- 
ston, and  treating  that  officer  with  unbecoming 
neglect,  laid  before  the  Governor  the  objects  of  his 
visit  to  him  and  his  mission  to  the  Mormons.  This 
unnecessary  and  unwise  step  brought  on  a  difficulty 
with  Colonel  Johnston,  and  between  dimming  and 
Johnston. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Cumming  with  Kane  set  out 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  and  seven  days  afterwards  was 
welcomed  among  the  "  Latter-day  Saints."  The 
affairs  of  the  Territory  were  handed  over  to  him  by 
Young,  and  the  "Mormon  War"  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  same  day  of  this  occurrence,  two  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  at  Washington  to  proceed  to 
Utah,  with  a  pardon  from  the  President  for  all  the 
Mormon  rebels  who  would  peacefully  return  to  their 
former  loyalty.  In  some  way  the  course  of  Colonel 
Kane  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  wonderful  harmony,  considering  that  there 
was  no  communication  between  them.  Still  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show,  perhaps,  that  Colonel  Kane 
bore  any  message  to  Brigham  Young  which  would  in 
any  way  compromise  the  President,  or  that  the  re- 
sult produced  by  his  presence  in  Salt  Lake  City 
came  from  anything  more  than  his  earnest  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  intentions  and  ability  of  the 
Government  to  crush  all  opposition  during  the  coming 
season,  and  the  great  confidence  of  the  "Saints"  in 
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the  well-meant  friendship  of  Kane.  This  appears 
more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Young  and  several 
thousands  of  his  followers  set  out  as  exiles  from 
Salt  Lake  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  intimation  of  the  very  lenient  course 
adopted  at  Washington.  The  Mormons  held  out 
afterwards  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  backed  down,  but 
there  was  no  truth  really  in  the  assertion.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan did  not  desire  to  have  the  blood  of  any  of 
these  "  Saints "  on  him,  as  he  had,  too,  a  very  strong 
desire  subsequently  to  leave  the  actual  conflict  with 
treason  in  the  South  to  his  successor. 

When  Brigham  heard  of  the  President's  pardon, 
he  returned  to  Salt  Lake,  but  some  of  his  poor  fol- 
lowers were  not  so  successful.  They  were  too  poor 
ever  to  get  back,  but  remained  to  plant  their  faith 
where  they  had  stopped  on  their  tour  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  Colonel  Johnston 
passed  through  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  and  soon  after- 
wards established  a  permanent  camp  in  Cedar  Valley, 
forty  miles  to  the  westward.  Early  in  1861  these 
troops  were  ordered  to  the  Potomac,  and  the  Mor- 
mons were  again  at  liberty  to  follow  their  former 
course,  which  was  never  especially  to  the  interest  of 
this  country.  The  military  post  established  in  the 
valley  at  this  time  was  destroyed  by  the  troops,  it 
being  impossible  to  re-transport  the  military  stores, 
and  it  being  deemed  unsafe  to  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mormons.  Some  of  the  stores  were 
sold  at  insignificant  prices,  which  had  cost  the  Gov- 
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eminent  immense  sums,  and  now,  with  the  contractors, 
the  Mormons  shared  in  the  spoils.  The  expedition 
had,  in  the  main,  been  a  failure,  besides  having  cost 
the  country  several  millions  of  dollars.  A  private 
individual,  said  not  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
Administration,  had  easily  settled  the  difficulty,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  do  so  without  the 
military  expedition,  and  the  outlay  of  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  necessarily  large  under  the  circumstances. 
There  appears  nothing  in  all  this  "  Mormon  War,"  so- 
called,  which  can  possibly  redound  to  the  honor  of 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1859,  Congress 
again  assembled. 

The  Senate,  with  sixty-six  members,  was  still 
Democratic,  having  among  its  names  then  and  sub- 
sequently distinguished  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country  :  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  and  Clement  C. 
Clay,  of  Alabama ;  William  M.  Gwin,  of  California ; 
James  A.  Bayard  and  Willard  Saulsbury,  of  Del- 
aware ;  David  L.  Yulee,  of  Florida ;  Robert  Toombs, 
of  Georgia  ;  Lyman  Trumbull  and  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, of  Illinois  ;  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana ;  James 
Harlan  and  James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa  ;  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky ;  John  Slid  ell  and  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  of  Louisiana ;  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Will- 
iam Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine  ;  Charles  Sumner  and 
Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts ;  James  A.  Pearce, 
of  Maryland ;  Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Michigan ; 
Henry  M.  Rice,  of  Minnesota;  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
Mississippi ;    John   P.    Hale,   of   New   Hampshire ; 
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William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York ;  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio ;  Joseph  Lane  and  Edward  D.  Baker, 
of  Oregon ;  William  Bigler  and  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Henry  B.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee  ;  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of 
Texas  ;  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Connecticut ;  James  M. 
Mason  and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  and 
James  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin. 

At  twelve  o'clock  James  C.  Allen,  clerk  for  the 
last  two  sessions,  called  the  House  to  order,  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty  members  present.  The  House 
had  a  Republican  majority,  although  not  a  very  de- 
cided one,  the  last  elections  having  much  increased 
the  strength  of  this  party.  Among /the  many  new 
and  former  members  of  this  branch,  who  were  sub- 
sequently or  at  that  time  men  of  note,  were  William- 
son R.  W.  Cobb,  of  Alabama  ;  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
and  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
of  Maryland ;  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Anson 
Burlingame,  of  Massachusetts ;  William  Windom,  of 
Minnesota  ;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi ;  Francis 
E.  Spinner  and  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  of  New  York; 
Z.  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina ;  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton, C.  L.  Vallandigham,  William  Allen,  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  John  Sherman,  and  John  A. 
Bingham,  of  Ohio;  Schuyler  Colfax  and  William  H. 
English,  of  Indiana;  Thaddeus  Stephens,  Galusha 
A.  Grow,  and  Edward  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Horace  Maynard  and  Emerson  Etheridge,  of  Tennes- 
see ;  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont ;  and  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  Virginia.     There  were  a  hundred  and  four- 
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teen  Republicans,  ninety-three  Administration  Dem- 
ocrats, six  Douglas  Democrats,  and  twenty-four 
Southern  Americans.  With  this  political  cast  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  party  had  a  majority  in 
the  House. 

Thomas  S.  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Speaker,  and  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  or  rather, 
after  the  first  few  ballots,  he  became  the  candidate 
of  that  party.  On  the  5th,  the  day  of  assembling, 
there  was  but  one  ballot  taken,  resulting:  Thomas 
S.  Bocock,  eighty -six ;  John  Sherman,  sixty-six ; 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  forty-three;  with  thirty-five  votes 
scattered  among  Southern  Americans  and  Anti-Le- 
compton  Democrats.  Then  followed  one  of  the  long- 
est, and  in  some  respects  most  bitter,  and  perhaps 
the  most  disreputable  contests  which  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  organization  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  the  outset  the  Republicans  were 
without  organization  and  timid,  and  were  throughout 
disposed  to  be  conciliatory.  Scarcely  was  the  result 
of  this  ballot  known  when  John  B.  Clark,  of 
Missouri,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution : — 

"Whereas,  certain  members  of  this  House,  now  in 
nomination  for  Speaker,  did  indorse  and  recommend  the 
book  hereinafter  mentioned; 

"Resolved,  That  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  a- cer- 
tain book  called  'The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South — 
How  to  Meet  It/  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Hinton  R.  Helper,  are  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the 
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domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country;  and  that 
no  member  of  this  House  who  has  indorsed  and  recom- 
mended it,  or  the  compend  from  it,  is  fit  to  be  Speaker 
of  this  House." 

This  "  unwise  and  unprofitable  "  step,  as  Henry 
S.  Foote  calls  it,  of  course  was  the  signal  for  a  war 
which  was  waged  with  great  heat  on  both  sides,  the 
South  being  especially  defiant,  severe,  and  boister- 
ous. That  the  House  had  a  right  to  exercise  an 
espionage,  or  place  a  gag  of  this  character  on  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  any  of  its  members,  may  be  a 
matter  of  question.  One  thing  is  certain  at  all 
events,  such  a  crisis  had  come  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country  as  to  render  the  step  foolish  and  impossible. 

A  circular  recommending  Helper's  book  had  been 
signed  by  many  Republican  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  and  among  them  were  both  Sherman  and 
Grow,  between  whom  the  Republicans  were  unwisely 
dividing  their  vote  for  Speaker.  The  Republicans 
were  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and  met  this  sav- 
age assault  with  weakness,  or  perhaps  with  a  strong 
desire  to  avoid  the  farther  irritation  of  the  South, 
while  few  of  them  really  sanctioned  anything  in  the 
book  which  might  be  construed  as  incendiary.  It 
certainly  would  have  saved  these  men  anno}rance, 
and  the  country  no  little  vexation  and  turmoil,  if 
they  had  let  the  "  Impending  Crisis "  stand  on  its 
own  merits. 

Enough  had  been  done  on  this  day  to  show  what 
was  likely  to  follow.  The  entire  session  on  the 
6th  was   taken  up  in   discussing  the   merits  of  the 
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Helper  question,  in  explanations,  and  in  reading  the 
paper  signed  by  sixty-eight  members  of  the  "last 
Congress,"  and  various  others,  recommending  Help- 
er's book  in  the  highest  terms,  and  proposing  to 
assist  in  putting  forward  a  scheme  for  publishing  a 
compendium  of  it  in  a  hundred  thousand  copy  edi- 
tion for  gratuitous  distribution  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment. A  letter  was  read  from  F.  P.  Blair,  dated 
December  6,  1859,  explaining  how  the  signatures 
of  Congressmen  were  obtained,  to  the  effect  that 
Helper  had  brought  the  book  to  him,  he  had  exam- 
ined it,  found  it  objectionable  in  many  respects; 
Helper  had  promised  to  modify  these  points,  and 
the  compendium  to  be  published  was  to  be  without 
these  features,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this  ar- 
rangement and  understanding  Congressmen  were  in- 
duced to  sign  the  recommendation,  most  of  them 
without  having  read  the  book  or  the  compendium. 
John  Sherman,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed, 
also  made  a  fair  statement  showing  that  he  had 
signed  the  recommendation  on  that  condition.  But 
this  whole  affair  well  illustrated  the  carelessness  with 
which  men  of  ordinary  caution  do  business  often, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  inextricably  involve 
themselves.  It  was  quite  evident,  too,  that  both  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed  were  really  little  ac- 
quainted at  the  outset  of  the  quarrel  with  the  con- 
tents and  character  of  Helper's  book.  Many  of  the 
Republicans  were  surprised  and  nonplused  by  the 
unexpected  attack,  and  some  of  them  showed  the 
white  flag  in  a  way  to  deserve  and  get  the  sharp 
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censure  of  many  of  their  friends,  and  especially  of 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers. 

On  the  7th  one  more  ballot  (the  second)  was 
taken,  resulting : — 

Sherman, 107 

Bocock, 88 

Gilmer,          .......  22 

Pennington,       .......  3 

Haskin,         .......  2 

Davis,  of  Indiana,      ......  2 

And  one  each  for  seven  others. 

The  day  was  taken  up  as  the  preceding  had"  been. 
The  8th  was  passed  in  debate,  in  which  the  inimi- 
table Tom  Corwin  took  a  leading  part. 

On  the  9th  another  ballot  was  taken,  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  for  Sherman,  eighty-eight  for  Bo- 
cock, twenty  for  Gilmer,  and  thirteen  scattering. 
Several  days  were  now  passed  in  bitter  and  hurtful 
discussion.  Amidst  the  angry  debates  a  ballot  was 
occasionally  taken  up  to  the  27th  of  January,  1860, 
when  Mr.  Bocock  was  withdrawn,  and  W.  N.  H. 
Smith,  of  North  Carolina,  received  one  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  against  one  hundred  and  six  for  Sher- 
man, and  some  scattering.  On  the  30th,  in  a  brief 
but  severe  speech,  Mr.  Sherman  withdrew  his  own 
-name  as  a  candidate  for  Speaker,  and  for  him  was 
substituted  William  Pennington,  once  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  moderate  Republican.  The  same 
day  the  fortieth,  forty-first,  and  forty-second  ballots 
were  taken,  Mr.  Pennington  receiving  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  votes.     On  the  next  day  Mr.  Smith  with- 
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drew,  and  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  was  substituted. 
On  the  1st  of  February  the  forty-fourth,  and  last, 
ballot  was  taken,  resulting  :  Pennington,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  ;  McClernand,  eighty -five ;  and  thirty- 
one  scattering,  Pennington  being  elected. 

Sherman  and  Bocock  were  appointed  by  the  Clerk 
to  conduct  him  to  the  Chair,  which  ceremony  being 
performed,  Mr.  Pennington  made  a  short,  satisfactory, 
conciliatory  speech,  and  the  House  adjourned  until 
the  3d. 

On  the  first  ballot  John  W.  Forney,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  elected  Clerk  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
votes,  against  seventy-seven  for  James  C.  Allen,  the 
last  Clerk.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  votes 
were  given,  one  hundred  and  eleven  being  necessary 
for  a  choice. 

In  the  meantime  the  President's  message  had 
been  received  and.  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
body  had  engaged,  with  great  warmth,  in  the  Helper 
discussion,  and  other  matters  growing  out  of  it. 

The  Senate  had  scarcely  been  organized  before 
James  A.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  hot  from  the  pursuit 
of  old  John  Brown,  presented  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  with  power  to  call  wit- 
nesses, to  examine  into  the  Brown  invasion,  to  find 
who  were  implicated,  who  encouraged  it,  what  its 
design  was,  and  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  such  a  case.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  immediately  gave  notice  that  he  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution,  providing  for  the 
investigation    of    the    seizure    of    the    arsenal    at 
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Liberty,  Missouri,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Border- 
Ruffian  War. 

The  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  whole 
matter  overhauled.  Although  this  investigation 
caused  much  bitter  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and 
more  ill-feeling  out  of  it,  nothing  was  reached  to  im- 
plicate members  of  the  Republican  party,  or  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  and  history  of  Brown's  mis- 
erable business  in  Virginia,  more  than  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE-SAMUEL  MEDARY  IN  KANSAS- 
THE  WYANDOTTE  CONSTITUTION— KANSAS 
BECOMES  A  STATE. 


A 


T  last  President    Buchanan   sent  to   Congress 
this  his — 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens  of  the   Senate  and    the   House  of  Represent- 
atives : — 

Our  deep  and  heart-felt  gratitude  is  due  to  that  Almighty 
Power  which  has  bestowed  upon  us  such  varied  and  numerous 
blessings  throughout  the  past  year.  The  general  health  of  the 
country  has  been  excellent ;  our  harvests  have  been  unusually 
plentiful,  and  prosperity  smiles  throughout  the  land.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  our  demerits,  we  have  much  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  past  events  in  our  history,  that  we  have  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Divine  Providence  ever  since  our  origin 
as  a  Nation.  We  have  been  exposed  to  many  threatening  and 
alarming  difficulties  in  our  progress,  but  on  each  successive  oc- 
casion the  impending  cloud  has  been  dissipated  at  the  moment 
it  appeared  ready  to  burst  upon  our  head,  and  the  danger  to  our 
institutions  has  passed  away.  May  we  ever  be  under  the  Di- 
vine guidance  and  protection ! 

Whilst  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  "from  time  to  time, 
to  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,"  I 
shall  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  recent  sad  and  bloody  occur- 
rences at  Harper's  Ferry.  Still  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
these  events,  however  bad  -and  cruel  in  themselves,  derive  their 
chief  importance  from  the  apprehension  that  they  are  but 
symptoms  of  an  incurable  disease  in  the  public  mind,  which 
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may  break  out  in  still  more  dangerous  outrages,  and  terminate 
at  last  in  an  open  war  by  the  North  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  South. 

Whilst  for  myself  I  entertain  no  such  apprehension,  they 
ought  to  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  us  all  to  beware  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  Our  Union  is  a  stake  of  such  inestimable 
value  as  to  demand  our  constant  and  watchful  vigilance  for  its 
preservation.  In  this  view,  let  me  implore  my  countrymen,  North 
and  South,  to  cultivate  the  ancient  feelings  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  good-will  towards  each  other,  and  strive  to  allay  the 
demon-spirit  of  sectional  hatred  and  strife  now  alive  in  the 
land.  This  advice  proceeds  from  the  heart  of  an  old  public 
functionary,  whose  service  commenced  in. the  last  generation, 
among  the  wise  and  conservative  statesmen  of  that  day,  now 
nearly  all  passed  away,  and  whose  first  and  dearest  earthly 
wish  is  to  leave  his  country  tranquil,  prosperous,  united,  and 
powerful. 

We  ought  to  reflect  that  in  this  age,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  there  is  an  incessant  flux  and  reflux  of  public  opinion. 
Questions  which  in  their  day  assumed  a  most  threatening  as- 
spect  have  now  nearly  gone  from  the  memory  of  men.  They 
are  "volcanoes  burnt  out,  and  on  the  lava  and  ashes  and 
squalid  scoria  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the 
cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining  corn."  Such,  in  my  opinion, 
will  prove  to  be  the  fate  of  the  present  sectional  excitement 
should  those  who  wisely  seek  to  apply  the  remedy  continue 
always  to  confine  their  efforts  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  this  course  be  pursued,  the  existing  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  slavery,  like  every  thing  human,  will  have 
its  day,  and  give  place  to  other  and  less  threatening  contro- 
versies. Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  all-powerful,  and 
when  it  reaches  a  dangerous  excess,  upon  any  question,  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  furnish  the  corrective,  and  bring 
it  back  within  safe  limits.  Still,  to  hasten  this  auspicious  re- 
sult at  the  present  crisis,  we  ought  to  remember  that  every 
rational  creature  must  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  own  teachings.  Those  who  announce  abstract 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  must 
not  be  surprised  should  their  heated  partisans  advance  one  step 
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further  and  attempt  by  violence  to  carry  these  doctrines  into 
practical  effect.  In  tin's  view  of  the  subject  it  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  however  great  may  have  been  the  political 
advantages  resulting  from  the  Union  to  every  portion  of  our 
common  country,  these  would  all  prove  to  be  as  nothing  should 
the  time  ever  arrive  when  they  can  not  be  enjoyed  without 
serious  danger  to  the  personal  safety  of  the  people  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  confederacy.  If  the  peace  of  the  domestic 
fireside  throughout  these  States  should  ever  be  invaded — if  the 
mothers  of  families  within  this  extensive  region  should  not  be 
able  to  retire  to  rest  at  night  without  suffering  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  what  may  be  their  own  fate  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren before  the  morning — it  would  be  vain  to  recount  to  such 
a  people  the  political  benefits  which  result  to  them  from  the 
Union.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  instinct  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  any  state  of  society  in  which  the  sword  is  all  the 
time  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  people  must  at  last  be- 
come intolerable.  But  I  indulge  in  no  such  gloomy  forebodings. 
On  the  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  events  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  causing  the  people  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  pos- 
sible peril  to  their  cherished  institutions,  will  be  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  allaying  the  existing  excitement  and  pre- 
venting further  outbreaks  of  a  similar  character.  They  will 
resolve  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  shall  not  be  en- 
dangered by  rash  counsels,  knowing  that  should  "the  silver 
cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  ...  at  the  foun- 
tain," human  power  could  never  reunite  the  scattered  and 
hostile  fragments. 

I  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  final  settlement,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  presented  an  aspect  so  truly 
formidable  at  the  commencement  of  my  Administration.  The 
right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take  his  property 
of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common  Territories  be- 
longing equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  have 
it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Neither  Con- 
gress, nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any  human  power,  has 
any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this  vested  right.  The  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  which  is  a  co-ordinate 
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branch  of  the  Government,  has  sanctioned  and  affirmed  these 
principles  of  Constitutional  law,  so  manifestly  just  in  them- 
selves, and  so  well  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  States.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  sense  of  justice 
which  is  inherent  in  our  people,  that  the  property  in  slaves  has 
never  been  disturbed,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories. Even  throughout  the  late  troubles  in  Kansas,  there  has 
not  been  any  attempt,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  to  interfere 
in  a  single  instance  with  the  right  of  the  master.  Had  any 
such  attempt  been  made,  the  judiciary  would  doubtless  have 
aiforded  an  adequate  remedy.  Should  they  fail  to  do  this  here- 
after, it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  strengthen  their  hands  by 
further  legislation.  Had  it  been  decided  that  either  Congress 
or  the  Territorial  Legislature  possess  the  power  to  annul  or 
impair  the  right  to  property  in  slaves,  the  evil  would  be  intol- 
erable. In  the  latter  event  there  would  be  a  struggle  for  a 
majority  of -the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  each  successive 
election,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property  held  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  would  depend,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  re- 
sult. The  agitation  would  thus  be  rendered  incessant  whilst 
the  Territorial  condition  remained,  and  its  baneful  influence 
would  keep  alive  a  dangerous  excitement  among  the  people  of 
the  several  States. 

Thus  has  the  status  of  a  Territory,  during  the  intermediate 
period  from  its  first  settlement  until  it  shall  become  a  State, 
been  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Fortunate  has  this  been  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, as  well  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  States.  Now,  emi- 
grants from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
will  meet  in  the  Territories  on  a  common  platform,  having 
brought  with  them  that  species  of  property  best  adapted,  in 
their  own  opinion,  to  promote  their  welfare.  From  natural 
causes  the  slavery  question  will  in  each  case  soon  virtually 
settle  itself;  and  before  the  Territory  is  prepared  for  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  this  decision,  one  way  or  the  other, 
will  have  been  a  foregone  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  Territory  will  proceed  without  serious  inter- 
ruption, and  its  progress  and  prosperity  will  not  be  endangered 
or  retarded  by  violent  political  struggles. 
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When,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  inhabitants  of  any 
Territory  shall  have  reached  the  number  required  to  form  a 
State,  they  will  then  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  popular  sovereignty,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  After  this  has 
been  done,  to  employ  the  language  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
Act,  they  "shall  be  received  into  the  Union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
adnjission."  This  sound  principle  has  happily  been  recognized, 
in  some  form  or  other,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  last  Congress. 

All  lawful  means  at  my  command  have  been  employed,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  employed,  to  execute  the  laws  against  the 
African  slave-trade.  After  a  most  careful  and  rigorous  exam- 
ination of  our  coasts,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  slaves 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  except  the  cargo  by 
the  Wanderer,  numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
Those  engaged  in  this  unlawful  enterprise  have  been  rigorously 
prosecuted,  but  not  with  as  much  success  as  their  crimes  have 
deserved.     A  number  of  them  are  still  under  prosecution. 

Our  history  proves  that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  in 
advance  of  all  other  nations,  condemned  the  African  slave- 
trade.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  deemed  expedient  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to 
prohibit  "the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit"  "prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight."  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  restriction  on  the  power  of  Congress  was  confined 
to  such  States  only  as  might  think  proper  to  admit  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  It  did  not  extend  to  other  States  or  to  the 
trade  carried  on  abroad.  Accordingly  we  find  that  so  early  as 
the  22d  of  March,  1794,  Congress  passed  an  act  imposing 
severe  penalties  and  punishments  upon  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  United  States  who  should  engage  in  this  trade  between 
foreign  nations.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  extended  and 
enforced  by  the  act  of  10th  May,  1800. 

Again :  the  States  themselves  had  a  clear  right  to  waive 
the  Constitutional  privilege  intended  for  their  benefit,  and  to 
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prohibit  by  their  own  laws  this  trade  at  any  time  they  thought 
proper  previous  to  1808.  Several  of  them  exercised  this  right 
before  that  period,  and  among  them  some  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  slaves.  This  gave  to  Congress  the  immediate  power 
to  act  in  regard  to  all  such  States,  because  they  themselves 
had  removed  the  Constitutional  barrier.  Congress  accordingly 
passed  an  act  on  28th  February,  1803,  "to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  persons  into  certain  States  where,  by  the  laws 
thereof,  their  admission  is  prohibited."  In  this  manner  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  to  a 
great  extent  prohibited  some  years  in  advance  of  1808. 

As  the  year  1808  approached,  Congress  determined  not  to 
suffer  this  trade  to  exist  even  for  a  single  day  after  they  had 
the  power  to  abolish  it.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1807,  they 
passed  an  act  to  take  effect  "from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1808,"  prohibiting  the  importation  of  African  slaves 
into  the  United  States.  This  was  followed  by  subsequent  acts 
of  a  similar  character,  to  which  I  need  not  specially  refer. 
Such  were  the  principles  and  such  the  practice  of  our  ancestors 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  African  slave-trade. 
It  did  not  occur  to  the  revered  patriots  who  had  been  delegates 
to  the  convention,  and  afterwards  became  members  of  Congress, 
that  in  passing  these  laws  they  had  violated  the  Constitution 
which  they  had  framed  with  so  much  care  and  deliberation. 
They  supposed  that  to  prohibit  Congress,  in  express  terms,  from 
exercising  a  specified  power  before  an  appointed  day,  necessa- 
rily involved  the  right  to  exercise  this  power  after  that  day 
had  arrived. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  expended  much  labor  in  vain.  Had  they  imagined  that 
Congress  would  possess  no  power  to  prohibit  the  trade  either 
before  or  after  1808,  they  would  not  have  taken  so  much  care 
to  protect  the  States  against  the  exercise  of  this  power  before 
that  period.  Nay,  more,  they  would  not  have  attached  such 
vast  importance  to  this  provision  as  to  have  excluded  it  from 
the  possibility  of  future  repeal  or  amendment,  to  which  other 
portions  of  the  Constitution  were  exposed.  It  would,  then, 
have  been  wholly  unnecessary  to  engraft  on  the  fifth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  prescribing  the  mode  of  its  own  future  amend- 
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ment,  the  proviso,  "that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall 
in  any  manner  affect "  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  securing 
to  the  States  the  right  to  admit  the  importation  of  African 
slaves  previous  to  that  period.  According  to  the  adverse  con- 
struction, the  clause  itself,  on  which  so  much  care  and  discus- 
sion had  been  employed  by  the  members  of  the  convention, 
was  an  absolute  nullity  from  the  beginning,  and  all  that  has 
since  been  done  under  it  a  mere  usurpation. 

It  was  well  and  wise  to  confer  this  power  on  Congress ;  be- 
cause had  it  been  left  to  the  States  its  efficient  exercise  would 
have  been  impossible.  In  that  event,  any  one  State  could  have 
effectually  continued  the  trade  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  all  the 
other  Slave  States,  though  never  so  much  against  their  will. 
And  why  ?  Because  African  slaves,  when  once  brought  within 
the  limits  of  any  one  State  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  can  not 
practically  be  excluded  from  any  other  State  where  slavery 
exists.  And  even  if  all  the  States  had  separately  passed  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  these  laws  would  have 
failed  of  effect  for  want  of  a  naval  force-  to  capture  the  slavers 
and  to  guard  the  coast.  Such  a  force  no  State  can  employ  in 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

These  acts  of  Congress,  it  is  believed,  have,  with  very  rare 
and  insignificant  exceptions,  accomplished  their  purpose.  For  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  domestic  slaves.  During  this 
period  their  advancement  in  civilization  has  far  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  African  race.  The  light  and  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  have  been  extended  to  them,  and  both 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  has  been  greatly  improved. 

Reopen  the  trade,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  effect  would  be  more  deleterious  on  the  interests 
of  the  master,  or  on  those  of  the  native-born  slave.  Of  the 
evils  to  the  master,  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded  would  be  the 
introduction  of  wild,  heathen,  and  ignorant  barbarians  among 
the  sober,  orderly,  and  quiet  slaves,  whose  ancestors  have 
been  on  the  soil  for  several  generations.  This  might  tend  to 
barbarize,  demoralize,  and  exasperate  the  whole  mass,  and 
produce  most  deplorable  consequences. 
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The  effect  upon  the  existing  slave  would,  if  possible,  he 
still  more  deplorable.  At  present,  he  is  treated  with  kindness 
and  humanity.  He  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  not  over- 
worked. His  condition  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the 
coolies  which  modern  nations  of  high  civilization  have  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  African  slaves.  Both  the  philanthropy  and 
the  self-interest  of  the  master  have  combined  to  produce  this 
humane  result.  But  let  this  trade  be  reopened,  and  what  will 
be  the  effect?  The  same,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  on  a 
neighboring  island — the  only  spot  now  on  earth  where  the 
African  slave-trade  is  openly  tolerated ;  and  this  in  defiance  of 
solemn  treaties  with  a  power  abundantly  able  at  any  moment  to 
enforce  their  execution.  There  the  master,  intent  upon  present 
gain,  extorts  from  the  slave  as  much  labor  as  his  physical  powers 
are  capable  of  enduring ;  knowing  that,  when  death  comes  to 
his  relief,  his  place  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  by  the  competition  of  rival  African  slave-traders. 
Should  this  ever  be  the  case  in  our  country,  which  I  do  not 
deem  possible,  the  present  useful  character  of  the  domestic 
institution,  whereiu  those  too  old  and  too  young  to  work  are 
provided  for  with  care  and  humanity,  and  those  capable  of 
labor  are  not  overtasked,  would  undergo  an  unfortunate  change. 
The  feeling  of  reciprocal  dependence  and  attachment  which  now 
exists  between  master  and  slave  would  be  converted  into  mutual 
distrust  and  hostility. 

But  we  are  obliged,  as  a  Christian  and  moral  nation,  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  unhappy  Africa  itself 
if  we  should  reopen  the  slave-trade.  This  would  give  the  trade 
an  impulse  and  extension  which  it  has  never  had  even  in  its 
palmiest  days.  The  numerous  victims  required  to  supply  it 
would  convert  the  whole  slave-coast  into  a  perfect  pandemo- 
nium, for  which  this  country  would  be  held  responsible  in  the 
eyes  both  of  God  and  man.  Its  petty  tribes  would  then  be 
constantly  engaged  in  predatory  wars  against  each  other  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  slaves  to  supply  the  American  market. 
All  hopes  of  African  civilization  would  thus  be  ended. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  market  for  African  slaves  shall 
no  longer  be  furnished  in  Cuba,  and  thus  all  the  world  be 
closed  against  this  trade,  we  may  then  indulge  a  reasonable 
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hope  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  Africa.  The  chief  mo- 
tive of  war  among  the  tribes  will  cease  whenever  there  is  no 
longer  any  demand  for  slaves.  The  resources  of  that  fertile 
but  miserable  country  might  then  be  developed  by  the  hand 
of  industry,  and  afford  subjects  for  legitimate  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  In  this  manner  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion may  gradually  penetrate  the  existing  gloom. 

The  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  this  Government  to- 
wards China  has  been  vindicated  by  the  event.  Whilst  we 
sustained  a  neutral  position  in  the  war  waged  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  against  the  Chinese  empire,  our  late  Minister,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  judiciously  co-operated  with  the 
Ministers  of  these  powers  in  all  peaceful  measures  to  secure, 
by  treaty,  the  just  concessions  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  result  is  that  satisfactory  treaties  have 
been  concluded  with  China  by  the  respective  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia.  Our 
"treaty,  or  general  convention  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce," 
with  that  empire,  was  concluded  at  Tientsin  on  the  18th  June, 
1858,  and  was  ratified  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  December  following. 
On  the  15th  December,  1858,  John  E.  Ward,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Georgia,  was  duly  commissioned  as  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China. 

He  left  the  United  States  for  the  place  of  his  destination 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1859,  bearing  with  him  the  ratified 
copy  of  this  treaty,  and  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  28th  May. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Peking  on  the  16th  June,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  that  city  until  the  27th  July.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  on  or 
before  the  18th  June,  1859.  This  was  rendered  impossible  by 
reasons  and  events  beyond  his  control,  not  necessary  to  detail ; 
but  still  it  is  due  to  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Shanghai  to  state 
that  they  always  assured  him  no  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  delay,  and  this  pledge  has  been  faithfully  redeemed. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ward  at  Peking  he  requested  an  au- 
dience of  the  emperor  to  present  his  letter  of  credence.  This 
he  did  not  obtain,  in  consequence  of  his  very  proper  refusal 
to   submit    to    the    humiliating    ceremonies   required   by  the 
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etiquette  of  this  strange  people  in  approaching  their  sovereign. 
Nevertheless,  the  interviews  on  this  question  were  conducted  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  with  all  due  regard  to  his  personal 
feelings  and  the  honor  of  his  country.  When  a  presentation  to 
his  majesty  was  found  to  be  impossible,  the  letter  of  credence 
from  the  President  was  received  with  peculiar  honors  by  Kwei- 
liang,  "  the  emperor's  prime  minister  and  the  second  man  in  the 
empire  to  the  emperor  himself."  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
were  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  August,  exchanged  in  proper 
form  at  Pei-stang.  As  the  exchange  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  day  prescribed  by  the  treaty,  it  is  deemed  proper,  be- 
fore its  publication,  again  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  the  Chinese  authorities  to  observe  that,  through- 
out the  whole  transaction,  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  good 
faith  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  this  has  been  done  after  their  own  peculiar  fashion ;  but 
we  ought  to  regard  with  a  lenient  eye  the  ancient  customs  of 
an  empire  dating  back  for  thousands  of  years,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  consistent  with  our  own  national  honor.  The  con- 
duct of  our  Minister  on  the  occasion  has  received  my  entire 
approbation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  treaty,  and  to  give 
it  full  effect,  it  became  necessary  to  conclude  two  supplemental 
conventions — the  one  for  the  adjustment  and  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens,  and  the  other  to  fix  the  tariff  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  to  regulate  the  transit  duties  and  trade  of  our 
merchants  with  China.  This  duty  was  satisfactorily  performed 
by  our  late  Minister.  These  conventions  bear  date  at  Shang- 
hai, on  the  8th  November,  1858.  Having  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  binding  agreements  subsidiary  to  the  principal 
treaty,  and  to  be  carried  into  execution  without  delay,  they  do  not 
provide  for  any  formal  ratification  or  exchange  of  ratifications  by 
the  contracting  parties.  This  was  not  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Chinese,  who  are  already  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  our  citizens,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  carry  out  the 
other  provisions  of  the  conventions.  Still  I  thought  it  was 
proper  to  submit  them  to  the  Senate,  by  which  they  were  rati- 
fied on  the  3d  of  March,  1859.  The  ratified  copies,  however, 
did  not  reach  Shanghai  until  after  the  departure  of  our  Minister 
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to  Peking,  and  these  conventions  could  not,  therefore,  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal  treaty.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  be  ratified  and  exchanged 
by  the  Chinese  government  should  this  be  thought  advisable; 
but,  under  the  circumstances  presented,  I  shall  consider  them 
binding  engagements  from  their  date  on  both  parties,  and  cause 
them  to  be  published  as  such  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  our  merchants  trading  with  the  Chinese  empire. 

It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  all  our 
difficulties  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  have  been  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  It  happily  did  not  become  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  force  for  this  purpose  which  CoDgress  had  placed  at 
my  command,  under  the  joint  resolution  of  2d  June,  1858. 
On  the  contrary,  the  President  of  that  Republic,  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  acceded  promptly  to  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Our  commissioner  ar- 
rived at  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1859,  and  left  it  on  the  17th  of  February,  having 
in  three  weeks  ably  and  successfully  accomplished  all  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission.  The  treaties  which  he  has  concluded  will 
be  immediately  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  view  that  the  employment  of  other  than  peaceful 
means  might  become  necessary  to  obtain  "just  satisfaction" 
from  Paraguay,  a  strong  naval  force  was  concentrated  in  the 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  to  await  contingencies  whilst  our  com- 
missioner ascended  the  rivers  to  Assumption.  The  Navy  De- 
partment is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  promptness,  effi- 
ciency, and  economy  with  which  this  expedition  was  fitted  out 
and  conducted.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  great 
and  small,  carrying  two  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  all  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gallant 
Shubrick.  The  entire  expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  appropriations  for  the  naval  serv- 
ice, except  the  sum  of  $289,000  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
seven  of  the  steamers  constituting  a  part  of  it,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  the  3d  March  last. 
It  is  believed  that  these  steamers  are  worth  more  than  their 
cost,  and  they  are  all  now  usefully  and  actively  employed  in  the 
naval  service. 
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The  appearance  of  so  large  a  force,  fitted  out  in  such  a 
prompt  manner,  in  the  far  distant  waters  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  in  it, 
have  had  a  happy  effect  in  favor  of  our  country  throughout  all 
that  remote  portion  of  the  world. 

Our  relations  with  the  great  empires  of  France  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  with  all  other  governments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  unless  we  may  except  that  of  Spain,  happily  continue 
to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  presented  a  statement  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  relations  with  Spain ;  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  this  has  not  materially  improved. 

Without  special  reference  to  other  claims,  even  the  "Cuban 
Claims,"  the  payment  of  which  has  been  ably  urged  by  our 
ministers,  and  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  citizens 
are  directly  interested,  remain  unsatisfied,  notwithstanding  both 
their  justice  and  their  amount  ($128,635.54)  had  been  recog- 
nized and  ascertained  by  the  Spanish  government  itself. 

I  again  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made,  "to  be 
paid  to  the  Spanish  government,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  the  claimants  in  the  Amistad  case."  In  common  with 
two  of  my  predecessors,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  is  re- 
quired by  our  treaty  with  Spain  of  the  27th  October,  1795. 
The  failure  to  discharge  this  obligation  has  been  employed 
by  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  as  a  reason  against  the  settlement  of 
our  claims. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  I  urged  in  my  last 
annual  message  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  fair  pur- 
chase. My  opinions  on  that  measure  remain  unchanged.  I 
therefore  again  invite  the  serious  attention  of  Congress  to  this 
important  subject.  Without  a  recognition  of  this  policy  on 
their  part,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  institute  negotiations 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Until  a  recent  period  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
I  should  be  able  to  announce  to  you  on  the  present  occasion 
that  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  arising  out  of  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty,  had  been  finally  adjusted  in  a 
manner  alike  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  From 
causes,  however,  which  the  British  government  had  not  antici- 
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pated,  they  have  not  yet  completed  treaty  arrangements  with 
the  Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  in  pursuance  of  the 
understanding  between  the  two  governments.  It  is  neverthe- 
less confidently  expected  that  this  good  work  will  erelong  be 
accomplished. 

Whilst  indulging  the  hope  that  no  other  subject  remained 
which  could  disturb  the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  the  question  arising  out  of  the  adverse  claims  of  the 
parties  to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  under  the  Oregon  Treaty  of 
15th  June,  1846,  suddenly  assumed  a  threatening  prominence. 
In  order  to  prevent  unfortunate  collisions  on  that  remote  fron- 
tier, the  late  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  17th  July,  1855,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Mr.  Crampton,  then  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  communicating  to  him  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
which  he  (Mr.  Marcy)  had  given  on  the  14th  July,  to  Gov- 
ernor Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory,  having  a  special  refer- 
ence to  an  "apprehended  conflict  between  our  citizens  and  the 
British  subjects  on  the  Island  of  San  Juan."  To  prevent  this, 
the  Governor  was  instructed  "  that  the  officers  of  the  Territory 
should  abstain  from  all  acts  on  the  disputed  grounds  which  are 
calculated  to  provoke  any  conflicts,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  implying  the  concession  to  the  authorities  of  Great 
Britain  of  an  exclusive  right  over  the  premises.  The  title 
ought  to  be  settled  before  either  party  should  attempt  to  ex- 
clude the  other  by  force,  or  exercise  complete  and  exclusive 
sovereign  rights  within  the  fairly  disputed  limits." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt,  on  the  next  day,  of  Mr. 
Marcy's  note,  the  British  Minister  expressed  his  entire  concur- 
rence "in  the  propriety  of  the  course  recommended  to  the 
Governor  of  Washington  Territory  by  your  (Mr.  Marcy's)  in- 
structions to  that  officer,"  and  stating  that  he  had  "  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  a  copy  of  that  document  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America,"  and  had  "  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  his  excellency  to  take  such  measures  as  to  him  may 
appear  best  calculated  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
local  authorities  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
line  in  question,  the  exercise  of  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance 
which  is  inculcated  by  you  (Mr.  Marcy)  on  the  authorities  and 
.citizens  of  the  United  States." 

26—o 
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Thus  matters  remained  upon  the  faith  of  this  arrangement 
until  the  9th  July  last,  when  General  Harney  paid  a  visit  to 
the  island.  He  found  upon  it  twenty-five  American  residents, 
with  their  families,  and  also  an  establishment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sheep.  A  short  time 
before  his  arrival  one  of  these  residents  had  shot  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  company,  whilst  trespassing  upon  his  premises, 
for  which,  however,  he  offered  to  pay  twice  its  value,  but  that 
was  refused.  Soon  after  "the  chief  factor  of  the  company  at 
Victoria,  Mr.  Dalles,  son-in-law  of  Governor  Douglas,  came  to 
the  island  in  the  British  sloop-of-war  Satellite,  and  threatened  to 
take  this  American  (Mr.  Cutler)  by  force  to  Victoria,  to  an- 
swer for  the  trespass  he  had  committed.  The  American  seized 
his  rifle  and  told  Mr.  Dalles  if  any  such  attempt  was  made  he 
would  kill  him  upon  the  spot.     The  affair  then  ended." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  American  settlers  presented 
a  petition  to  the  General,  "  through  the  United  States  inspector 
of  customs,  Mr.  Hubbs,  to  place  a  force  upon  the  island  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  oppressive  inter- 
ference of  the  authorities  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at 
Victoria,  with  their  rights  as  American  citizens."  The  Gen- 
eral immediately  responded  to  this  petition,  and  ordered  Cap- 
tain George  E.  Pickett,  9th  Infantry,  "to  establish  his  com- 
pany on  Bellevue,  or  San  Juan  Island,  on  some  suitable  position 
near  the  harbor  at  the  south-eastern  extremity."  This  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  military  post  was  established  at 
the  place  designated.  The  force  was  afterwards  increased, 
so  that  by  the  last  return  the  whole  number  of  troops  then  on 
the  island  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  men. 

Whilst  I  do  not  deem  it  proper,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
go  further  into  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  weight  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  the  British  colonial  authori- 
ties, contesting  the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  the 
gallant  General  acted,  it  was  due  to  him  that  I  should  thus  pre- 
sent his  own  reasons  for  issuing  the  order  to  Captain  Pickett. 
From  these  it  is  quite  clear  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  on  Vancouver's  Island  from  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion over  American  residents  on  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  as. 
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well  as  to  protect  them  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
Much  excitement  prevailed  for  some  time  throughout  that  re- 
gion, and  serious  danger  of  collision  between  the  parties  was 
apprehended.  The  British  had  a  large  naval  force  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  and  it  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  Admiral  on 
that  station  to  state  that  he  wisely  and  discreetly  forbore  to 
commit  any  hostile  act,  but  determined  to  refer  the  whole  affair 
to  his  Government  and  await  their  instructions. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion,  demanded  serious 
attention.  It  would  have  been  a  great  calamity  for  both  na- 
tions had  they  been  precipitated  into  acts  of  hostility,  not  on 
the  question  of  title  to  the  island,  but  merely  concerning  what 
should  be  its  condition  during  the  intervening  period  whilst  the 
two  governments  might  be  employed  in  settling  the  question 
to  which  of  them  it  belongs.  For  this  reason  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Scott  was  dispatched,  on  the  17th  of  September  last,  to 
Washiugton  Territory,  to  take  immediate  command  of  the 
United  States  forces  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  should  he  deem  this 
necessary.  The  main  object  of  his  mission  was  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  precautionary  arrangement  between  the  late  Secrer 
tary  of  State  and  the  British  Minister,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  prevent  collision  between  the  British  and  American 
authorities,  pending  the  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  title,  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  in  any  event  American  citizens  were  to 
be  placed  on  a  footing  at  least  as  favorable  as  that  of  British 
subjects,  it  being  understood  that  Captain  Pickett's  company 
should  remain  on  the  island.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  con- 
sidering the  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  ignorance 
of  what  might  have  transpired  on  the  spot  before  the  General's 
arrival,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  much  to  his  discretion ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  the  event  has  proven  that  this  discretion 
could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  competent  hands.  Gen- 
eral Scott  has  recently  returned  from  his  mission,  having  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  its  objects,'  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
good  reason  to  apprehend  a  collision  between  the  forces  of  the 
two  countries  during  the  pendency  of  the  existing  negotiations. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  since  my  last  annual  message,  and  I 
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am  again  obliged  to  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  unhappy  condition  of  that  Republic. 

The  constituent  Congress  of  Mexico,  which  adjourned  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1857,  adopted  a  constitution  and  provided 
for  a  popular  election.  This  took  place  in  the  following  July 
(1857),  and  General  Comonfort  was  chosen  President  almost 
without  opposition.  At  the  same  election  a  new  Congress  was 
chosen,  .whose  first  session  commenced  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber (1857).  By  the  constitution  of  1857  the  Presidential  term 
was  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  December  (1857),  and  continue  for 
four  years.  On  that  day  General  Comonfort  appeared  before 
the  assembled  Congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  took  the  oath 
to  support  the  new  constitution,  and  was  duly  inaugurated  as 
President.  Within  a  month  afterwards  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Capital,  and  a  military  rebellion  had  assigned  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Republic  to  General  Zuloaga.  The  con- 
stitution provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  his 
office  should  devolve  upon  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  General  Comonfort  having  left  the  country,  this 
functionary,  General  Juarez,  proceeded  to  form,  at  Guanajuato, 
a  constitutional  government.  Before  this  was  officially  known, 
however,  at  the  Capital,  the  government  of  Zuloaga  had  been 
recognized  by  the  entire  diplomatic  corps,  including  the  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States,  as  the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico. 
The  constitutional  President  nevertheless  maintained  his  posi- 
tion with  firmness,  and  was  soon  established,  with  his  Cabinet, 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  Zuloaga  was 
earnestly  resisted  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic;  and  even  in 
the  Capital,  a  portion  of  the  army  having  pronounced  against 
it,  its  functions  were  declared  terminated,  and  an  assembly  of 
citizens  was  invited  for  the  choice  of  a  new  President.  This 
assembly  elected  General  Miramon ;  but  that  officer  repudiated 
the  plan  under  which  he  was  chosen,  and  Zuloaga  was  thus  re- 
stored to  his  previous  position.  He  assumed  it,  however,  only 
to  withdraw  from  it ;  and  Miramon,  having  become,  by  his  ap- 
pointment, "President  substitute,"  continues,  with  that  title,  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgent  party. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  communicated  to  Congress  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  late  Minister  of  the  United  States 
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suspended  his  official  relations  with  the  central  government,  and 
withdrew  from  the  country.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  government  like  that  at  the  Capital, 
under  whose  usurped  authority  wrongs  were  constantly  com- 
mitted, but  never  redressed.  Had  this  been  an  established 
government,  with  its  power  extending,  by  the  consent  of  the 
people,  over  the  whole  of  Mexico,  a  resort  to  hostilities  agajnst 
it  would  have  been  quite  justifiable,  and,  indeed,  necessary. 
But  the  country  was  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  success  of  the  constitutional  Presideut  might  lead  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  less  injurious  to  the  United  States.  This  suc- 
cess became  so  probable  that,  in  January  last,  I  employed  a 
reliable  agent  to  visit  Mexico  and  report  to  me  the  actual  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  contending  parties.  In  consequence 
of  his  report,  and  from  information  which  reached  me  from 
other  sources,  favorable  to  the  prospects  of  the  constitutional 
cause,  I  felt  justified  in  appointing  a  new  Minister  to  Mexico, 
who  might  embrace  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing our  diplomatic  relations  with  that  Republic.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maryland  was  selected,  who 
proceeded  on  his  mission  on  the  8th  of  March  last,  with  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  recognize  the  government  of  President 
Juarez,  if,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  should  find  it  entitled 
to  such  recognition,  according  to  the  established  practice  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  April  following  Mr.  McLane  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Juarez,  having  no  hesitation  "in  pro- 
nouncing the  government  of  Juarez  to  be  the  only  existing 
government  of  the  Republic."  He  was  cordially  received  by 
the  authorities  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  they  have  ever  since  mani- 
fested the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  constitutional  government  has  not 
been  able  to  establish  its  power  over  the  whole  Republic. 

It  is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
States,  but  there  are  important  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
can  enforce  no  obedience. 

General  Miramon  maintains  himself  at  the  Capital ;  and  in 
some  of  the  distant  provinces  there  are  military  governors  who 
pay  little  respect  to  the  decrees  of  either  government.     In  the 
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meantime  the  excesses  which  always  attend  upon  civil  war, 
especially  in  Mexico,  are  constantly  recurring.  Outrages  of 
the  worst  description  are  committed  both  upon  persons  and 
property.  ,  There  is  scarcely  any  form  of  injury  which  has  not 
been  suffered  by  our  citizens  in  Mexico  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  been  nominally  at  peace  with  that  Republic, 
but.  "so  far  as  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  or  of  our  citizens 
who  have  visited  the  country  as  merchants,  shipmasters,  or  in 
other  capacities,  are  concerned,  we  might  as  well  have  been  at 
war."  Life  has  been  insecure,  property  unprotected,  and  trade 
impossible,  except  at  a  risk  of  loss,  which  prudent  men  can  not 
be  expected  to  incur.  Important  contracts,  involving  large 
expenditures,  entered  into  by  the  central  government,  have 
been  set  at  defiance  by  the  local  governments.  Peaceful  Amer- 
ican residents,  occupying  their  rightful  possessions,  have  been 
suddenly  expelled  the  country,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  arbitrary  power.  Even  the  course  of  justice 
has  not  been  safe  from  control,  and  a  recent  decree  of  Miramon 
permits  the  intervention  of  government  in  all  suits  where  either 
party  is  a  foreigner.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been 
seized  without  law,  and  a  consular  officer  who  protested  against 
such  seizure  has  been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  disrespect  to  the 
authorities.  Military  contributions  have  been  levied  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  right;  and  the  American  who  resisted 
the  lawless  demand  has  had  his  property  forcibly  taken  away, 
and  has  been  himself  banished.  From  a  conflict  of  authority 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  tariff  duties  which  have  been 
paid  in  one  place  have  been  exacted  over  again  in  another 
place.  Large  numbers  of  our  citizens  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  any  form  of  examination,  or  any  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing;  and  even  when  released  have  only  ob- 
tained their  liberty  after  much  suffering  and  injury,  and  with- 
out any  hope  of  redress.  The  wholesale  massacre  of  Crabbe 
and  his  associates,  without  trial,  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  the 
seizure  and  murder  of  four  sick  Americans,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  house  of  an  American,  upon  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  was  communicated  to  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion. Murders  of  a  still  more  atrocious  character  have  been 
committed  in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico,  under  the  authority 
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of  Miramon's  government,  during  the  present  year.  Some  of 
these  were  only  worthy  of  a  barbarous  age;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  clearly  proven,  would  have  seemed  impossible  in  a 
country  which  claims  to  be  civilized.  Of  this  description  was 
the  brutal  massacre  in  April  last,  by  order  of  General  Mar- 
quez,  of  three  American  physicians,  who  were  seized  in  the 
hospital  at  Tacubaya  while  attending  upon  the  sick  and  the 
dying  of  both  parties,  and  without  trial,  as  without  crime,  were 
hurried  away  to  a  speedyexecution.  Little  less  shocking  was 
the  recent  fate  of  Ormond  Chase,  who  was  shot  in  Tepic  on 
the  7th  of  August  by  order  of  the  same  Mexican  General,  not 
only  without  a  trial,  but  without  any  conjecture  by  his  friends 
of  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  He  is  represented  as  a  young  man 
of  good  character  and  intelligence,  who  had  made  numerous 
friends  in  Tepic  by  the  courage  and  humanity  which  he  had 
displayed  on  several  trying  occasions,  and  his  death  was  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  shocking  to  the  whole  community.  Other 
outrages  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  wretched  state  of  the  country  and  the  unprotected  con- 
dition of  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico. 

In  all  these  cases  our  Ministers  have  been  constant  and  faith- 
ful in  their  demands  for  redress;  but  both  they  and  this  Gov- 
ernment, which  they  have  successively  represented,  have  been 
wholly  powerless  to  make  their  demands  effective.  Their  testi- 
mony in  this  respect,  and  in  reference  to  the  only  remedy 
which,  in  their  judgments,  would  meet  the  exigency,  has  been 
both  uniform  and  emphatic.  "Nothing  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  wrote 
our  late  Minister  in  1856,  "and  of  its  purpose  to  punish  these 
wrongs,  will  avail.  I  assure  you  that  the  universal  belief  here 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  local  Mexican  officials  can 
commit  these  outrages  upon  American  citizens  with  absolute 
impunity."  "I  hope  the  President,"  wrote  our  present  Minister 
in  August  last,  "will  feel  authorized  to  ask  from  Congress  the 
power  to  enter  Mexico  with  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  call  of  the  Constitutional  authorities,  in  order  to 
protect  the  citizens  and  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  such  a  power  is  conferred  upon  him,  neither  the  one  nor 
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the  other  will  be  respected  in  the  existing  state  of  anarchy  and 
disorder,  and  the  outrages  already  perpetrated  will  never  be 
chastised ;  and,  as  I  assured  you  in  my  No.  23,  all  these  evils 
must  increase  until  every  vestige  of  order  and  government  dis- 
appears from  the  country."  I  have  been  reluctantly  led  to  the 
same  opinion;  and,  in  justice  to  my  countrymen  who  have 
suffered  wrongs  from  Mexico,  and  who  may  still  suffer  them, 
I  feel  bound  to  announce  this  conclusion  to  Congress. 

The  case  presented,  however,  is  not  merely  a  case  of  indi- 
vidual claims,  although  our  just  claims  against  Mexico  have 
reached  a  very  large  amount.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  case  of 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  the  few  Americans  who 
may  still  remain  in  Mexico,  although  the  life  and  property  of 
every  American  citizen  ought  to  be  sacredly  protected  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  question  which  relates  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  the  past,  and  which  in- 
volves, indirectly  at  least,  the  whole  subject  of  our  duty  to 
Mexico  as  a  neighboring  State.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country  to  redress  the  wrongs,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  our  own  citizens  is  none  the  less  to  be 
desired  because  efficient  and  necessary  aid  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered at  the  same  time  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  Mexico 
itself.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  necessarily  feel  a  deep  and  earnest  interest. 
Mexico  ought  to  be  a  rich  and  prosperous  and  powerful  Re- 
public. She  possesses  an  extensive  territory,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
an  incalculable  store  of  mineral  wealth.  She  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  between  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean  for  transit 
routes  and  for  commerce.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  country 
as  this  can  be  given  up  to  anarchy  and  ruin  without  an  effort 
from  any  quarter  for  its  rescue  and  its  safety?  Will  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  which  have  so  many  interests 
connected  with  it,  remain  wholly  indifferent  to  such  a  result? 
Can  the  United  States,  especially,  which  ought  to  share  most 
largely  in  its  commercial  intercourse,  allow  their  immediate 
neighbor  thus  to  destroy  itself  and  injure  them?  Yet  without 
support  from  some  quarter  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how 
Mexico  can  resume  her  position  among  nations  and  enter  upon 
a  career  which  promises  any  good  results.     The  aid  which  she 
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requires,  and  which  the  interests  of  all  commercial  countries 
require  that  she  should  have,  it  belongs  to  this  Government 
to  render,  not  only  by  virtue  of  our  neighborhood  to  Mexico, 
along  whose  territory  we  have  a  continuous  frontier  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles,  but  by  virtue  also  of  our  established  policy, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  intervention  of  any  European 
power  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  Republic. 

The  wrongs  which  we  have  suifered  from  Mexico  are  before 
the  world,  and  must  deeply  impress  every  American  citizen. 
A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  redress 
such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest  duties.  The  difficulty 
consists  in  selecting  and  enforcing  the  remedy.  We  may  in 
vain  apply  to  the  constitutional  government  at  Vera  Cruz, 
although  it  is  well  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  for  adequate  re- 
dress. Whilst  its  authority  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  impor- 
tant ports  and  throughout  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Republic,  its 
power  does  not  extend  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the  States 
in  its  vicinity,  where  nearly  all  the  recent  outrages  have  been 
committed  on  American  citizens.  We  must  penetrate  into  the 
interior  before  we  can  reach  the  offenders,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  passing  through  the  territory  in  the  occupation  of 
the  constitutional  government.  The  most  acceptable  and  least 
difficult  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  will  be  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  that  government.  Their  consent  and  their  aid  might, 
I  believe,  be  obtained;  but  if  not,  our  obligation  to  protect 
our  own  citizens  in  their  just  rights,  secured  by  treaty,  would 
not  be  the  less  imperative.  For  these  reasons  I  recommend  to 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  President,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  employ  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  enter  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  I  purposely 
refrain  from  any  suggestion  as  to  whether  this  force  shall  con- 
sist of  regular  troops  or  volunteers,  or  both.  This  question 
may  be  most  appropriately  left  to  the  decision  of  Congress.  I 
would  merely  observe  that,  should  volunteers  be  selected,  such 
a  force  could  be  easily  raised  in  this  country  among  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens 
in  Mexico,  and  with  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  Republic. 
Such  an  accession  to  the  forces  of  the  constitutional  government 
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would  enable  it  soon  to  reach  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  extend 
its  power  over  the  whole  Eepublic.  In  that  event  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  would  be 
satisfied,  and  adequate  redress  obtained  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  constitutional  government  have  ever  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  do  justice,  and  this  might  be  secured  in  ad- 
vance by  a  preliminary  treaty. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  measures  will,  at  least  indirectly, 
be  inconsistent  with  our  wise  and  settled  policy  not  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreign  nations.  But  does  not  the 
present  case  fairly  constitute  an  exception  ?  An  adjoining  Ee- 
public is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from  which  she 
has  proved  wholly  unable  to  extricate  herself.  She  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  power  to  maintain  peace  upon  her  borders,  or 
to  prevent  the  incursions  of  banditti  into  our  territory.  In  her 
fate  and  in  her  fortune — in  her  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  settled  government — we  have  a  far  deeper  interest,  socially, 
commercially,  and  politically,  than  any  other  nation.  She  is 
now  a  wreck  upon  the  ocean,  drifting  about  as  she  is  impelled 
by  different  factions.  As  a  good  neighbor,  shall  we  not  extend 
to  her  a  helping' hand  to  save  her?  If  we  do  not,  it  would  not 
be,  surprising  should  some  other  nation  undertake  the  task,  and 
thus  force  us  to  interfere  at  last,  under  circumstances  of  in- 
creased difficulty,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  established  policy. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual 
message,  that  authority  may  be  given  to  the  President  to  establish 
one  or  more  temporary  military  posts  across  the  Mexican  line  in 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  where  these  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  and  Mexican  citizens 
against  the  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  of  lawless  rovers  on  that  remote  region.  The  estab- 
lishment of  one  such  post  at  a  point  called  Arispe,  in  Sonora,  in  a 
country  now  almost  depopulated  by  the  hostile  inroads  of  the 
Indians  from  our  side  of  the  line,  would,  it  is  believed,  have 
prevented  much  injury  and  many  cruelties  during  the  past  sea- 
son. A  state  of  lawlessness  and  violence  prevails  on  that  dis- 
tant frontier.  Life  and  property  are  there  wholly  insecure. 
The  population  of  Arizona,  now  numbering  more  than  ten 
thousand   souls,   are    practically  destitute  of   government,   of 
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laws,  or  of  any  regular  administration  of  justice.  Murder, 
rapine,  and  other  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity.  I 
therefore  again  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity 
for  establishing  a  Territorial  Government  over  Arizona. 

The  treaty  with  Nicaragua  of  the  16th  of  February,  1857, 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  annual  message,  failed  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  the  government  of  that  Republic,  for  reasons 
which  I  need  not  enumerate.  A  similar  treaty  has  been  since 
concluded  between  the  parties,  bearing  date  on  the  16th  March, 
1859,  which  has  already  been  ratified  by  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
gress. This  will  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
their  ratification.  Its  provisions  can  not,  I  think,  fail  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

Our  claims  against  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 
aragua remain  unredressed,  though  they  are  pressed  in  an  ear- 
nest manner,  and  not  without  hope  of  success. 

I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  once  more  earnestly  to  recommend 
to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy the  naval  force  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  passing  in 
transit  across  the  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec  routes, 
against  sudden  and  lawless  outbreaks  and  depredations.  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  employed  in  former  messages  in 
support  of  this  measure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people,  and  the  security  of  vast  amounts  of  treas- 
ure passing  and  repassing  over  one  or  more  of  these  routes  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  may  be  deeply  involved  in  the 
action  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 

I  would  also  again  recommend  to  Congress  that  authority  be 
given  to  the  President  to  employ  the  naval  force  to  protect  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels,  their  crews  and  cargoes,  against  violent  and 
lawless  seizure  and  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  American  States,  when  these  countries  may  be  in  a 
disturbed  and  revolutionary  condition.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  such  an  authority  had  been  conferred,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  would  of  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  the  evil. 
Neither  would  this  require  any  additional  appropriation  for  the 
naval  service. 

The  chief  objection  Urged  against  the  grant  of  this  authority 
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is  that  Congress,  by  conferring  it,  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  that  it  would  be  a  transfer  of  the  war-making,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  the  war-declaring  power,  to  the  Executive.  If  this 
were  well  founded  it  would,  of  course,  be  conclusive.  A  very 
brief  examination,   however,  will  place  this  objection  at  rest. 

Congress  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  power,  under 
Constitution,  "to  declare  war."  They  alone  can  "raise  the 
and  support  armies,"  and  "  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 
But  after  Congress  shall  have  declared  war,  and  provided  the 
force  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  the  President,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  can  alone  employ  this  force  in 
making  war  against  the  enemy.  This  is  the  plain  language, 
and  history  proves  that  it  was  the  well-known  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  general  "power  to  declare 
war"  is  without  limitation,  and  embraces  within  itself  not  only 
what  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  term  a  public  or  perfect 
war,  but  also  an  imperfect  war,  and,  in  short,  every  species  of 
hostility,  however  confined  or  limited.  Without  the  authority  of 
Congress  the  President  can  not  fire  a  hostile  gun  in  any  case  ex- 
cept to  repel  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  under  this  power  Congress  could,  if  they  thought  proper, 
authorize  the  President  to  employ  the  force  at  his  command  to 
seize  a  vessel  belonging  to  an  American  citizen  which  had  been 
illegally  and  unjustly  captured  in  a  foreign  port,  and  restore  it 
to  its  owner.  But  can  Congress  only  act  after  the  fact,  after 
the  mischief  has  been  done  ?  Have  they  no  power  to  confer 
upon  the  President  the  authority  in  advance  to  furnish  instant  re- 
dress should  such  a  case  afterwards  occur  ?  Must  they  wait  until 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  can  they  apply  the  remedy 
only  when  it  is  too  late?  To  confer  this  authority  to  meet 
future  cases,  under  circumstances  strictly  specified,  is  as  clearly 
within  the  war-declaring  power  as  such  an  authority  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  act  of  Congress  after  the  deed  had  been 
done.  In  the  progress  of  a  great  nation  many  exigencies  must 
arise,  imperatively  requiring  that  Congress  should  authorize  the 
President  to  act  promptly  on  certain  conditions  which  may  or 
may  not  afterwards  arise.  Our  history  has  already  presented  a 
number  of  such  cases.     I  shall  refer  only  to  the  latest. 
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Under  the  resolution  of  June  2,  1858,  "  for  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,"  the  President  is 
"authorized  to  adopt  such  measures  and  use  such  force  as  in 
his  judgment  may  be  necessary  and  advisable  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal-  of  just  satisfaction  by  the  government  of  Paraguay." 
"Just  satisfaction"  for  what?  For  "the  attack  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Water  Witch,"  and  "other  matters  referred  to  in 
the  annual  message  of  the  President."  Here  the  power  is  ex- 
pressly granted  upon  the  condition  that  the  government  of  Par- 
aguay shall  refuse  to  render  this  "just  satisfaction."  In  this 
and  other  similar  cases  Congress  have  conferred  upon  the  Pres- 
ident power  in  advance  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  upon 
the  happening  of  contingent  future  events ;  and  this  most  cer- 
tainly is  embraced  within  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Now,  if  this  conditional  and  contingent  power  could  be 
Constitutionally  conferred  upon  the  President  in  the  case  of 
Paraguay,  why  may  it  not  be  conferred  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  in  the 
event  that  they  may  be  violently  and  unlawfully  attacked  in 
passing  over  the  transit  routes  to  and  from  California,  or  as- 
sailed by  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  in  a  foreign  port?  To 
deny  this  power  is  to  render  the  navy,  in  a  great  degree,  use- 
less for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  in  countries  where  neither  protection  nor  redress  can 
be  otherwise  obtained. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Congress  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1859,  without  having  passed  the  "  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  the  Post-office  Department  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1860."  This  act  also  contained 
an  appropriation  "  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  Department  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1859." 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  since  the  origin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  now  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  when  any 
Congress  went  out  of  existence  without  having  passed  all  the 
general  appropriation  bills  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment until  the  regular  period  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  Congress. 
This  event  imposed  on  the  Executive  a  grave  responsibility.  It 
presented  a  choice  of  evils. 

Had  this  omission  of  duty  occurred  at  the  first  session  of 
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the  last  Congress,  the  remedy  would  have  been  plain.  I  might 
then  have  instantly  recalled  them  to  complete  their  work,  and 
this  without  expense  to  the  Government.  But  on  the  4th  of 
March  last  there  were  fifteen  of  the  thirty-three  States  which 
had  not  elected  any  Representatives  to  the  present  Congress. 
Had  Congress  been  called  together  immediately,  these  States 
would  have  been  virtually  disfranchised.  If  an  intermediate 
period  had  been  selected,  several  of  the  States  would  have  been 
compelled  to  hold  extra  sessions  of  their  Legislatures,  at  great 
inconvenience  and  expense,  to  provide  for  elections  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  previously  fixed  by  law.  In  the  regular  course, 
ten  of  these  States  would  not  elect  until  after  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  five  of  these  ten  not  until  October  and  November. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  came  to  examine  carefully  the 
condition  of  the  Post-office  Department,  I  did  not  meet  as 
many  or  as  great  difficulties  as  I  had  apprehended.  Had 
the  bill  which  failed  been  confined  to  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June  next,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  of  pressing  importance  for  the  call  of  an  extra 
session.  Nothing  would  become  due  on  contracts  (those  with 
railroad  companies  only  excepted)  for  carrying  the  mail  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  on  the  1st 
of  July,  until  the  1st  of  December — less  than  one  week  before 
the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
mail  contractors  for  this  and  the  current  year  did  not  complete 
their  first  quarter's  service  until  the  30th  of  September  last; 
and  by  the  terms  of  their  contracts  sixty  days  more  are  allowed 
for  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  before  the  Department 
eould  be  called  upon  for  payment. 

The  great  difficulty  and  the  great  hardship  consisted  in  the 
failure  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  deficiency  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1859.  The  Department  had  en- 
tered into  contracts,  in  obedience  to  existing  laws,  for  the 
service  of  that  fiscal  year,  and  the  contractors  were  fairly  en- 
titled to  their  compensation  as  it  became  due.  The  deficiency, 
as  stated  in  the  bill,  amounted  to  $3,838,728;  but,  after  a  care- 
ful settlement  of  all  these  accounts,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
it  amounts  to  $4,296,009.  With  the  scanty  means  at  his  com- 
mand, the  Postmaster-General  has  managed  to  pay  that  portion 
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of  this  deficiency  which  occurred  in  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  past  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  last.  In  the 
meantime,  the  contractors  themselves,  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, have  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation. They  had  one  resource  in  the  midst  of  their  embarrass- 
ments. After  the  amount  due  to  each  of  them  had  been  as- 
certained and  finally  settled  according  to  law,  this  became  a 
specific  debt  of  record  against  the  United  States,  which  enabled 
them  to  borrow  money  on  this  unquestionable  security.  Still 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  default 
of  Congress,  and,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  ought  to  re- 
ceive interest  from  the  Government.  This  interest  should  com- 
mence from  the  date  when  a  warrant  would  have  issued  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal,  had  an  appropriation  been  made 
for  this  purpose.  Calculated  up  to  the  1st  December,  it  will 
not  exceed  $96,660 — a  sum  not  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
contrasted  with  the  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  a 
public  and  private  character,  both  to  the  people  and  the  States, 
which  would  have  resulted  from  convening  and  holding  a 
special  session  of  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  hill,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  may  be  practicable,  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  amount,  with  interest  due,  to  these  last-mentioned  con- 
tractors, as  well  as  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  Post-office  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  failure  to  pass  the  Post-office  Bill  necessarily  gives  birth 
to  serious  reflections.  Congress,  by  refusing  to  pass  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
may  not  only  arrest  its  action,  but  might  even  destroy  its  exist- 
ence. The  army,  the  navy,  the  judiciary,  in  short,  every 
Department  of  the  Government,  can  no  longer  perform  their 
functions  if  Congress  refuse  the  money  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. If  this  failure  should  teach  the  country  the  necessity 
of  electing  a  full  Congress  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the 
President  to  convene  them  in  any  emergency,  even  immediately 
after  the  old  Congress  has  expired,  it  will  have  been  productive 
of  great  good.  In  a  time  of  sudden  and  alarming  danger,  foreign 
or  domestic,  which  all  nations  must  expect  to  encounter  in  their 
progress,  the  very  salvation  of  our  institutions  may  be  staked 
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upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  without  delay.  If,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  President  should  find  himself  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  close  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, with  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union  destitute  of 
Representatives,  the  consequences  might  be  disastrous.  I  there- 
fore recommend  to  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject,  and  to  pass  a  law  appoint- 
ing some  day  previous  to  the  4th  of  March  in  each  year  of  odd 
number  for  the  election  of  Eepresentatives  throughout  all  the 
States.  They  have  already  appointed  a  day  for  the  election  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  this  measure  has 
been  approved  by  the  country. 

I  would  again  express  a  most  decided  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  Railroad,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
my  two  last  annual  messages.  When  I  reflect  upon  what  would 
be  the  defenseless  condition  of  our  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  case  of  a  war  with  a  naval  power 
sufficiently  strong  to  interrupt  all  intercourse  with  them  by  the 
routes  across  the  isthmus,  I  am  still  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  vast  importance  of  this  railroad.  I  have  never  doubted 
the  Constitutional  competency  of  Congress  to  provide  for  its 
construction,  but  this  exclusively  under  the  war-making  power. 
Besides,  the  Constitution  expressly  requires,  as  an  imperative 
duty,  that  "the  United  States  shall  protect  each  of  them  (the 
States)  against  invasion."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this 
protection  can  be  afforded  to  California  and  Oregon  against 
such  a  naval  power  by  any  other  means.  I  repeat  the  opinion 
contained  in  my  last  annual  message,  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient for  the  Government  to  undertake  this  great  work 
by  agents  of  its  own  appointment  and  under  its  direct  and 
exclusive  control.  This  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  would  foster  a  system 
of  jobbing  and  corruption  which  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
federal  officials  could  prevent.  The  construction  of  this  road 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  intrusted  to  incorporated  companies,  or 
other  agencies,  who  would  exercise  that  active  and  vigilant 
supervision  over  it  which  can  be  inspired  alone  by  a  sense  of 
corporate  and  individual  interest.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
additional  cost  of  transporting  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and 
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necessary  supplies  for  the  army  across  the  vast  intervening 
plains  to  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  greater 
in  such  a  war  than  the  whole  amount  required  to  construct  the 
road.  And  yet  this  resort  would,  after  all,  be  inadequate  for 
their  defense  and  protection. 

We  have  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  the  habits  of  extrav- 
agant expenditure  produced  by  our  overflowing  treasury  during 
several  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  my  Administration. 
The  financial  reverses  which  we  have  since  experienced  ought 
to  teach  us  all  to  scrutinize  our  expenditures  with  the  great- 
est vigilance,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
The  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  consid- 
erable success,  as  will  appear  from  their  different  reports  and 
estimates. 

To  these  I  invite  the  scrutiny  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them  still  lower,  if  this  be  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  great  public  interests  of  the  country.  In  aid  of  the  policy 
of  retrenchment,  I  pledge  myself  to  examine  closely  the  bills 
appropriating  lands  or  money,  so  that  if  any  of  these  should 
inadvertently  pass  both  Houses,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case, 
I  may  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration.  At  the 
same  time  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  true  public  economy 
consists,  not  in  withholding  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish 
important  national  objects  confided  to  us  by  the  Constitution, 
but  in  taking  care  that  the  money  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses shall  be  faithfully  and  frugally  expended. 

It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  it  is  extremely  doutbful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  pass  through  the  present  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  without  providing  additional  revenue.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  strictly  confining  the  appropriations  within  the 
estimates  of  the  different  Departments,  without  making  an 
allowance  for  any  additional  expenditures  which  Congress  may 
think  proper,  in  their  discretion,  to  authorize,  and  without  pro- 
viding for  the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  the  twenty  million 
dollars  of  treasury-notes  which  have  been  already  issued.  In 
the  event  of  a  deficiency,  which  I  consider  probable,  this  ought 
never  to  be  supplied  by  a  resort  to  additional  loans.     It  would 
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be  a  ruinous  practice  in  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  go 
on  increasing  the  national  debt  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government.  This  policy  would  cripple  our  resources 
and  impair  our  credit  in  case  the  existence  of  war  should  render 
it  necessary  to  borrow  money.  Should  such  a  deficiency  occur 
as  I  apprehend,  I  would  recommend  that  the  necessary  revenue 
be  raised  by  an  increase  of  our  present  duties  on  imports.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
message  as  to  the  best  mode  and  manner  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  and  shall  now  merely  observe  that  these  have  since 
undergone  no  change. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  explain  in 
detail  the  operations  of  that  Department  of  the  Government. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1859,  including  the  loan  authorized 
by  the  act  of  June  14,  1858,  and  the  issues  of  treasury-notes 
authorized  by  existing  laws,  were  eighty-one  million  six  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars 
and  one  cent  ($81,692,471.01),  which  sum,  with  the  balance 
of  six  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  ten  cents  ($6,398,316.10) 
remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  commencement  of  that  fiscal 
year,  made  an  aggregate  for  the  service  of  the  year  of  eighty- 
eight  million  ninety  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  eleven  cents  ($88,090,787.11). 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1859,  amounted  to  eighty-three  million  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  fifty- 
seven  cents  ($83,751,511.57).  Of  this  sum  seventeen  million 
four  hundred  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars  and  forty-four  cents  ($17,405,285.44)  were  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the  redemption 
of  the  issues  of  treasury-notes.  The  expenditures  for  all  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  during  that  fiscal  year  were, 
therefore,  sixty-six  million  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  thirteen  cents 
($66,346,226.13). 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1859, 
being  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  was  four 
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million  three  hundred  and  thirty -nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents  ($4,339,275.54). 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1859,  were  twenty 
million  six  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  ($20,618,865.85).  Of 
this  amount  three  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars  ($3,821,300)  was  received  on  account  of 
the  loan  and  the  issue  of  treasury-notes — the  amount  of  sixteen 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  ($16,797,565.85) 
having  been  received  during  the  quarter  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  public  revenue.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
remaining  three  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  June  30, 
1860,  are  fifty  million  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  ($50,426,400).  Of  this  amount  it  is  esti- 
mated that  five  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars  ($5,756,400)  will  be  received  for  treasury- 
notes  which  may  be  reissued  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
of  3d  March  last,  and  one  million  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars  ($1,170,000)  on  account  of  the  loan  authorized 
by  the  act  of  June  14,  1858 — making  six  million  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($6,926,400) 
from  these  extraordinary  sources,  and  forty-three  million  five 
hundred-  thousand  dollars  ($43,500,000)  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  the  public  revenue — making  an  aggregate,  with  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1859,  of  seventy-five 
million  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-one  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  ($75,384,541.89) 
for  the  estimated  means  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1860. 

The  expenditures  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  twenty  million  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents  ($20,007,17476). 
Four  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents  ($4,664,366.76)  of 
this  sum  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  the  redemption  of  the  issues  of  treasury-notes,  and  the 
remainder,  being  fifteen  million  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  dollars  ($15,342,808),  were 
applied  to  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  quarter.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  during  the  remaining  three  quarters,  to 
June  30,  1860,  are  forty  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-three 
cents  ($40,995,558.23) ;  of  which  sum  two  million  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars 
and  thirty-four  cents  ($2,886,621.34)  are  estimated  for  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  ascertained  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  are  accordingly  seven  million  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and 
ten  cents  ($7,550,988.10) ;  and  for  the  ordinary  expenditures 
of  the  Government  fifty-three  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
cents  ($53,451,744.89);  making  an  aggregate  of  sixty-one 
million  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and 
ninety-nine  cents  ($61,002,732.99) ;  leaving  an  estimated  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  June  30,  1860,  of  fourteen  million  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
dollars  and  forty  cents  ($14,381,808.40). 

The  estimated  receipts  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1861,  are  sixty -six  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  ($66,225,000),  which,  with  the  balance  esti- 
mated as  before  stated,  as  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June,  1860,  will  make  an  aggregate  for  the  service  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  eighty  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  forty  cents  ($80,606,808.40). 

The  estimated  expenditures  during  the  next  fiscal  year  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1861,  are  sixty-six  million  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
seventy-nine  cents  ($66,714,928.79).  Of  this  amount  three 
million  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  ($3,386,621.34)  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  leaving  the 
sum  of  sixty-three  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  forty-five  cents 
($63,328,307.45)  for  the  estimated  ordinary  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,   1861.     Upon  these 
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estimates  a  balance  will  be  left  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June,  1861,  of  thirteen  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  sixty-one 
cents  ($13,891,879.61). 

But  this  balance,  as  well  as  that  estimated  to  remain  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1860,  will  be  reduced  by  such  appro- 
priations as  shall  be  made  by  law  to  carry  into  effect  certain 
Indiau  treaties  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  asked  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($539,350); 
and  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Department  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  June, 
1859,  amounting  to  four  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  and  nine  dollars  ($4,296,009),  together  with  the  fur- 
ther estimate  of  that  officer  for  the  service  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  30th  June,  1860,  being  five  million  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  dol- 
lars ($5,526,324) — making  an  aggregate  of  ten  million  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars  ($10,361,683). 

Should  these  appropriations  be  made  as  requested  by  the 
proper  departments,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June,  1861,  will  not,  it  is  estimated,  exceed  three  million  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dol- 
lars and  sixty-one  cents  ($3,530,196.61). 

I  transmit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
They  each  contain  valuable  information  and  important  recom- 
mendations well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
the  army  expenditures  have  been  materially  reduced  by  a 
system  of  rigid  economy,  which,  in  his  opinion,  offers  every 
guarantee  that  the  reduction  will  be  permanent.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  for  the  next  have  been  reduced  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  below  the  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  half  a  million  of  dollars  below  the  amount  granted 
for  this  year  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Post-office  Department  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1859,  exclusive  of 
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payments  for  mail-service,  specially  provided  for  by  Congress 
out  of  the  general  treasury,  amounted  to  $14,964,493.33,  and 
its  receipts  to  $7,968,484.07,  showing  a  deficiency  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  treasury  of  $6,996,009.26,  against  $5,235,677.15 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1858.  The  increased  cost  of 
transportation,  growing  out  of  the  expansion  of  the  service  re- 
quired by  Congress,  explains  this  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
expenditures.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  observe  an  increase 
of  receipts  for,  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1859, 
equal  to  $481,691.21,  compared  with  those  in  the  year  ending 
on  the  30th  June,  1858. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  deficiency  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  $5,988,424.04,  but  that  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1861,  it  will  not  exceed  $1,342,473.90,  should  Congress  adopt 
the  measures  of  reform  proposed  and  urged  by  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Since  the  month  of  March  retrenchments  have  been 
made  in  the  expenditures  amounting  to  $1,826,471  annually, 
■which,  however,  did  not  take  effect  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  period  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived for  determining  the  question  whether  this  Department 
shall  become  a  permanent  and  ever-increasing  charge  upon  the 
treasury,  or  shall  be  permitted  to  resume  the  self-sustaining 
policy  which  had  so  long  controlled  its  administration.  The 
course  of  legislation  recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General 
for  the  relief  of  the  Department  from  its  present  embarass- 
ments,  and  for  restoring  it  to  its  original  independence,  is  de- 
serving of  your  early  and  earnest  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  commend  to  the  just  liberality 
of  Congress  the  local  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Surely  the  city  bearing  the  name  of  Washington,  and  destined, 
I  trust,  for  ages  to  be  the  Capital  of  our  united,  free,  and  pros- 
perous confederacy,  has  strong  claims  on  our  favorable  regard. 

After  the  resignation  of  Governor  Walker,  and 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stanton,  John  W.  Denver  was 
appointed  as  Governor  of  Kansas,  but  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Samuel  Medary,  of  Ohio.  Governor 
Medary  adopted  the  plan  of  letting  things  take  their 
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own  course  mainly.  In  January,  1859,  the  Legisla- 
ture assembled,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  repeal 
the  "  bogus  laws,"  and  submit  the  question  of  a  new 
constitution  to  the  people.  A  bill  was  also  passed 
abolishing  slavery  and  forbidding  it  in  the  Territory, 
but  this  Medary  took  it  upon  himself  to  defeat. 
The  election  held  in  March  resulted  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  convention  by  several  thousand  ma- 
jority, and  thirty-five  Republicans  and  seventeen 
Democrats  were  chosen  as  delegates.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Wyandotte,  July  5,  1859,  and  in  three 
weeks  adopted  a  constitution  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four 
to  thirteen,  all  the  Democrats  opposing  and  refusing 
to  sign  it.  But  the  people  ratified  it  at  the  election 
in  October  by  a  majority  of  about  four  thousand. 
Of  course,  all  effort  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave  State 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  pro-slavery  men  who 
had  taken  the  name  Democrats  held,  or  pretended  to 
hold,  to  Mr.  Douglas's  theory  of  squatter  sovereignty. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  1859,  the  first  election 
under  the  constitution  was*  held,  and  Charles  Rob- 
inson elected  Governor,  and  Martin  F.  Conway  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  made  every  possible  effort  to 
have  Kansas  admitted  under  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  did  not  want, 
but  now  his  message  is  silent  on  its  admission  under  a 
constitution  they  did  want.  But  the  President  speaks 
of  the  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  in  the 
Territories  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance.    Yet  this  was  really  not  the   case,  and 
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how  could  Mr.  Buchanan  sincerely  think  so?  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  very  evidently  settled  no 
political  question,  and  it  was  persistent  folly  to  pre- 
tend that  it  had. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
under  the  Wyandotte  constitution  was  passed  in  the 
House  this  session,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. She  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860.  In  the  following  win- 
ter, however,  after  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
secessionists  from  the  Senate,  Kansas  was  taken  in 
as  the  thirty-fourth  State,  and  the  unprecedented 
struggle  was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS  AND  PLATFORMS  OF  i860— 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  SLAVERY  DIVIDE 

THE  PARTY— THE  WORK  OF  SECESSION 

BEGUN— THE  ACTORS. 

ON  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  met  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  States  were 
all  fully  represented,  and  New  York  and  Illinois  had 
double  delegations  to  the  convention.  Each  of  the 
thirty-three  States  was  allowed  as  many  votes  as  it 
had  members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  There 
were  consequently  three  hundred  and  three  votes, 
and  under  the  two-thirds  rule  two  hundred  and  two 
were  necessary  to  a  choice.  There  was  every  indi- 
cation that  this  would  be  an  inharmonious  meeting. 
The  storm  had  been  gathering,  at  least,  since  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  first  annual  message.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  already  divided  into  two  utterly 
incongruous  factions,  and  this  convention  was  all 
then  wanting  to  set  them  in  hostile  array  against 
each  other.  In  all  the  history  of  these  disagreeable 
quadrennial  contests  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  one; 
and  the  country  soon  witnessed  the  party  which  had 
been  the   friend   and   support  of  slavery  rent  into 
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two  great  factions  over  the  evils  it  had  itself  origi- 
nated, as  a  whole,  for  the  protection  of  an  indefen- 
sible and  troublesome  "institution."  One  of  the 
delegations  from  Illinois  was  favorable  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  the  other  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  double  delegation  from  New 
York  was  similarly  divided.  One  of  the  delegations 
from  the  latter  State  was  headed  by  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  Fernando  Wood,  a  man  of  an  unenviable 
political  reputation. 

Francis  B.  Flournoy,  of  Arkansas,  was  the  tem- 
porary chairman.  The  first  day  was  mainly  occupied 
in  a  bitter  contest  over  the  opposing  delegations  from 
the  two  States,  and  a  protest  from  Mr.  Wood  against 
shutting  his  faction  out  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Credentials  without  being  read. 

On  the  second  day  a  permanent  organization  was 
eflfected  with  the  anomalous  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  chairman.  A  rule  was  now  adopted 
giving  each  delegate  permission  to  vote  separately 
where  the  State  had  not  directed  otherwise.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  platform  should  be  adopted 
before  voting  for  candidates.  On  the  third  day  a 
decision  was  reached  in  favor  of  giving  seats  to  the 
Douglas  factions  from  New  York  and  Illinois,  and 
Fernando  Wood  was  shut  out  of  the  convention.  It 
was  evident  from  the  outset  that  the  delegates  were 
divided  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  the  validity  of  the  so-called  Dred 
Scott  decision.  It  was  equally  evident,  too,  that  the 
question  of  slavery  absorbed  every  other,  and  that 
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every  step  taken  in  the  convention,  as  in  Congress 
and  the  general  politics  of  the  country,  pointed  to 
this.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  had  been  made  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  South,  and  the  Southern 
delegates  adhered  to  it  with  unalterable  firmness; 
and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  North 
were  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers. Several  days  of  angry  debate  preceded  the 
report  on  resolutions  on  the  27th.  The  Committee 
on  Platform  could  not  agree,  and  the  result  was  two 
reports.  After  a  spirited  and  ill-tempered  debate, 
the  reports  were  returned  to  the  committee,  in  the 
vain  hope   that  the   difficulty  might   be   reconciled. 

Besides  the  regular  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports, presented  by  Mr.  Avery,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, offered  other  minority  reports. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  in  recommitting  the 
Platform,  William  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that 
the  committee  be  instructed  by  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  be  added  to  the  Platform  of  1856,  but  this  motion 
was  not  carried.  On  the  same  day  the  majority  re- 
port came  back  to  the  convention  through  Mr.  Avery, 
slightly  modified  as  follows : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Platform  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  Cincinnati  be  affirmed,  with  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  resolutions: 

"First.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  is  provisional  and  temporary ;  and, 
during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  property  in  the 
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Territory  without  their  rights,  either  of  person  or  prop- 
erty, being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional  or  ter- 
ritorial legislation. 

"Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  all  its  departments,  to  protect,  when  necessary, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Territories,  and 
wherever  else  its  Constitutional  authority  extends. 

"Third.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory  having 
an  adequate  population  form  a  State  constitution  the  right 
of  sovereignty  commences,  and,  being  consummated  by 
admission  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  other  States;  and  the  State  thus 
organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union, 
whether  its  constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery. 

"Fourth.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as 
shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

"Fifth.  That  the  enactments  of  State  Legislatures  to 
defeat  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
are  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution, 
and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

"Sixth.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  imperative  duty  of  this  Government  to 
protect  the  naturalized  citizen  in  all  his  rights,  whether 
at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
native-born  citizens. 

"  Wheeeas,  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age, 
in  a  political,  commercial,  postal,  and  military  point  of 
view,  is  a  speedy  communication  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  Constitutional 
authority  of  Congress,  for  the  construction   of  a  Pacific 
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railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment." 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  Mr.  Avery  said, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  speech : — 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Cincinnati  Platform  is  ambiguous, 
and  that  we  must  explain  it.  At  the  South  we  have  main- 
tained that  it  had  no  ambiguity;  that  it  did  not  mean 
popular  sovereignty;  but  our  Northern  friends  say  that  it 
does  mean  popular  sovereignty.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to 
explain  it  and  to  declare  its  principles,  I  say  let  us  either 
declare  them  openly,  boldly,  squarely,  or  let  us  leave  it  as 
it  is  in  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  I  want,  and  we  of  the 
South  want,  no  more  doubtful  platforms  upon  this  or  any 
other  question.  We  desire  that  this  convention  should 
take  a  bold,  square  stand.  What  do  the  minority  of  the 
committee  propose  ?  Their  solution  is  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  agree  to 
abide  by  any  decision  that  may  be  made  by  that  tribunal 
between  the  citizens  of  a  Territory  upon  the  subject. 
Why,  gentlemen  of  the  minority,  you  can  not  help  your- 
selves. That  is  no  concession  to  us.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  putting  that  in  the  Platform,  because  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  all  law-abiding  citizens.  Every  gen- 
tleman here  from  a  non-slaveholding  State  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen ;  and  if  he  be  so,  why,  we  know  that  when  there  is  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  even  adverse  to  his  views, 
he  will  submit  to  it.     .     .     . 

"You  say  that  this  is  a  judicial  question.  We  say  that 
it  is  not.  But  if  it  be  a  judicial  question,  it  is  immaterial 
to  you  how  the  Platform  is  made,  because  all  you  will  have 
to  say  is :  '  This  is  a  judicial  question ;  the  majority  of 
the  convention  were  of  one  opinion ;  I  may  entertain  my 
own  opinion  upon  the  question;  let  the  Supreme  Court 
settle  it.'     .     .     . 

"  Let  us  make  a  Platform  about  which  there  can  be  no 
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doubt,  so  that  every  man,  North  and  South,  may  stand 
side  by  side  on  all  issues  connected  with  slavery,  and  ad- 
vocate the  same  principles.  That  is  all  we  ask.  All  we 
demand  at  your  hands  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  equivoca- 
tion and  no  doubt  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  what  our 
principles  are." 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Ohio, 
showed  very  conclusively,  in  numerous  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Cobb,  of  Georgia ;  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
of  Kentucky;  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina; 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  other  leaders  in  the 
South,  that  the  position  they  took  in  1854  and,  in 
1856  as  to  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  all  the  Northern  Democrats.  In 
other  words,  that  Mr.  Avery  was  not  stating  the 
truth ;  that  the  South  had  departed  from  a  principle 
about  which  there  was  at  first  no  shadow  of  division 
in  the  party.     Mr.  Payne  said  : — 

"  The  question  of  slavery  had  distracted  the  courts 
and  the  party  since  1820,  and  we  hoped  by  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  1850,  the  Kansas  law  of  1854,  and  the 
Platform  of  1852  and  1856,  that  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  a  united  and  settled  policy  in  respect  to 
African  slavery.  .  .  .  The  Democracy  of  the  North 
have,  throughout,  stood  by  the  South  in  vindication  of 
their  Constitutional  rights.  For  this  they  claim  no  credit. 
They  have  simply  discharged  their  Constitutional  duty; 
and,  though  some  Southern  Senators  may  rise  in  their 
places  and  stigmatize  us  as  unsound  and  rotten,  we  say  we 
have  done  it  in  good  faith,  and  we  challenge  contradic- 
tion. We  have  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  was  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  difficulty. 
You  so  understood  it  in  the  South.     We  are  not  claiming 
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anything  in  our  Platform  but  what  the  Cincinnati  Plat- 
form was  admitted  to  have  established.     .     .     . 

"What  was  the  "doctrine  of  1856?  Non-intervention 
by  Congress  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  the  people. 

"  It  is  said  that  one  construction  has  been  given  to 
the  Platform  at  the  South  and  another  at  the  North.  He 
could  prove,  from  the  Congressional  debates,  that  from 
1850  to  1856  there  was  not  a  dissenting  opinion  expressed 
in  Congress  on  this  subject." 

The  minority  report,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uels, of  Iowa,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union, 
in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of 
the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a 
Platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  year  1856,  believing  that  Democratic 
principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  when  applied 
to  the  same  subject  matters ;  and  we  recommend  as  the 
only  further  resolutions,  the  following : 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
over  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territories: 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  of  Constitutional  law. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  afford  ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age, 
in  a  military,  commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is 
speedy  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
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States ;  and  the  Democratic  party  pledge  such  Constitu- 
tional Government  aid  as  will  insure  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms 
as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

"  6.  Resolved,  That  the  enactments  of  State  Legislatures 
to  defeat  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
are  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution, 
and  revolutionary  in  their  effect." 

On  the  assembling  of  the  convention  on  Monday, 
the  30th,  the  chairman  said  : — 

"The  convention  will  remember  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Avery) 
reported  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
Thereupon  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Samuels)  moved 
an  amendment  to  these  resolutions,  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  '  resolved/  and  to  insert  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  a  portion  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee.  After  which,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Butler)  moved  in  behalf  of  another  portion 
of  the  minority  committee,  to  amend  the  amendment,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  '  resolved,'  and  inserting 
the  proposition  proposed  by  him  on  behalf  of  that  minor- 
ity. The  first  question  will  be,  therefore,  upon  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Butler).  If  that  amendment  fails,  the  convention  will 
then  come  to  a  vote  upon  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Samuels).  If,  however,  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Butler  prevails,  then  that  amendment 
will  have  taken  the  place  of  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Samuels,  and  the  next  question  will  be  upon  substitut- 
ing it  in  the  place  of  the  original  resolution  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina." 
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Mr.  Butler's  amendment  was  then  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  five ;  and  the  minority  report  presented  by  Mr. 
Samuels  was  adopted  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
against  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes,  Virginia 
giving  one,  Maryland  three  and  one-half,  Missouri 
four,  Tennessee  one,  and  Kentucky  two  and  one-half 
votes  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  the  other  Slave 
States,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  delegates  from  these 
five  being  "  solid  "  against  it.  A  vote  was  then  taken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  amended.  Each 
resolution  was  voted  on  separately,  and  they  were  all 
supported,  except  that  pledging  the  party  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  was  entirely  rejected. 

Jefferson  Davis  says  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall,"  Vol. 
I,  p.  83 :  "All  parties,  however,  had  united  in  de- 
claring that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
land,  would  be  accepted  as  final."  But  the  exact 
truth  about  this  is  simply  that  the  Democrats  only 
in  both  sections  had  apparently  declared  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  should  be  final.  The  turn  given 
to  that  case  was  planned  by  them,  and  was  designed 
for  their  benefit,  was  designed  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  most  respectable  judicial  tribunal  on  the  side 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation,  and  the  depart- 
ure the  party  was  making  from  the  long-established 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Government.  But  at 
the  expense  of  popular  sovereignty,  the  new  sham 
which  had  been  eagerly  grasped  by  the  Southern,  as 

28—o 
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well  as  the  Northern,  branch  of  the  party,  the  Court 
had  decided  in  a  way  to  push  on  the  party  dissen- 
sions, and  especially  favor  slavery,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  consideration.  The  Northern  Democracy, 
that  is  the  Democracy  proper,  had  through  their 
leaders  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty with  a  view  of  benefiting  their  Southern  allies; 
but  it  was  really  an  attractive  doctrine  to  them,  and 
they  could  not  abandon  it  when  it  was  discovered  to 
work  with  prejudice  to  the  very  interest  of  the 
South,  which  it  was  designed  to  serve.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  political  history  of  the  country  more 
clearly  substantiates  the  fact  than  does  this  family 
quarrel,  that  there  have  been  few  really  democratic 
principles  which  the  South,  that  is,  slavery,  ever 
could  support.  And  now  a  point  had  been  reached 
at  which  great  portions  of  the  Democracy,  the 
Northern  Democrats,  were  unwilling  to  bow,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  spoils  and  power,  to  the  politic  master 
ally  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Avery,  in  his  remarks  on  the  platform  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  convention,  took  occasion  to 
say  very  plainly  where  his  section  then  stood  on  the 
dogma  of  squatter  sovereignty,  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  have  stated  that  we  demand  at  the  hands  of  our 
Northern  brethren  upon  this  floor  that  the  great  princi- 
ple which  we  cherish  should  be  recognized,  and  in  that 
view  I  speak  the  common  sentiments  of  our  constituents 
at  home ;  and  I  intend  no  reflection  upon  those  who  en- 
tertain a  different  opinion  when  I  say  that  the  result  and 
ultimate  consequences  to  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  if  the  popular  sovereignty  doctrine  be  adopted 
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as  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  would  be  as  dan- 
gerous and  subvei-sive  of  their  rights  as  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Congressional  intervention  or  prohibition.  We 
say  that  in  a  contest  for  the  occupation  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  the  Southern  men,  encumbered  with 
slaves,  can  not  compete  with  the  emigrant  aid  societies  of 
the  North.  We  say  that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  can  send 
a  voter  to  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  a  question  relating  to  slavery,  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  while  it  would  cost  the  Southern 
man  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars." 

It  had  been  found  that  squatter  sovereignty  in 
its  naked  democratic  sense  could  not  subserve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  for  which 
the  South  accepted  it.  Mr.  Avery  said  the  South 
put  one  interpretation  upon  the  Cincinnati  Platform, 
and  the  North  (the  Democracy)  put  another.  But 
ostensibly  this  was  not  true,  as  Mr.  Payne  showed. 
There  had  been  no  division  on  it,  and  that  everybody 
knew,  that  Platform  having  been  made  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  South,  and  to  gain  its  solid  support. 
The  plain  fact  about  this  whole  matter  is  that  the 
South  had  long'  been  used  to  making  a  mental  reser- 
vation, putting  a  private  construction,  suited  to  its 
slavery  interest,  upon  all  principles  and  acts  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  had  come  to  think  that  this 
was  tacitly  well  understood  in  the  North  with  its 
friends.  Now  it  was  found  that  the  very  term 
squatter  sovereignty  was  repugnant  to  the  South. 
Indeed,  democracy  was  then,  and  is  yet,  a  farce  in 
the  South,  and  the  Democratic  party  has  been  only 
its  most  reliable  and  subservient  instrumentality. 
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The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, after  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  was  the 
withdrawal,  or  secession,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Southern  delegates.  There  was  one  road  to  a  har- 
monious result  in  this  convention,  and  that  was  pre- 
sented by  Benj.  P.  Butler,  in  his  separate  report  on 
the  Platform.  In  this  Mr.  Butler  wisely  proposed 
to  reaffirm  the  Cincinnati  Platform  of  1856.  This 
was  really  the  way  to  peace  and  success  in  the  party. 
But  the  time  had  passed  for  harmony.  Hot  blood 
ruled  the  hour.  The  South  asked  of  the  party  what 
had  mainly  been  granted  before,  often  without  ask- 
ing for  it,  her  own  way,  and  when  this  she  did  not 
get,  one  thing  was  left  her  among  all  her  "  reserved 
rights,"  and  that  was  to  withdraw. 

Alabama  presented  a  protest  to  the  convention 
signed  by  all  her  delegates,  and  then  withdrew. 
This  step  was  taken  owing  to  positive  instructions 
from  a  convention  held  at  Montgomery  in  the  pre- 
ceding January.  In  this  convention  the  principles 
were  laid  down  which  were  to  be  embraced  in  the 
National  platform  at  Charleston.  These  principles 
placed  the  subject  of  slavery  as  the  first  in  dignity, 
importance,  and  greatness  then  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  and  country;  and  the  delegation 
was  instructed  to  insist  that  the  National  Conven- 
tion should  "  adopt  a  platform  of  principles  recog- 
nizing distinctly  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  asserted 
in  the  foregoing .  resolutions."  But  in  the  twelve 
resolutions  of  instructions  from  the  Montgomery 
Convention  only  one  "  right "  was  mentioned  as  being 
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involved,  and  that  was  the  question  of  all  questions, 
as  everybody  knew.  One  assertion  was  also  made  in 
the  instructions  then  becoming  the  universal  doctrine 
of  the  South,  to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution  was 
a  mere  compact  between  coequal  sovereignties. 
This  doctrine  was  necessary  as  a  support  and  apol- 
ogy for  the  course  the  so-called  Democracy  of  the 
State  had  in  contemplation  if  its  sovereign  dictation 
should  not  be  heeded  by  the  National  Convention, 
composed  of  delegates  representing  thirty-three 
other  independent  sovereignties.  The  Alabama  dele- 
gates, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  William 
L.  Yancy,  after  setting  forth  their  instructions,  thus 
concluded  their  statement  and  protest : — 

"  The  points  of  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Democracy  are: 

"  1st.  As  regards  the  status  of  slavery  as  a  political  in- 
stitution in  the  Territories  whilst  they  remain  Territories, 
and  the  power  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude  it 
by  unfriendly  legislation ;  and 

"  2d.  As  regards  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property  in  the  Territories  so  long  as  they  remain  such. 

"  This  convention  has  refused,  by  the  Platform  adopted, 
to  settle  either  of  these  propositions  in  favor  of  the  South. 
"We  deny  to  the  people  of  a  Territory  any  power  to  legis- 
late against  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  we  assert  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, to  protect  the  owner  of  slaves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property  in  the  Territories.  These  princi- 
ples, as  we  state  them,  are  embodied  in  the  Alabama 
Platform. 

"  Here  then,  is  a  plain,  explicit,  and  direct  issue  between 
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this  convention  and  the  constituency  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 

"Instructed,  as  we  are,  not  to  waive  this  issue,  the 
contingency,  therefore,  has  arisen,  when,  in  our  opinion,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  withdraw  from  this  convention.  We 
beg,  sir,  to  communicate  this  fact  through  you,  and  to  as- 
sure the  convention  that  we  do  so  in  no  spirit  of  anger, 
but  under  a  sense  of  imperative  obligation,  properly  ap- 
preciating its  responsibilities  and  cheerfully  submitting  to 
its  consequences." 

The  Mississippi  delegation  then  withdrew,  having 
also  made  a  statement,  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  convention.  Mr.  Glenn,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  that  State,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the 
condition  of  affairs,  said : — 

"  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  situation  of  things  in  the  con- 
vention of  our  great  party,  it  is  right  that  we  should  part. 
Go  your  way,  and  we  will  go  ours.  The  South  leaves 
you,  not  like  Hagar,  driven  into  the  wilderness,  friendless 
and  alone  ;  but  I  tell  Southern  men  here,  and  for  them,  I 
tell  the  North,  that,  in  less  than  sixty  days,  you  will  find 
a  united  South  standing  side  by  side  with  us.  (Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.) 

"  We  stand  firm  and  immovable,  and  while  we  respect 
you,  we  must  respect  ourselves.  And,  gentlemen,  let  me 
say  to  you  of  the  North  now,  that  the  time  may  come  when 
you  will  need  us  more  than  we  need  you.  I  speak  to 
those  who  represent  '  the  green  hills  of  New  England ;' 
I  speak  to  the  'imperial  center'  of  the  Union.  There 
slumbers  in  your  midst  a  latent  spark — not  of  political 
sectionalism,  but  of  social  discord — which  may  yet  require 
the  conservative  principles  of  the  South  to  save  your  re- 
gion of  country  from  anarchy  and  confusion.  We  need 
not  your  protection.     The  power  of  the    Black  Repub- 
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licans  is  nothing  to  us.     We  are  safe  in  our  own  strength 
and  security,  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  rights." 

All  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  delega- 
tion, except  three,  then  withdrew  amid  the  cheers 
of  their  friends.  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  following  day  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  then  fol- 
lowed their  lead,  a  fraction  of  the  delegation  from 
the  three  last  named  States  remaining.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  remainder  of  the  Arkansas  delegates 
followed  their  colleagues,  making  tragic  appeals  and 
protests,  like  all  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  all 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  convention,  which  seemed 
to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  big  play. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gaulden,  of  Georgia,  who  announced 
himself  as  a  Southern  State-Rights  man  and  an 
African  slave-trader  and  in  favor  of  reviving  the 
foreign  slave  business,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  not 
seceding  with  his  colleagues,  said : — 

"  We  came  here  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit.  Whether 
the  minority  are  bound  to  go  out  with  the  majority  is  a 
question  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  determined  in  my  own 
mind,  but  at  any  rate  I  told  them  this  morning,  and  I  tell 
them  now,  I  will  not  go  out  yet.  I  intend  to  stay  here. 
I  intend  to  hold  on  to  the  great  Democratic  party  of  the 
Union  so  long  as  I  can  consistently  with  honor  and  pro- 
priety; for  I  believe  that  if  we  break  up  in  a  row  here, 
and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  country  is  destroyed,  this 
Union  falls  as  certainly  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  I  warn 
you,  seceders,  if  your  action  here  to-day  should  have  the 
effect  of  dismembering  and  destroying  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  North,  that  you  destroy  this  Govern- 
ment beyond  all  question  (applause) ;  and  the  Union  falls, 
and  falls  forever !     Now,  I  am  not  a  disunionist.     I  love 
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this  Union  for  the  memories  of  the  past  and  for  the  hopes 
of  the  future.  (Applause.)  The  blood  of  my  ancestors 
was  poured  out  around  this  city  and  throughout  the  South 
to  rear  aloft  the  proud  banner  of  our  glorious  Union.  I, 
as  a  humble  descendant  of  theirs,  feel  bound  to  maintain 
this  Union  and  the  Constitution  so  long,  and  no  longer 
than  I  can  do  it  honorably  and  justly  to  myself  and  my 
country.     But  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  the  Republic." 

This  was  early  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Republic  where  the  loyal  men 
of  the  North  always  put  it,  and  where  it  must  ever 
remain  in  the  truth  of  history.  Mr.  G-aulden  thought 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade  would  be  a 
certain  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  country,  and 
believed  that  all  the  South  needed  to  compete  with 
the  North  in  the  race  for  the  Territories  was  more 
negroes.  Then  the  supreme  and  ever-glorious  civil- 
izer,  slavery,  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
without  any  protection  from  Congress.  But  one 
theme  was  the  burden  of  all  the  seceders,  of  all 
the  South,  in  this  notable  preface  to  the  Rebellion, 
as  had  been  the  case  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
all  national  affairs.  Even  Mr.  Fournoy  had  to  say 
in  apology  for  himself,  and  in  mitigation  of  his  of- 
fense in  declaring  that  his  voice  was  still,  "Never 
give  up  the  ship :" — 

"  I  am  a  Southern  man.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  reared 
amidst  the  institution.  All  I  have  is  in  the  product  of 
slave-labor.  I  believe  the  institution  a  patriarchal  one, 
and  beneficial  alike  to  master  and  slave.  The  bread  which 
supports  my  own  wife  and  tender  babe  is  the  product  of 
slave-labor.  I  trust,  then,  that,  like  Caesar's  wife,  I  am 
'above  suspicion.'" 
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Without  this  qualification  it  would  not  even  then 
have  been  well  for  this  patriotic  man  to  cry,  "Live, 
live  the  Republic !" 

After  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia to  restore  harmony  by  inducing  the  whole  party 
to  unite  on  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  it  was  decided  that  two-thirds  of  the 
original  convention  (three  hundred  and  three)  should 
be  necessary  to  a  nomination,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  May  balloting  for  President  actually 
began.  On  the  two  succeeding  days  the  voting  con- 
tinued with  the  following  results  : — 


ON   THE   FIRST   BALLOT 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 

•    1451 

James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 

35 

E.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia, 

.      42 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,     . 

7 

Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 

.      12 

Joseph  Lane,       ..... 

6 

Jefferson  Davis,       ..... 

■      H 

Isaac  Toucey,       ..... 

2i 

Franklin  Pierce,       ..... 

1 

This  was  the  last  and  only  vote  given  for  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  after  the  next  ballot  Mr.  Toucey  was 
dropped.  Jefferson  Davis  never  received  a  higher 
vote  than  his  first  one;  in  seven  ballots  receiving 
each  time  the  vote  and  a  half,  in  six  receiving  no 
vote,  and  in  all  the  others  to  the  fifty-seventh  hav- 
ing but  one  vote.  "Mr.  Dickinson  had  from  one-half 
of  a  vote  to  thirteen  votes,  and  his  name  appeared 
in  all  the  ballots  taken.  Mr.  Hunter  got  no  higher 
vote  than  his  first  one,  and  did  not  run  below  six- 
teen, being  voted  for  in  every  ballot.     Mr.  Guthrie 
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ran  between  his  first  vote  and  sixty-two  and  a  half 
votes,  appearing  in  all  the  ballots.  And  Mr.  Doug- 
las did  not  fall  below  his  first  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  and  one-half,  nor  go  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  and  one-half,  appearing  in  every 
ballot,  and  in  the  last  twenty-one  ballots  receiving 
each  time  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  one-half 
votes.  Fifty-seven  ballots  had  now  been  taken  with- 
out being  nearer  an  election  than  at  first.  This  was 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  third  of  May,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Russell,  of  Virginia, 
made  this  motion : — 

"Resolved,  That  when  this  convention  adjourns  to-day, 
it  adjourns  to  reassemble  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Mon- 
day, the  18th  of  June,  and  that  it  be  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  several  States  to 
make  provision  for  supplying  all  vacancies  in  their  re- 
spective delegations  to  this  convention  when  it  shall  re- 
assemble." 

After  some  wrangling  as  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
this  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  against  fifty-five.  Mr.  Cushing  then 
made  a  brief  speech,  and  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June. 

The  seceding  delegates  in  the  meantime  had  met 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  organized  with  James  A. 
Bayard,  who  with  one  of  his  colleagues  had  with- 
drawn from  the  convention,  as  chairman,  and  com- 
posed of  men  from  Delaware,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,   and   Alabama.      After   talking 
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four  days,  and  adopting  the  Platform  reported  by 
Mr.  Avery  in  the  convention,  and  known  as  the 
Majority  Platform,  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  Rich- 
mond on  the  second  Monday  in  June. 

According  to  the  request  of  the  convention,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  in -the  seceding  States  chose 
delegates  to  fill  the  vacancies;  and  these  new  dele- 
gates, although,  perhaps,  representing  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  party  in  their  communities,  appeared  in 
Baltimore  to  take  their  seats  on  the  reassembling  of 
the  convention. 

The  convention  met  in  the  Front  Street  Theater, 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed.  Mr.  Cush- 
ing,  acting  as  strangely  as  could  have  been  expected, 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  ordered  the  roll  to  be 
called  without  himself  really  taking  the  chair. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Oregon  were  fully  represented.  A  part 
of  the  delegations  from  Connecticut  and  Delaware 
was  also  present.  At  last,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Mr. 
Cushing  took  the  chair,  and  made  a  speech  showing 
the  state  of  the  business  of  the  convention  at  the 
time  of  adjourning  in  Charleston. 

With  the  hope  that  the  seceders  would  return  to 
their  seats,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Tennessee,  now  offered 
a  resolution  directing  tickets  of  admission  to  be 
issued  to  members  as  the  convention  originally  stood 
at  Charleston.      As    an    amendment    to    this    S.   E. 
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Church,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  matter  of 
claimants  to  the  seats  vacated  at  Charleston  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  The  day 
was  spent  in  a  warm  debate,  in  which  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

On  Tuesday  the  bare  proposition  in  Mr.  Church's 
amendment,  to  refer  the  matter  of  seats  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  was  accepted.  No  farther  busi- 
ness was  done  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day.  On 
the  21st  the  committee  made  three  reports,  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  them  that  day,  and  on  the  22d 
one  of  the'  reports  was  withdrawn.  This  left  the 
question  to  be  settled  between  the  majority  report 
and  the  proper  minority  report.  The  substitution 
of  the  minority  report  for  the  majority  was  then 
proposed  and  lost.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the 
separate  resolutions  of  the  report,  which  was  favora- 
ble to  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  minority  platform  as 
adopted  at  Charleston,  and  all  were  adopted ;  when 
the  Convention  was  ready  to  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice-President. 

But  a  second  edition  of  the  melodrama  at  Charles- 
ton was  now  to  be  witnessed  before  another  step 
could  be  taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  delegates 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  either  withdrew 
at  this  point  or  declined  to  take  any  further  action 
with  the  convention  at  that  time.  And  even  Califor- 
nia, with  "lacerated  heart,  bleeding  and  weeping  over 
the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  Democratic 
party,"-  withdrew  from  longer  participating  with  the 
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"assassins  of  the  party,  then  grinning  upon  that 
floor."  Caleb  Cushing  also  resigned  his  place  as 
Chairman  and  withdrew.  And  as  if  this  was  not 
enough,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  announced  his  deter- 
mination, with  other  delegates  from  his  State,  to 
secede,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  following  very 
sensational  sentiments  : — 

"We  have  not  discussed  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  action  of  the  convention,  in  excluding  certain 
delegates,  could  be  any  reason  for  withdrawal.  We  now 
put  our  withdrawal  before  you  upon  the  simple  ground, 
among  others,  that  there  has  been  a  withdrawal  in  part  of  a 
majority  of  the  States,  and  further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more 
personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that  I  will  not  sit  in 
a  convention  where  the  African  slave-trade,  which  is  piracy 
by  the  laws  of  my  country,  is  approvingly  advocated." 

The  first  ballot  at  Baltimore  (fifty-eighth  of  the 
convention)  was  now  taken  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  and  one-half  votes  for  Douglas,  five 
for  Breckinridge,  ten  for  Guthrie,  one-half  a  vote  for 
Henry  A.  Wise,  one  vote  for  Horatio  Seymour,  one 
vote  for  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  and  one-half  a  vote  for 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Church,  of  New  York,  then  offered 
this  resolution,  which  after  a  hot  debate  was  with- 
held until  another  ballot  should  be  taken : — 

"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  having  now  received  two-thirds  of  all 
the  votes  given  in  this  convention,  is  hereby  declared, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  this  body,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  customs  and  rules  of  former 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  the  regular  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States." 
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The  second  ballot  gave  Douglas  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  and  one-half,  Breckinridge  seven  and  one- 
half,  and  Guthrie  five  and  one-half.  Mr.  Church's 
resolution  was  now  passed,  and  Mr.  Douglas  declared 
to  be  the  nominee  for  President. 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  received  all 
the  votes  cast  (one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  and 
one-half),  except  one,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  But 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  declining  to  make  the  race,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  same  day  substituted  Hershel  V.  John- 
son, of  Georgia,  on  the  ticket  with  Douglas. 

Mr.  WicklifFe,  of  Louisiana,  now  offered  a  strange 
resolution  which  was  adopted  and  became  the  sixth 
in  the  Platform  which  was  as  follows  : — 

'"'  1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union, 
in  convention  assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of 
the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a 
Platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  believing  that  Democratic 
principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  when  applied 
to  the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recommend,  as  the 
only  further  resolutions,  the  following : 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  afford  ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age, 
in  a  military,  commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view, 
is  speedy  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  States;  and  the  Democratic  party  pledge  such 
Constitutional  Government  aid  as  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor 
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of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  on  such  terms  as 
shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  the  enactments  of  State  Legislatures 
to  defeat  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
are  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and 
revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

"6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform  that,  during  the 
existence  of  the  Territorial  governments,  the  measure  of 
restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
over  the  subject  of  the  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has 
been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be  respected  by 
all  good  citizens,  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity 
by  every  branch  of  the  General  Government." 

Iu  the  meantime  a  part  of  the  Charleston  seceders 
had  met  at  Richmond  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  ad- 
journed to  Baltimore.  Most  of  the  seceders  now 
met  in  the  Maryland  Institute  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
of  June,  with  representatives  from  twenty-one  States, 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  not  appearing  in  it 
at  all.  Caleb  Cushing  was  chosen  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  Avery's  Charleston  Platform  was  adopted  with 
entire  unanimity.  A  resolution  was  adopted  similar 
to  that  of  the  regular  or  Douglas  convention,  requiring 
two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  present  only  to  nominate; 
and  the  convention  calling  itself,  erroneously,  the 
National  Convention,  declared  that  the  next  Pres- 
idential convention  should  meet  in  Philadelphia. 
But   under    the    authority   of   this   convention   the 
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Democrats  never  met  again.    There  were  one  hundred 

.  i 

and  five  votes  in  this  State-Rights  or  Secession  Con- 
vention, and  these  were  all  cast  for  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge and  Joseph  Lane  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  Free  States  appearing  in  this  con- 
vention were  Vermont  (half  a  vote),  Massachusetts 
(eight  votes),  New  York  (two  votes),  Pennsylvania 
(four  and  a  half  votes),  California  (four  votes),  Or- 
egon (three  votes),  and  Minnesota  (one  vote) ;  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  finally,  had  no  repre- 
sentative in  either  convention  at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Buchanan  himself  wrote  in  this  manner  of 
the  results  of  this  disorganization  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  not  approv- 
ing the  fatal  course  of  the  South,  charges  the  mis- 
chief mainly  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  supporters  : — 

"  In  reviewing  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  original 
cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  recognize  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  Territories,  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court.  These  rights  the  Southern 
States  could  not  yield  after  the  decision,  without  a  sense 
of  self-degradation,  and  voluntary  abandonment  of  their 
equality  with  their  sister  States,  as  members  of  the  Union. 
But  were  they  justified,  for  this  cause,  in  seceding  from 
the  convention,  and  pursuing  a  course  so  extreme  ?  Far 
from  it.  Had  they  remained  at  the  post  of  duty,  like 
Virginia  and  the  other  border  States,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  that  a  candidate  so  obnoxious  to  them,  on  ac- 
count of  his  principles,  could  have  been  nominated.  The 
final  result  would  probably  then  have  been  the  nomina- 
tion of  some  compromise  candidate,  which  would  have 
preserved  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Democratic  organ- 
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ization.  Indeed,  the  withdrawal  of  these  States,  under 
the  circumstances,  has  afforded  plausible  ground  for  the 
belief  of  many,  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Although,  from 
the  votes  and  speeches  of  their  delegates,  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  so  harsh  a  judgment, 
yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  act  was  rash,  unwise, 
and  unfortunate. 

"An  entire  new  generation  has  now  come  upon  the 
stage  in  the  South,  in  the  midst  of  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion. The  former  generation,  which  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  had  passed  away.  That  now  existing  had 
grown  up  and  been  educated  amid  assaults  upon  their 
rights,  and  attacks  from  the  North  upon  the  domestic  in- 
stitution inherited  from  their  fathers.  Their  post-offices 
had  been  perverted  for  the  circulation  of  incendiary  pic- 
tures and  publications  intended  to  excite  the  slaves  to 
servile  insurrection.  In  the  North,  the  press,  State  Legis- 
latures, anti-slavery  societies,  Abolition  lecturers,  and  above 
all,  the  Christian  pulpit,  had  been  persistently  employed 
in  denouncing  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  rendering  slaveholders 
odious.  Numerous  Abolition  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  Congress,  from  session  to  session,  portraying  slavery  as 
a  grievous  sin  against  God  and  man.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  enacted  by  the  first  Congress,  as  well  as  that  of 
1850,  for  the  security  of  their  property,  had  been  nullified 
by  the  Personal  Liberty  Acts  of  Northern  Legislatures, 
and  by  the  organized  assistance  afforded  by  Abolitionists 
for  the  escape  of  their  slaves.  Wilmot  Provisos  had  been 
interposed  to  defeat  their  Constitutional  rights  in  the  com- 
mon Territories,  and  even  after  these  rights  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  its  decision  had  been  set 
at  naught  not  only  by  the  Republican  but  by  the  Douglas 
party.  'The  irrepressible  conflict'  of  Senator  Seward, 
and  the  Helper  book,  both   portending  the  abolition  of 
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slavery  in  the  States,  had  been  circulated  broadcast  among 
the  people.  And  finally,  the  desperate  fanatic,  John 
Brown,  inflamed  by  these  teachings,  had  invaded  Virginia, 
and  murdersd  a  number  of  her  peaceful  citizens,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exciting  a  servile  insurrection;  and 
although  he  had  expiated  his  crimes  on  the  gallows,  his 
memory  was  consecrated  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  saintly  martyr. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  perils,  the  South  had  looked 
with  hope  to  the  action  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Charleston,  but  in  this  they  had  been  sadly 
disappointed.  This  series  of  events  had  inflamed  the 
Southern  mind  with  intense  hostility  against  the  North, 
and  enabled  the  disunion  agitators  to  prepare  it  for  the 
final  catastrophe. 

"  It  was  not  until  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  that  the  masses, 
even  in  the  Cotton  States,  always  excepting  South  Carolina, 
could  be  induced  to  think  seriously  of  seceding  from  the 
Union.  The  border  States,  with  Virginia  in  the  front 
rank,  although  much  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of 
events  at  the  North,  still  remained  true  to  the  Federal 
Government." 

In  reference  to  this  convention  and  the  source 
of  its  evils,  the  fearless  Henry  S.  Foote,  who  knew 
more  about  it  than  Mr.  Buchanan  did,  said,  in  a 
speech  made  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1860 : — 

"  Next  came  the  struggle  in  Charleston ;  the  corrupt 
and  unscrupulous  use  of  official  patronage  for  the  defeat 
of  the  noble  champion  of  non-intervention  ;  the  schemings 
of  secession  leaders ;  the  disgraceful  treachery  of  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  others  from  the  North,  in  wicked  alliance 
with  Southern  disunionists,  and  under  the  seductive  influ- 
ence of  promised  official  reward.  Then  came  the  disgust- 
ing scenes  in  Charleston,  the  still  more  disgraceful  scenes 
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in  Baltimore,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Douglas  and  non- 
intervention, and  the  subsequent  nomination  of  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane,  by  a  strange,  anomalous  assemblage 
presumptuously  calling  itself  a  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, in  number  but  little  exceeding  one-third  of  the 
whole  convention,  composed  mainly  and  almost  exclusively 
of  corrupt  office-holding  slaves  to  Executive  will,  notorious 
and  rabid  secessionists  of  the  Yancey  and  Jeff  Davis  school, 
and  a  small  number  of  worthy  delegates  from  Tennessee 
and  other  States,  egregiously  duped  by  the  unscrupulous 
managers  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  with  whose 
noxious  companionship  I  can  not  doubt  they  will,  in  a 
short  time,  become  utterly  nauseated. 

"Now  I  take  the  ground,  and  propose  to  establish  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Breckinridge 
and  Lane  is  a  rank  secession  scheme ;  that  they  were  nomi- 
nated by  most  of  those  who  voted  for  them  with  no  earthly 
hope  of  electing  them,  but  with  a  view  to  defeating  the 
regular  nominees  of  the  Democratic  party,  Messrs.  Doug- 
las and  Johnson ;  that  it  was  confidently  expected  by  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  shameful  disorganizing  move- 
ment that  the  secession  ticket  would  withdraw  enough 
votes  from  Douglas  to  secure  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and 
that  Lincoln's  election  would  inevitably  bring  about 
disunion. 

"  I  charge  distinctly  that  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Yancey  and  Davis  Convention  looks,  directly  -and 
palpably,  to  secession,  as  an  object  to  be  attained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, '  it  being 
perfectly  known  and  understood  at  the  time  this  ticket 
was  nominated  that  the  claim  of  protection  would  infalli- 
bly defeat  it  in  every  Free  State,  and  it  being  also  well 
known  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Yancey  and  his  allies  in  the 
South  already  were  solemnly  pledged  to  unite  in  an  act 
of  secession  immediately  upon  Lincoln's  election,  before 
even  he  could  be  inaugurated." 
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That  the  highest  aspirations  of  a  certain  class  of 
Southern  leaders  at  this  time  lay  in  the  direction 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Southern  confederacy,  there  need  be  little  ques- 
tion. And  although  the  principles  of  State  Rights 
and  State  sovereignty  furnished  the  ground  of  apol- 
ogy and  defense  for  their  course,  these  principles 
would  have  died  with  the  birth  of  such  a  confed- 
eracy, in  which  one  thing  only  would  have  been  sov- 
ereign, absolute  sovereign  everywhere,  and  that  could 
be  nothing  but  slavery.  State  sovereignty  never 
did  mean  anything  but  slavery  in  the  South,  and  in 
a  slave  kingdom  there  could  be  no  disputing  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  power. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  lived  to  see  the  birth  of  the 
desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  slave  republic  in 
his  section;  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  this  desire 
came  the  determination  to  work  and  fight  for  it. 
At  various  times  this  fa.ct  had  cropped  out  in  Con- 
gress, and  through  other  public  channels.  And 
during  the  Kansas  conflict,  and  the  political  contest 
of  1860,  the  case  was  evident  enough.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  hoped  that  in  the  tariff  issue  alone  there 
would  be  pretext  sufficient,  but  from  this  mistake  he 
wisely  shifted  to  the  true  source  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  he  was  able  to  see  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict" established  under  his  own  supervision.  In 
1858  Mr.  Yancey  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

rt  Montgomery,  June  15,  1858. 
"Deak  Sir, — Your  kind  favor  of  the  15th  is  received. 
I  hardly  agree  with  you  that  a  general  movement  can  be 
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made  that  will  clear  out  the  Augean  stable.  If  the 
Democracy  were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in  giving 
place  to  a  greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flies. 

"  The  remedy  of  the  South  is  not  in  such  a  process. 
It  is  in  a  diligent  organization  of  her  true  men  for  prompt 
resistance  to  the  next  aggression.  It  must  come  in  the 
nature  of  things.  No  national  party  can  save  us ;  no  sec- 
tional party  can  ever  do  it.  But  if  we  could  do  as  our 
fathers  did — organize  committees  of  safety  all  over  the 
Cotton  States  (and  it  is  only  in  them  that  we  can  hope  for 
any  effective  movement) — we  shall  fire  the  Southern  heart, 
instruct  the  Southern  mind,  give  courage  to  each  other, 
and  at  the  peoper  moment,  by  one  organized  concerted 
action,  we  can  precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  a  revolution. 

"The  idea  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  South  by 
Mr.  Euffin ;  has  been  taken  up  and  recommended  in  the 
Advertiser  (published  at  Montgomery,  Alabama),  under 
the  name  of  "League  of  United  Southerners,"  who,  keep- 
ing up  their  old  party  relations  on  all  other  questions, 
will  hold  the  Southern  issue  paramount,  and  will  influence 
parties,  Legislatures,  and  statesmen.  I  have  no  time  to 
enlarge,  but  to  suggest  merely. 

"  In  haste,  yours,  etc.,  "W.  L.  Yancey. 

"To  James  S.  Slaughter,  Esq." 

This  celebrated  scarlet  letter,  as  it  was  called, 
became  one  of  the  finger-boards  on  the  way  to  the 
Rebellion.  The  nature  of  the  irruption  was  not 
doubtful.  Time  and  events  served  only  to  fire  Mr. 
Yancey's  heart;  and  in  January,  1860,  in  a  pam- 
phlet speech  circulated  widely  to  aid  in  giving  di- 
rection to  affairs  in  the  Charleston  Convention,  he 
said : — 

"  To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  (the  South  not 
being  Democratic,  but   having   no   instrument  save   the 
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Democracy  of  the  North)  in  the  contest,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  contest  in  its  Charleston  Convention.  In 
that  body  Douglas's  adherents  will  press  his  doctrine  to  a 
decision. 

"  If  the  State-Eights  men  keep  out  of  that  conven- 
tion, that  decision  must  inevitably  be  against  the  South, 
and  that  either  in  direct  favor  of  the  Douglas  doctrine, 
or  by  the  indorsement  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  under 
which  Douglas  claims  shelter  for  his  principles.  The 
State-Rights  men  should  present  in  that  convention  their 
demand  for  a  decision,  and  they  will  obtain  an  indorse- 
ment of  their  demands  or  a  denial  of  these  demands. 
If  indorsed,  we  shall  have  greater  hope  of  triumph  within 
the  Union.  If  denied,  in  my  opinion,  the  State-Eights 
wing  should  secede  from  the  convention,  and  appeal  to 
the  whole  people  of  the  South,  without  distinction  of 
parties,  and  organize  another  convention  upon  the  basis 
of  their  principles,  and  go  into  the  election  with  a  can- 
didate nominated  by  it  as  a  grand  Constitutional  party. 
But  in  the  Presidential  contest  a  Black  Republican  may 
be  elected.  If  this  dire  event  should  happen,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  South  is  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Union  before  he  shall  be  inaugurated — 
before  the  sword  and  the  treasury  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  that  party.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  several  State  Legislatures  should  by  law 
require  the  governor,  when  it  shall  be  made  manifest  that 
the  Black  Eepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  shall 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State  to  assemble  in  time,  to 
provide  for  their  safety  before  the  4th  of  March,  1860. 
If,  however,  a  Black  Eepublican  should  not  be  elected, 
then,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  this  contest 
within  the  Union,  we  should  initiate  measures  in  Congress 
which  should  lead  to  a  repeal  of  all  the  unconstitutional 
acts  against  slavery.     If  we  should  fail  to  obtain  so  just  a 
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system  of  legislation,  then  the  South  should  seek  her  in- 
dependence out  of  the  Union." 

But  all  the  disunionists  were  not  in  the  South. 
A  set  of  unwise  and  factious  men  resided  at  the 
North,  who  also  desired  the  separation  of  the  two 
sections  on  account  of  slavery,  and  with  no  concern 
about  the  consequence  of  their  action.  These  were 
the  impracticable,  non-voting  Abolitionists.  In  a 
convention  at  Albany,  New  York,  so  late  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1859,  they  formulated  their  sentiments  in  the 
most  extreme  and  unreasonable  terms.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  follow  further,  or  reproduce 
here  the  principles  of,  the  impracticable  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.   BUCHANAN'S    LAST  ANNUAL   MESSAGE  — THE   PRESI- 
DENT'S GREAT  ERRORS— JEFFERSON  DAVIS'S  ADVICE. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  1860,  Congress  again 
assembled  for  the  last  short  session  under  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Administration,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  President  sent  in  his 

LAST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : — 
Throughout  the  year  since  our  last  meeting,  the  country  has 
been  eminently  prosperous  in  all  its  material  interests.  The 
general  health  has  been  excellent,  our  harvests  have  been  abun- 
dant, and  plenty  smiles  throughout  the  land.  Our  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  been  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
industry,  and  have  yielded  fair  and  ample  returns.  In  short, 
no  nation  in  the  tide  of  time  has  ever  presented  a  spectacle  of 
greater  material  prosperity  than  we  have  done,  until  within  a 
very  recent  period. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so  extensively  prevails, 
and  the  Union  of  the  States,  which  is  the  source  of  all  these 
blessings,  is  threatened  with  destruction  ? 

The  long-continued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the 
Northern  people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  has  at  length  produced  its  natural  effects.  The  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union  are  now  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  the  time  has  arrived,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  when  hostile  geographical  parties  have  been  formed. 
I  have  long  foreseen,  and  often  forewarned  my  countrymen 
of  the  now  impending  danger.     This  does  not  proceed  solely 
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from  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islatures to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  nor  from  the 
efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  All  or  any  of  these  evils  might  have  been  endured 
by  the  South,  without  danger  'to  the  Union  (as  others  have 
been),  in  the  hope  that  time  and  reflection  might  apply  the 
remedy.  The  immediate  peril  arises,  not  so  much  from  these 
causes,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  incessant  and  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  throughout  the  North  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at  length  produced  its  malign 
influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions 
of  freedom.  Hence  a  sense  of  security  no  longer  exists  around 
the  family  altar.  This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place 
to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrections.  Many  a  matron 
throughout  the  South  retires  at  night  in  dread  of  what  may 
befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the  morning.  Should  this 
apprehension  of  domestic  danger,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
extend  and  intensify  itself  until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of 
the  Southern  people,  then  disunion  will  become  inevitable. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses; and  no  political  union,  however  fraught  with  blessings 
and  benefits  in  all  other  respects,  can  long  continue,  if  the  nec- 
essary consequence  be  to  render  the  homes  and  the  firesides  of 
nearly  half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hopelessly  insecure. 
Sooner  or  later  the  bonds  of  such  a  union  must  be  severed. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived; 
and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  would  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  throughout  all  generations. 

But  let  us  take  warning  in  time,  and  remove  the  cause  of 
danger.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  for  five  and  twenty  years 
the  agitation  at  the  North  against  slavery  has  been  incessant. 
In  1835,  pictorial  hand-bills  and  inflammatory  appeals  were  cir- 
culated extensively  throughout  the  South  of  a  character  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  and,  in  the  language  of 
General  Jackson,  "  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection  and  pro- 
duce all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war."  This  agitation  has  ever 
since  been  continued  by  the  public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of 
State  and  county  conventions,  and  by  Abolition  sermons  and 
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lectur.es.  The  time  of  Congress  has  been  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject ;  and  appeals,  in  pamphlet 
and  other  forms,  indorsed  by  distinguished  names,  have  been 
sent  forth  from  this  central  point  and  spread  broadcast  over 
the  Union. 

How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people  to  settle  the 
slavery  question  forever,  and  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to 
this  distracted  country !  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the 
Slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be  let  alone  and  per- 
mitted to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 
As  sovereign  States,  they  and  they  alone  are  responsible  before 
God  and  the  world  for  the  slavery  existing  among  them.  For 
this  the  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and  have 
no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in 
Russia  or  in  Brazil. 

Upon  their  good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  confess, 
I  still  greatly  rely.  Without  their  aid  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  President,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  own  political 
proclivities,  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  among  the  States. 
Wisely  limited  and  restrained  as  is  his  power  under  our  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but  little  for  good  or 
for  evil  on  such  a  momentous  question. 

And  this  brings  me  to  observe,  that  the  election  of  any  one 
of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  office  of  President  does  not  of  itself 
afford  just  cause  for  dissolving  the  Union.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  if  his  election  has  been  effected  by  a  mere  plurality 
and  not  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  has  resulted  from  tran- 
sient and  temporary  causes,  which  may  probably  never  again 
occur.  In  order  to  justify  a  resort  to  revolutionary  resistance 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  guilty  of  "a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise"  of  powers  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  The  late  Presidential  election,  however,  has  been 
held  in  strict  conformity  with  its  express  provisions.  How,  then, 
can  the  result  justify  a  revolution  to  destroy  this  very  Constitu- 
tion? Eeason,  justice,  a  regard  for  the  Constitution,  all  require 
that  we  shall  wait  for  some  overt  and  dangerous  act  on  the  part 
of  the  President  elect,  before  resorting  to  such  a  remedy.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  antecedents  of  the  President  elect  have 
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been  sufficient  to  justify  the  fears  of  the  South  that  he  will 
attempt  to  invade  their  Constitutional  rights.  But  are  such 
apprehensions  of  contingent  danger  in  the  future  sufficient  to 
justify  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  noblest  system  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  mortals?  From  the  very  nature  of 
his  office,  and  its  high  responsibilities,  he  must  necessarily  be 
conservative.  The  stern  duty  of  administering  the  vast  and 
complicated  concerns  of  this  Government  affords  in  itself  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  attempt  any  violation  of  a  clear 
Constitutional  right. 

After  all,  he  is  no  more  than  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of 
the  Government.  His  province  is  not  to  make  but  to  execute 
the  laws;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  history  that,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  efforts  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  no 
single  act  has  ever  passed  Congress,  unless  we  may  possibly 
except  the  Missouri  Compromise,  impairing  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  rights  of  the  South  to  their  property  in  slaves.  And 
it  may  also  be  observed,  judging  from  present  indications,  that 
no  probability  exists  of  the  passage  of  such  an  act  by  a  majority 
of  both  Houses,  either  in  the  present  or  the  next  Congress. 
Surely,  under  these  circumstances  we  ought  to  be  restrained 
from  present  action  by  the  precept  of  Him  who  spake  as  man 
never  spoke  that  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
The  day  of  evil  may  never  come  unless  we  shall  rashly  bring  it 
upon  ourselves. 

It  is  alleged  as  one  cause  for  immediate  secession,  that  the 
Southern  States  are  denied  equal  rights  with  the  other  States  in 
the  common  Territories.  But  by  what  authority  are  these 
denied?  Not  by  Congress,  which  has  never  passed,  and  I  be- 
lieve never  will  pass,  any  act  to  exclude  slavery  from  these 
Territories.  And  certainly  not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  solemnly  decided  that  slaves  are  property,  and  like  all 
other  property  their  owners  have  a  right  to  take  them  into  the 
common  Territories  and  hold  them  there  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution. 

So  far  then  as  Congress  is  concerned  the  objection  is  not 
to  anything  they  have  already  done,  but  to  what  they  may 
do  hereafter.  It  will  surely  be  admitted  that  this  apprehen- 
sion   of  future  danger  is   no   good  reason   for  an  immediate 
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dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature of  Kansas  on  the  23d  February,  1860,  passed  in  great 
haste  an  act  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  declaring  that 
slavery  "is  and  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  this  Territory.'' 
Such  an  act,  however,  plainly  violating  the  rights  of  property 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  will  surely  be  declared  void  by  the 
judiciary,  whenever  it  shall  be  presented  in  a  legal  form. 

Only  three  days  after  my  inauguration  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  solemnly  adjudged  that  this  power  did  not 
exist .  in  a  Territorial  Legislature.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fac- 
tious temper  of  the  times  that  the  correctness  of  this  decision  has 
been  extensively  impugned  before  the  people,  and  the  question 
has  given  rise  to  angry  political  conflicts  throughout  the  country. 
Those  who  have  appealed  from  this  judgment  of  our  highest 
Constitutional  tribunal  to  popular  assemblies,  would,  if  they 
could,  invest  a  Territorial  Legislature  with  power  to  annul  the 
sacred  rights  of  property.  This  power  Congress  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  exercise.  Every  State 
Legislature  in  the  Union  is  forbidden  by  its  own  constitution 
to  exercise  it.  It  can  not  be  exercised  in  any  State  except  by 
the  people  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity  when  framing  or 
amending  their  State  constitution.  In  like  manner  it  can  only 
be  exercised  by  the  people  of  a  Territory,  represented  in  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  framiDg  a  constitution 
preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Then,  and 
not  until  then,  are  they  invested  with  power  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 
This  is  an  act  of  sovereign  authority  and  not  of  subordinate 
Territorial  legislation.  Were  it  otherwise,  then  indeed  would 
the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  Territories  be  destroyed,  and 
the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  would  depend  not  upon  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  but  upon  the  shifting  majorities 
of  an  irresponsible  Tentorial  Legislature.  Such  a  doctrine, 
from  its  intrinsic  unsoundness  can  not  long  influence  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  people,  much  less  can  it  afford  a  good 
reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  most  palpable  violations  of  Constitutional  duty  which 
have  yet  been  committed  consist  in  the  acts  of  different  State 
Legislatures  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
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It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  these  acts  neither 
Congress  nor  any  President  can  justly  be  held  responsible.  Hav- 
ing been  passed  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  are 
therefore  null  and  void.  All  the  courts,  both  State  and  National, 
before  whom  the  question  has  arisen,  have,  from  the  beginning, 
declared  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  be  Constitutional.  The 
single  exception  is  that  of  a  State  court  in  Wisconsin ;  and  this 
lias  not  only  been  reversed  by  the  proper  appellate  tribunal, 
but  has  met  with  such  universal  reprobation  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  from  it  as  a  precedent.  The  validity  of  this  law  has 
been  established  over  and  over  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  with  perfect  unanimity.  It  is  founded  upon 
an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  requiring  that  fugitive 
slaves  who  escape  from  service  in  one  State  to  another  shall  be 
"delivered  up"  to  their  masters.  Without  this  provision  it  is 
a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  Constitution  itself  could 
never  have  been  adopted  by  the  convention.  In  one  form  or 
other  under  the  acts  of  1793  and  1850,  both  being  substan- 
tially the  same,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  from  the  days  of  Washington  until  the  present  mo- 
ment. Here,  then,  a  clear  case  is  presented,  in  -which  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  next  President,  as  it  has  been  my  own,  to 
act  with  vigor  in  executing  this  supreme  law  against  the  con- 
flicting enactments  of  State  Legislatures.  Should  he  fail  in 
the  performance  of  this  high  duty,  he  will  then  have  mani- 
fested a  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  people  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  But  are  we  to  presume  in  advance  that  he  will  thus 
violate  his  duty?  This  would  be  at  war  with  every  principle 
of  justice  and  of  Christian  charity.  Let  us  wait  for  the  overt 
act.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  carried  into  execution 
in  every  contested  case  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Administration ;  though  often,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  with  great 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  master,  and  with  considerable 
expense  to  the  Government.  Let  us  trust  that  the  State  Leg- 
islatures will  repeal  their  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  enact- 
ments. Unless  this  shall  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  human  power  to  save  the  Union. 

The  Southern  States,  standing  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  have  a  right  to  demand  this  act  of  justice  from  the  States 
of  the  North.  Should  it  be  refused,  then*  the  Constitution,  to 
which  all  the  States  are  parties,  will  have  been  willfully  vio- 
lated by  one  portion  of  them  in  a  provision  essential  to  the  do- 
mestic security  and  happiness  of  the  remainder.  In  that  event, 
the  injured  States,  after  having  first  used  all  peaceful  and  Con- 
stitutional means  to  obtain  redress,  would  be  justified  in  revo- 
lutionary resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

I  have  purposely  confined  my  remarks  to  revolutionary  re- 
sistance, because  it  has  been  claimed  within  the  last  few  years 
that  any  State,  whenever  this  shall  be  its  sovereigu  will  and 
pleasure,  may  secede  from  the  Union  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  without  any  violation  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy ;  that  as  each 
became  parties  to  the  Union  by  the  vote  of  its  own  people  as- 
sembled in  convention,  so  any  one  of  them  may  retire  from  the 
Union  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  vote  of  such  a  convention. 

In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  Constitutional  remedy,  it 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  mere 
voluntary  association  of  States,  to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  bv 
any  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  If  this  be  so,  the  confed- 
eracy is  a  rope  of  sand,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the 
first  adverse  wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of  the  States.  In 
this  manner  our  thirt3r-three  States  may  resolve  themselves  into 
as  many  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  republics,  each  one  retiring 
from  the  Union  without  responsibility  whenever  any  sudden 
excitement  might  impel  them  to  such  a  course.  By  this  pro- 
cess a  Union  might  be  entirely  broken  into  fragments  in  a  few 
weeks  which  cost  our  forefathers  many  years  of  toil,  privation, 
and  blood  to  establish. 

Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  history  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  After  it  was 
framed  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  care,  it  was  submitted 
to  conventions  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. Its  provisions  were  discussed  at  length  in  these  bodies, 
composed  of  the  first  men  of  the  country.  Its  opponents  con- 
tended that  it  conferred  powers  upon  the  Federal  Government 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  whilst  its  advocates  main- 
tained that,  under  a  fair  construction  of  the  intsrument,  there 
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was  no  foundation  for  such  apprehensions.  In  that  mighty 
struggle  between  the  first  intellects  of  this  or  any  other  country 
it  never  occurred  to  any  individual,  either  among  its  oppo- 
nents or  advocates,  to  assert,  or  even  to  intimate,  that  their 
efforts  were  all  vain  labor,  because  the1  moment  that  any  State 
felt  herself  aggrieved  she  might  secede  from  the  Union.  What 
a  crushing  argument  would  this  have  proved  against  those 
who  dreaded  that  the  rights  of  the  States  would  be  endangered 
by  the  Constitution !  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  the  origin  of  the  Federal  Government  that  such  a 
proposition  was  first  advanced.  It  was  then  met  and  refuted 
by  the  conclusive  arguments  of  General  Jackson,  who,  in  his 
message  of  the  16th  January,  1833,  transmitting  the  Nullifying 
Ordinance  of  South  Carolina  to  Congress,  employs  the  follow- 
ing language:  "The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State  to 
absolve  themselves  at  will  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  States  from  their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this 
Union,  can  not  be  acknowledged.  Such  authority  is  believed 
to  be  utterly  repugnant,  both  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
General  Government  is  constituted,  and  to  the  objects  which  it 
was  expressly  formed  to  attain." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  gives 
countenance  to  such  a  theory.  It  is  altogether  founded  upon 
inference,  not  from  any  language  contained  in  the  instrument 
itself,  but  from  the  sovereign  eharacter  of  the  several  States 
by  which  it  was  ratified.  But  is  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  State, 
like  an  individual,  to  yield  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  rights  to 
secure  the  remainder?  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
has  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,  "  It  was  formed 
by  the  States — that  is,  by  the  people  in  each  of  the  States  act- 
ing in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity;  and  formed  conse- 
quently by  the  same  authority  which  formed  the  State  consti- 
tutions." "Nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
created  by  the  Constitution,  less  a  government,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  than  the 
governments  created  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States  are 
within  their  several  spheres.  It  is,  like  them,  organized  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments.     It  operates, 
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like  them,  directly  on  persons  and  things ;  and,  like  them,  it 
has  at  command  a  physical  force  for  executing  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  it.'' 

It  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  annulled  at 
the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  old 
articles  of  confederation  were  entitled :  "  Articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  union  between  the  States ;"  and  by  the  thir- 
teenth article  it  is  expressly  declared  that  "the  articles  of  this 
confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and 
the  Union  shall  be  perpetual."  The  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  having  express  reference  to  the  articles 
of  confederation,  recites  that  it  was  established  "in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union."  And  yet  it  is  contended  that  this 
"more  perfect  union"  does  not  include  the  essential  attribute 
of  perpetuity. 

But  that  the  unioD  was  designed  to  be  perpetual,  appears 
conclusively  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal  Government.  These 
powers  embrace  the  very  highest  attributes  of  national  sover- 
eignty. They  place  both  the  sword  and  the  purse  under  its 
control.  Congress  has  power  to  make  war  and  to  make  peace, 
to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  governments.  It  is  invested  with  the  power  to 
coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  other  high  powers  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Government.  In  order 
to  carry  the  enumerated  powers  into  effect,  Congress  possesses 
the  exclusive  right  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports,  and,  in 
common  with  the  States,  to  lay  and  collect  all  other  taxes. 

But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  conferred  these  high 
powers  upon  Congress,  but  it  has  adopted  effectual  'means  to 
restrain  the  States  from  interfering  with  their  exercise.  For 
that  purpose  it  has  in  strong  prohibitory  language  expressly 
declared  that  "  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
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Moreover,  "  without  the  consent  of  Congress  no  State  shall  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  any  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws," 
and  if  they  exceed  this  amount,  the  excess  shall  belong  to  the 
United  States.  And  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  an- 
other State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay." 

In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
these  high  powers  against  State  interposition,  it  is  provided 
"  that  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  solemn  sanction  of  religion  has  bee"n  superadded  to  the 
obligations  of  official  duty,  and  all  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  all  members  of  State  Legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  "  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution." 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these  powers,  the  Constitution 
has  established  a  perfect  Government  in  all  its  forms,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial;  and  this  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  acts  directly  upon  the  individual  citizens  of 
every  State,  and  executes  it  own  decrees  by  the  agency  of  its 
own  officers.  In  this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  old  confederation,  which  was  confined  to 
making  requisitions  on  the  States  in  their  sovereign  character. 
This  left  it  in  the  discretion  of  each  whether  to  obey  or  to  re- 
fuse, and  they  often  declined  to  comply  with  such  requisitions. 
It  thus  became  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  bar- 
rier, and,  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  to  establish 
a  government  which  could  act  directly  upon  the  people  and 
execute  its  own  laws  without  the  intermediate  agency  of  the 
States.     This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States.  In  short,  the  Government  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  deriving  its  authority  from  the  sovereign  people 
of  each  of  the  several  States,  has  precisely  the  same  right  to 
exercise  its  power  over  the  people  of  all  these  States  in  the 
enumerated  cases,  that  each  one  of  them  possesses  over  subjects 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  but  "reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people." 

To  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  each 
State,  and  is  as  binding  upon  its  people,  as  though  it  had  been 
textually  inserted  therein. 

This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerful  Gov- 
ernment, invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  over 
the  special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers 
never  intended  to  implant  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction, nor  were  they  at  its  creation  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  providing  for  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  by 
its  framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  which,  at  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter,  would  vanish  into  thin  air,  but  a  sub- 
stantial and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resisting  the  slow  decay 
of  time,  and  of  defying  the  storms  of  ages.  Indeed,  well  may 
the  jealous  patriots  of  that  day  have  indulged  fears  that  a  gov; 
ernment  of  such  high  powers  might  violate  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States,  and  wisely  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict 
construction  of  these  powers  to  prevent  the  danger.  But  they 
did  not  fear,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
Constitution  would  ever  be  so  interpreted  as  to  enable  any 
State  by  her  own  act,  and  without  the  consent  of  her  sister 
States,  to  discharge  her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their  Federal 
obligations. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  are  the  people  of  the  States  without 
redress  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? By  no  means.  The  right  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  governed  against  the  oppression  of  their  governments 
can  not  be  denied.  It  exists  independently  of  all  constitutions, 
and  has  been  exercised  at  all  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
Under  it  old  governments  have  been  destroyed  and  new  ones 
have  taken  their  place.  It  is  embodied  in  strong  and  express 
language  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence.     But  the 
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distinction  must  ever  be  observed  that  this  is  revolution  against 
an  established  government,  and  not  a  voluntary  secession  from 
it  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  Constitutional  right.  In  short,  let 
us  look  the  danger  fairly  in  the  face ;  secession  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  revolution.  It  may  or.it  may  not  be  a  justifiable 
revolution ;  but  still  it  is  revolution. 

What,  in  the  meantime,  is  the  responsibility  and  true  posi- 
tion of  the  Executive  ?  He  is  bound  by  solemn  oath,  before 
God  and  the  country,  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  from  this  obligation  he  can  not  be  absolved  by 
any  human  power.  But  what  if  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  events 
over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no  control?  Such,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the  State,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  means  of  the  Federal  judiciary  are  con- 
cerned. All  the  Federal  officers  within  its  limits,  through  whose 
agency  alone  these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution,  have  al- 
ready resigned.  We  no  longer  have  a  district  judge,  a  district 
attorney,  or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  necessary  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  remedial  justice  among  the  people  has  been  de- 
molished, and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  it. 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute-book  bearing  upon 
this  subject  are  those  of  the  28th  February,  1795,  and  3d 
March,  1807.  These  authorize  the  President,  after  he  shall 
have  ascertained  that  the  marshal,  with  his  posse  cornitatus,  is 
unable  to  execute  civil  or  criminal  process  in  any  particular 
case,  to  call  forth  the  militia  and  employ  the  army  and  navy 
to  aid  him  in  performing  this  service,  having  first  by  procla- 
mation commanded  the  insurgents  "  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  limited  time." 
This  duty  can  not  by  possibility  be  performed  in  a  State  where 
no  judicial  authority  exists  to  issue  process,  and,  where  there  is 
no  marshal  to  execute  it,  and  where,  even  if  there  were  such 
an  officer,  the  entire  population  would  constitute  one  solid  com- 
bination to  resist  him. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  provisions  proves  how  inad- 
equate they  are  without  further  legislation  to  overcome  a  united 
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opposition  in  a  single  State,  not  to  speak  of  other  States  who 
may  place  themselves  in  a  similar  attitude.  Congress  alone 
has  power  to  decide  whether  the  present  laws  can  or  can  not 
be  amended  so  as  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  objects  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ecuting the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  customs.  The  rev- 
enue still  continues  to  be  collected,  as  heretofore,  at  the  custom- 
house in  Charleston,  and  should  the  collector  unfortunately 
resign,  a  successor  may  be  appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Carolina.  This  has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent, 
"by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,"  "for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,"  etc.,  and  over  these  the 
authority  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,"  has  been  expressly - 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the  United  States  from 
this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  officer  in  command  of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency  the  re- 
sponsibility for  consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the 
heads  of  the  assailants. 

Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invested  with  no  such  discretion. 
He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore  exist- 
ing between  them,  much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  that  State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the  confed- 
eracy among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  de  facto  government, 
involving  no  such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do  this 
would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is  there- 
fore my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  the  whole  question  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  course  of  events  is  so  rapidly  hastening  for- 
ward that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise  when  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous  question  whether  you 
possess  the  power,   by  force  of  arms,  to    compel  a  State  to 
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remain  in  the  Union.  I  should  feel  myself  recreant  to  my  duty 
■were  I  not  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

The  question  fairly  stated  is :  Has  the  Constitution  del- 
egated to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission 
which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has  actually  withdrawn, 
from  the  confederacy?  If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  power  has  been  conferred 
upon  Congress  to  declare  and  to  make  war  against  a  State. 
After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or  to  any 
other  Department  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  manifest, 
upon  an  inspection  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  is  not  among 
the  specific  and  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress;  and 
it  is  equally  apparent  that  its  exercise  is  not  "necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  any  one  of  these  powers. 
So  far  from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to  Congress,  it 
was  expressly  refused  by  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  that  on  the 
31st  May,  1787,  the  clause  "authorizing  an  exertion  of  the  force 
of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent  State"  came  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Madison  opposed  it  in  a  brief  but  powerful  speech,  from 
which  I  shall  extract  but  a  single  sentence.  He  observed: 
"The  use  of  force  against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  decla- 
ration of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would 
probably  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution 
of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be  bound."  -Upon 
his  motion  the  clause  was  unanimously  postponed,  and  was 
never,  I  believe,  again  presented.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  8th 
June,  1787,  when  incidentally  adverting  to  the  subject,  he 
said :  "Any  government  for  the  United  States,  formed  on  the 
supposed  practicability  of  using  force  against  the  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  the  States,  would  prove  as  visionary 
and  fallacious  as  the  government  of  Congress,''  evidently  mean- 
ing the  then  existing  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation. 

Without  descending  to  particulars,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  the  power  to  make  war  against  a  State  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
Suppose  such  a  war  should  result  in  the  conquest  of  a  State: 
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how  are  we  to  govern  it  afterwards  ?  Shall  we  hold  it  as  a 
province  and  govern  it  by  despotic  power?  In  the  nature  of 
things  we  could  not,  by  physical  force,  control  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  compel  them  to  elect  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress,  and  to  perform  all  the  other  duties  depending 
upon  their  own  volition  and  required  from  the  free  citizens  of 
a  free  State  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  confederacy. 

But  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise  to  exercise 
it  under  existing  circumstances?  The  object  would  doubtless 
be  to  preserve  the  Union.  War  would  not  only  present  the 
most  effectual  means  of  destroying  it,  but  would  banish  all 
hope  of  its  peaceable  reconstruction.  Besides,  in  the  fraternal 
conflict  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  ex- 
pended, rendering  future  reconciliation  between  the  States  im- 
possible. In  the  meantime,  who  can  foretell  what  would  be 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  people  during  its. existence? 

The  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion,  and 
can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in  civil 
war.  If  it  can  not  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  must 
one  day  perish.  Congress  possesses  many  means  of  preserving 
it  by  conciliation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their  hand 
to  preserve  it  by  force 

But  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my  country- 
men to  pause  and  deliberate  before  they  determine  to  destroy 
this,  the  •  grandest  temple  which  has  ever  been  dedicated  to 
human  freedom  since  the  world  began.  It  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  by  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  by 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  The  Union  has  already  made  us  the 
most  prosperous,  and  erelong  will,  if  preserved,  render  us  the 
most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  every  for- 
eign region  of  the  globe  the  title  of  American  citizen  is  held 
in  the  highest  respect,  and  when  pronounced  in  a  foreign  land 
it  causes  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  to  swell  with  honest 
pride.  Surely,  when  we  reach  the  brink  of  the  yawning  abyss 
we  shall  recoil  with  horror  from  the  last  fatal  plunge. 

By  such  a  dread  catastrophe,  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  would  be  destroyed,  and  a  long 
night  of  leaden  despotism  would  enshroud  the  nations.  Our 
example  for  more  than  eighty  years  would  not  only  be  lost,  but 
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it  would  be  quoted  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  man  is  unfit  for 
self-government. 

It  is  not  every  wrong— nay,  it  is  not  every  grievous  wrong — 
■which  can  justify  a  resort  to  such  a  fearful  alternative.  This 
ought  to  be  the  last  desperate  remedy  of  a  despairing  people, 
after  every  other  Constitutional  means  of  conciliation  had  been 
exhausted.  We  should  reflect  that,  under  this  free  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  incessant  ebb  and  flow  in  public  opinion. 
The  slavery  question,  like  everything  human,  will  have  its  day. 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  has  reached  and  passed  the  culminating 
point.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  existing  excitement,  the 
Union  shall  perish,  the  evil  may  then  become  irreparable. 

Congress  can  contribute  much  to  avert  it,  by  proposing  and 
recommending  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  the 
remedy  for  existing  evils  which  the  Coustitution  has  itself  pro- 
vided for  its  own  preservation.  This  has  been  tried  at  different 
critical  periods  of  our  history,  and  always  with  eminent  success. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  article,  providing  for  its  own 
amendment.  Under  this  article  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  have  been 
"ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,"  and  have  consequently  become  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  this  process  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  clause 
prohibiting  Congress  from  passing  any  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press,  or  of  the  right  of  petition.  To  this  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  secures  the  people  against 
any  abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such  were 
the  apprehensions  justly  entertained  by  the  friends  of  State 
Rights  at  that  period  as  to  have  rendered  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  Constitution  could  have  long  survived  without 
those  amendments. 

Again  the  Constitution  was  amended,  by  the  same  process, 
after  the  election  of  President  Jefferson  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  February,  1803.  This  amendment  was  rendered 
necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  dangers  which  had 
seriously  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  that  election.  The  article  for  its  own 
amendment  was  intended  to  secure  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
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conflicting  Constitutional  questions  like  the  present,  which 
might  rise  between  the  governments  of  the  States  and  that  of 
the  United  States.  This  appears  from  contemporaneous  his- 
tory. In  this  connection  I  shall  merely  call  attention  to  a  few 
sentences  in  Mr.  Madison's  justly  celebrated  report,  in  1799,  to 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  In  this  he  ably  and  conclusively 
defended  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  Legislature  against  the 
strictures  of  several  other  State  Legislatures.  These  were  mainly 
founded  upon  the  protest  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  against 
the  "Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,"  as  "palpable  and  alarming  in- 
fractions of  the  Constitution."  In  pointing  out  the  peaceful 
and  Constitutional  remedies — and  he  referred  to  none  other — 
to  which  the  States  were  authorized  to  resort  on  such  occasions, 
he  concludes  by  saying  "  that  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
might  have  made  a  direct  representation  to  Congress,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  rescinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts,  or  they 
might  have  represented  to  their  respective  Senators  in  Congress 
their  wish  that  two-thirds  thereof  would  propose  an  explanatory 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  or  two-thirds  of  themselves,  if 
such  had  been  their  option,  might  by  an  application  to  Con- 
gress, have  obtained  a  convention  for  the  same  object."  This 
is  the  very  course  which  I  earnestly  recommend,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  "explanatory  amendment"  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  This  might  originate  with  Congress  or 
the  State  Legislatures,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  to 
attain  the  object. 

The  explanatory  amendment  might  be  confined  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  on  three 
special  points : 

1.  An  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
in  the  States  where  it  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  exist. 

2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  common  Ter- 
ritories throughout  their  Territorial  existence,  and  until  they 
shall  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe. 

3.  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  his 
slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State  to  another,  restored  and 
"delivered  up"  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  enacted  for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration 
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that  all  State  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  are  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  and  are  consequently  null  and  void. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  construction  of  the  Constitution 
has  already  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  what  more  ought  to  be  required?  The  answer  is, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
still  contest  the  correctness  of  this  decision,  and  never  will 
cease  from  agitation  and  admit  its  binding  force  until  clearly 
established  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  their  sover- 
eign character.  Such  an  explanatory  amendment  would,  it  is 
believed,  forever  terminate  the  existing  dissensions,  and  restore 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  States. 

It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  arbit- 
rament established  by  the  Constitution  itself  would  be  received 
with  favor  by  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  In  any  event, 
it  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  before  any  of 
these  States  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  Union. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office 
the  aspect  neither  of  our  foreign  nor  domestic  affairs  was  at  all 
satisfactory.  We  were  involved  in  dangerous  complications 
with  several  nations,  and  two  of  our  Territories  were  in  a  state 
of  revolution  against  the  Government.  A  restoration  of  the 
African  slav.e-trade  had  numerous  and  powerful  advocates. 
Unlawful  military  expeditions  were  countenanced  by  many  of 
our  citizens,  and  were  suffered,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  to  escape  from  our  shores  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  upon  the  unoffending  people  of  neighboring  Re- 
publics with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  difficulties,  we  experienced  a  revulsion  in  monetary 
affairs,  soon  after  my  advent  to  power,  of  unexampled  severity, 
and  of  ruinous  consequences  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  When  we  take  a  retrospect  of  what  was  then  our 
condition,  and  contrast  this  with  its  material  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  that  merciful  Providence 
which  has  never  forsaken  us  as  a  Nation  in  all  our  past  trials. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  Since  the  commencement  of  my  Administration  the 
two  dangerous  questions  arising  from  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
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Treaty,  and  from  the  right  of  search  claimed  by  the  British 
government,  have  been  amicably  and  honorably  adjusted. 

The  discordant  constructions  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty  between  the  two  governments,  which  at  different  periods 
of  the  discussion  bore  a  threatening  aspect,  have  resulted  in  a 
final  settlement  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  Government.  In 
my  last  annual  message  I  informed  Congress  that  the  British 
government  had  not  then  '*  completed  treaty  arrangements  with 
the  Republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  in  pursuance  of  the 
understanding  between  the  two  governments.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, confidently  expected  that  this  good  work  will  erelong  be 
accomplished."  This  confident  expectation  has  since  been  ful- 
filled. Her  Britannic  Majesty  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hon- 
duras on  the  28th  November,  1859,  and  with  Nicaragua  on  the 
28th  August,  1860,  relinquishing  the  Mosquito  protectorate. 
Besides,  by  the  former,  the  Bay  Islands  are  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  conform  in  every  important 
particular  to  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  on  the  17th 
October,  1856,  between  the  two  governments.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  British  government 
because  of  its  objection  to  the  just  and  important;  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  article  relating  to  Ruatan  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  forcibly 
to  visit  and  search  American  merchant-vessels  on  the  high  seas 
in  time  of  peace  has  been  abandoned.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  question  to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries 
which  has  existed  since  the  War  of  1812.  Whilst  it  remained 
open  they  might  at  any  moment  have  been  precipitated  into  a 
war.  This  was  rendered  manifest  by  the  exasperated  state  of 
public  feeling  throughout  our  entire  country  produced  by  the 
forcible  search  of  American  merchant-vessels  by  British  cruisers 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  American  peo- 
ple hailed  with  general  acclaim  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  our  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  "  to  protect 
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all  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search  or 
detention  by  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation."  These 
orders  might  have  produced  an  immediate  collision  between  the 
naval  forces  of  the  two  countries.  This  was  most  fortunately 
prevented  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
law  of  natious  as  expounded  by  her  own  most  eminent  jurists. 

The  only  question  of  any  importance  which  still  remains  open 
is  the  disputed  title  between  the  two  governments  to  the  Island 
of  San  Juan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Territory.  As  this 
question  is  still  under  negotiation,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  at 
the  present  moment  to  make  any  other  allusion  to  the  subject. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  private  char- 
acter to  the  people  of  this  country  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
auspicious  event.  In  its  consequences  it  can  not  fail  to  increase 
the  kindred  and  kindly  feelings  which  I  trust  may  ever  actuate 
the  government  and  people  of  both  countries  in  their  political 
and  social  intercourse  with  each  other. 

With  France,  our  ancient  and  powerful  ally,  our  relations 
continue  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character.  A  decision  has 
recently  been  made  by  a  French  judicial  tribunal,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  imperial  government,  which  can  not  fail  to 
foster  the  sentiments  of  mutual  regard  that  have  so  long  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  Under  the  French  law  no  person 
can  serve  in  the  armies  of  France  unless  he  be  a  French  citizen. 
The  law  of  France  recognizing  the  natural  right  of  expatriation, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  a  Frenchman,  by 
the  fact  of  having  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States",  has 
changed  his  allegiance,  and  has  lost  his  native  character.  He 
can  not  therefore  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  French  armies 
in  case  he  should  return  to  his  native  country.  These  princi- 
ples were  announced  in  1852  by  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
and  in  two  late  cases  have  been  confirmed  by  the  French  ju- 
diciary. In  these  two  natives  of  France  have  been  discharged 
from  the  French  army  because  they  had  become  American 
citizens.  To  employ  the  language  of  our  present  Minister  to 
France,  who  has  rendered  good  service  on  this  occasion:  "I 
do  not  think  our  French  naturalized  fellow-citizens  will  here- 
after experience  much  annoyance  on  this  subject."  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the   time   is  not  far  distant  when   the  other 
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continental  powers  will  adopt  the  same  wise  and  just  policy 
which  has  done  so  much  honor  to  the  enlightened  government 
of  the  emperor.  In  any  event,  our  Government  is  bound  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  naturalized  citizens  everywhere  to  the 
same  extent  as  though  they  had  drawn  their  first  breath  in  this 
country.  We  can  recognize  no  distinction  between  our  native 
and  naturalized  citizens. 

Between  the  great  empire  of  Eussia  and  the  United  States 
the  mutual  friendship  and  regard  which  has  so  long  existed  still 
continues  to  prevail,  and  if  possible  to  increase.  Indeed,  our 
relations  with  that  empire  are  all  that  we  could  desire.  Our 
relations  with  Spain  are  now  of  a  more  complicated  though 
less  dangerous  character  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 
Our  citizens  have  long  held  and  continue  to  hold  numerous 
claims  against  the  Spanish  government!  These  had  been  ably 
urged  for  a  series  of  years  by  our  successive  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives at  Madrid,  but  without  obtaining  redress.  The 
Spanish  government  finally  agreed  to  institute  a  joint  commis- 
sion for  the  adjustment  of  these  claims,  and  on  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1860,  concluded  a  convention  for  this  purpose  with  our 
present  Minister  at  Madrid. 

Under  this  convention  what  have  been  denominated  the 
"Cuban  claims,"  amounting  to  $128,635.54,  in  which  more 
than  one  hundred  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  interested,  were  rec- 
ognized; and  the  Spanish  government  agreed  to  pay  $100,000 
of  this  amount  "within  three  months  following  the  exchange 
of  ratifications."  The  payment  of  the  remaining  $28,635.54 
was  to  await  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  for  or  against 
the  "Amistad  claim;"  but  in  any  event  the  balance  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimants  either  by  Spain  or  the  United  States. 
These  terms,  I  have  every  reason  to  know,  are  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  holders  of  the  Cuban  claims.  Indeed,  they  have 
made  a  formal  offer,  authorizing  the  State  Department  to  settle 
these  claims,  and  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  Amistad  claim 
from  the  sums  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  Spain. 
This  offer,  of  course,  can  not  be  accepted.  All  other  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Spain,  or  of  subjects 
of  the  queen  of  Spain  against  the  United  States,  including  the 
"Amistad  claim,"  were  by  this  convention  referred  to  a  board 
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of  commissioners  in  the  usual  form.  Neither  the  validity  of 
the  Amistad  claim,  nor  of  any  other  claim  against  either  party, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cuban  claims,  was  recognized 
by  the  convention.  Indeed,  the  Spanish  government  did  not 
insist  that  the  validity  of  the  Amistad  claim  should  be  thus 
recognized,  notwithstanding  its  payment  had  been  recommended 
to  Congress  by  two  of  my  predecessors  as  well  as  by  myself, 
and  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  had  passed  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

They  were  content  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  board 
for  examination  and  decision  like  the  other  claims.  Both  gov- 
ernments were  bound  respectively  to  pay  the  amounts  awarded 
to  the  several  claimants  "at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be 
fixed  by  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  said  awards." 

I  transmitted  this  convention  to  the  Senate  for  their  Con- 
stitutional action  on  the  3d  of  May,  1860,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  succeeding  June  they  determined  that  they  would  "not 
advise  and  consent"  to  its  ratification.  These  proceedings  place 
our  relations  with  Spain  in  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  final  adjustment  of 
these  claims  will  devolve  upon  my  successor. 

I  reiterate  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1858,  and  repeated  in  that  of  December, 
1859,  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  from  Spain  by  fair 
purchase.  I  firmly  believe  that  such  an  acquisition  would  con- 
tribute essentially  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  both 
countries  in  all  future  time,  as  well  as  prove  the  certain  means 
of  immediately  abolishing  the  African  slave-trade  throughout 
the  world.  I  would  not  repeat  this  recommendation  upon  the 
present  occasion  if  I  believed  that  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  upon  conditions  highly  favorable  to  Spain,  could 
justly  tarnish  the  national  honor  of  the  proud  and  ancient 
Spanish  monarchy.  Surely  no  person  ever  attributed  to  the 
First  Napoleon  a  disregard  of  the  national  honor  of  France  for 
transferring  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  a  fair  equiva- 
lent, both  in  money  and  commercial  advantages. 

With  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  remaining  conti- 
nental powers  of  Europe,  including  that  of  the  sultan,  our 
relations  continue  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character. 
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The  friendly  and  peaceful  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  empire  of  China  has  produced 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  the 
18th  of  June,  1858,  has  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  convention  of  the  8th  November,  1858,  sup- 
plementary to  this  treaty  for  the  adjustment  and  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  China,  referred  to  in  my  last 
annual  message,  has  been  already  carried  into  effect  so  far  as 
this  was  practicable.  Under  this  convention  the  sum  of  500,- 
000  taels,  equal  to  about  $700,000,  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  in 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  out  of  the  one- 
fifth  of  the  receipts  for  tonnage,  import,  and  export  duties  on 
American  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Canton,  Shanghai,  Fuchau ; 
and  it  was  "agreed  that  this  amount  shall  be  in  full  liquidation 
of  all  claims  of  American  citizens  at  the  various  ports  to  this 
date."  Debentures  for  this  amount,  to  wit:  300,000  taels  for 
Canton,  100,000  for  Shanghai,  and  100,000  for  Fuchau,  were 
delivered,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  by  the  re- 
spective Chinese  collectors  of  the  customs  of  these  ports  to  the 
agent  selected  by  our  Minister  to  receive  the  same.  Since  that 
time  the  claims  of  our  citizens  have  been  adjusted  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1859,  and  their  awards,  which  proved  satisfactory  to 
the  claimants,  have  been  approved  by  our  Minister.  In  the 
aggregate  they  amount  to  the  sum  of  $498,694.78.  The  claim- 
ants have  already  received  a  large  proportion  of  the  sums 
awarded  to  them  out  of  the  fund  provided,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  remainder  will  erelong  be  entirely 
paid.  After  the  awards  shall  have  been  satisfied  there  will  re- 
main a  surplus  of  more  than  $200,000  at  the  disposition  of  Con- 
gress. As  this  will  in  equity  belong  to  the  Chinese  government, 
would  not  justice  require  its  appropriation  to  some  benevolent 
object  in  which  the  Chinese  may  be  specially  interested? 

Our  Minister  to  China,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  has 
remained  perfectly  neutral  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  the  Chinese  empire,  although,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Russian  Minister,  he  was  ever  ready  and  willing,  had 
the  opportunity  offered,  to  employ  his  good  offices  in  restoring 
peace  between  the  parties.     It  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice, 
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both  to  our  present  Minister  and  his  predecessor,  to  state  that 
they  have  proved  fully  equal  to  the  delicate,  trying,  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  which  they  have  on  different  occasions 
been  placed. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  concluded  at 
Yeddo  on  the  29th  July,  1858,  were  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  22d  May  last,  and  the  treaty  itself  was  proclaimed 
on  the  succeeding  day.  There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that, 
under  its  protection  and  influence,  our  trade  and  intercourse 
with  that  distant  and  interesting  people  will  rapidly  increase. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  with  unusual 
solemnity.  For  this  purpose  the  tycoon  had  accredited  three 
of  his  most  distinguished  subjects  as  Envoys  Extraordinary  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  who  were  received  and  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  kindness  both  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  returned  to  their  native  land  entirely  satisfied 
with  their  visit,  and  inspired  by  the  most  friendly  feelings  for 
our  country.  Let  us  ardently  hope,  in  the  language  of  the 
treaty  itself,  that  "  there  shall  henceforward  be  perpetual  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his 
majesty  the  tycoon  of  Japan  and  his  successors.'' 

With  the  wise,  conservative,  and  liberal  government  of  the 
empire  of  Brazil  our  relations  continue  to  be  of  the  most 
amicable  character. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  with 
the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1857,  has  been  long  delayed  from  acci- 
dental causes,  for  which  neither  party  is  censurable.  These 
ratifications  were  duly  exchanged  in  this  city  on  the  5th  of 
November  last.  Thus  has  a  controversy  been  amicably  termi- 
nated, which  had  become  so  serious  at  the  period  of  my  inaugu- 
ration, as  to  require  me,  on  the  17th  April,  1857,  to  direct 
our  Minister  to  demand  his  passports  and  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  convention  the  government  of  New  Granada  has 
specially  acknowledged  itself  to  be  responsible  to  our  citizens 
"  for  damages  which  were  caused  by  the  riot  at  Panama  on  the 
15th  April,  1856."    These  claims,  together  with  other  claims 
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of  our  citizens  which  had  been  long  urged  in  vain,  are  referred 
for  adjustment  to  a  board  of  commissioners.  I  submit  a  copy 
of  the  convention  to  Congress,  and  recommend  the  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Persevering  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  government  of  Costa 
Eica,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  these  have  finally 
prevailed.  A  convention  was  signed  at  the  city  of  San  Jose 
on  the  2d  July  last  between  the  Minister  resident  of  the  United 
States  in  Costa  Eica  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  that  Eepublic, 
referring  these  claims  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  their  awards.  This  convention  will 
be  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate  for  their  Constitu- 
tional action. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  Eepublic  of  Nicaragua 
have  not  yet  been  provided  for  by  treaty,  although  diligent 
efforts  for  this  purpose  have  been  made  by  our  Minister  resident 
to  that  Eepublic.  These  are  still  continued  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  remain  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
condition.  In  my  last  two  annual  messages  I-  discussed  exten- 
sively the  subject  of  these  relations,  and  do  not  now  propose  to 
repeat  at  length  the  facts  and  arguments  then  presented.  They 
prove  conclusively  that  our  citizens  residing  in  Mexico,  and  our 
merchants  trading  thereto,  had  suffered  a  series  of  wrongs  and 
outrages  such  as  we  have  never  patiently  borne  from  any  other 
nation.  For  these  our  successive  Ministers,  invoking  the  faith 
of  treaties,  had,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  persistently  de- 
manded redress  and  indemnification,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect.  Indeed,  so  confident  had  the  Mexican  authorities  become 
of  our  patient  endurance,  that  they  universally  believed  they 
might  commit  these  outrages  upon  American  citizens  with  abso- 
lute impunity.  Thus  wrote  our  Minister  in  1856,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "nothing  but  a  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  Government  and  of  its  purpose  to  punish  these  wrongs 
will  avail." 

Afterwards,  in  1857,  came  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  Mexico,  the  election  of  a  President  and  Congress  under 
its  provisions,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  President.     Within 
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one  short  month,  however,  this  President  was  expelled  from  the 
Capital  by  a  rebellion  in  the  army,  and  the  supreme  power  of 
the  Kepublic  was  assigned  to  General  Zuloaga.  This  usurper 
was,  in  his  turn,  soon  compelled  to  retire  and  give  place  to 
General  Miramon. 

Under  the  constitution  which  had  thus  been  adopted,  Senor 
Juarez,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  became  the 
lawful  President  of  the  Republic;  and  it  was  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  constitution  and  his  authority  derived  from  it  that 
the  civil  war  commenced,  and  still  continues  to  be  prosecuted. 

Throughout  the  year  1858  the  constitutional  party  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  In  the  previous  history  of  Mexico  a 
successful  military  revolution  at  the  Capital  had  almost  univers- 
ally been  the  signal  for  submission  throughout  the  Republic. 
Not  so  on  the  present  occasion.  A  majority  of  the  citizens 
persistently  sustained 'the  constitutional  government.  When 
this  was  recognized  in  April,  1859,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  its  authority  extended  over  a  large  majority  of 
the  Mexican  States  and  people,  including  Vera  Cruz  and  all 
the  other  important  sea-ports  of  the  Republic.  From  that 
period  our  commerce  with  Mexico  began  to  revive,  and  the 
constitutional  government  has  afforded  it  all  the  protection  in 
its  power. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  Miramon  still  held  sway  at 
the  Capital  and  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  continued 
its  outrages  against  the  few  American  citizens  who  still  had  the 
courage  to  remain  within  its  power.  To  cap  the  climax,  after 
the  battle  of  Tacubaya,  in  April,  1859,  General  Marqiiez 
ordered  three  citizens  of  the  United  States,  two  of  them  physi- 
cians, to  he  seized  in  the  hospital  at  that  place,  taken  out  and 
shot,  without  crime  and  without  trial.  This  was  done,  notwith- 
standing our  unfortunate  countrymen  were  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  affording  relief  to  the  soldiers  of 
both  parties  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  them. 

The  time  had  arrived,  in  my  opinion,  when  this  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  exert  its  power  to  avenge  and  redress  the 
wrongs  of  our  citizens  and  to  afford  them  protection  in  Mexico. 
The  interposing  obstacle  was  that  the  portion  of  the  country 
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under  the  sway  of  Miramon  could  not  be  reached  without  pass- 
ing over  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constitutional 
government.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  recommend  to  Congress,  in  my  last  annual  message,  the  em- 
ployment, of  a  sufficient  military  force  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  where  the  government  of  Miramon  was  to  be  found, 
with  or,  if  need  be,  without  the  consent  of  the  Juarez  govern- 
ment, though  it  was  not  doubted  that  this  consent  could  be 
obtained.  Never  have  I  had  a  clearer  conviction  on  any  subject 
than  of  the  justice,  as  well  as  wisdom,  of  such  a  policy.  No 
other  alternative  was  left,  except  the  entire  abandonment  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  had  gone  to  Mexico  under  the  faith  of 
treaties  to  the  systematic  injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppression  of 
Miramon's  government.  Besides,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
simple  authority  to  employ  this  force  would  of  itself  have  accom- 
plished all  our  objects  without  striking  a  single  blow.  The 
constitutional  government  would,  then,  ere  this  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  would  have  been  ready  and 
willing,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  to  do  us  justice. 

>  In  addition,  and  I  deem  this  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, European  governments  would  have  been  deprived  of  all 
pretext  to  interfere  in  the  territorial  and  domestic  concerns  of 
Mexico.  We  should  thus  have  been  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  resisting,  even  by  force,  should  this  become  necessary, 
any  attempt  by  these  governments  to  deprive  our  neighboring 
Eepublic  of  portions  of  her  territory,  a  duty  from  which  we 
could  not  shrink  without  abandoning  the  traditional  and  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  American  people.  I  am  happy  to  observe 
that,  firmly  relying  upon  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  these 
governments,  there  is  no  present  danger  that  such  a  contingency 
will  happen. 

Having  discovered  that  my  recommendations  would  not  be 
sustained  by  Congress,  the  next  alternative  was  to  accomplish, 
in  some  degree,  if  possible,  the  same  objects  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  the  constitutional  government.  Such  treaties  were 
accordingly  concluded  by  our  late  able  and  excellent  Minister 
to  Mexico,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  last  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.  As  these  have  not  yet  received 
the  final  action  of  that  body,  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
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present  a  detailed  statement  of  their  provisions.  Still  I  may 
be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion  in  advance,  that  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  our  just  influence 
with  an  adjoining  Republic  as  to  whose  fortunes  and  fate  we 
can  never  feel  indifferent;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  considerable-  amount  towards  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  of  our  injured  fellow-citizens. 

At  the  period  of  my  inauguration  I  was  confronted  in 
Kansas  by  a  revolutionary  government  existing  under  what  is 
called  the  "Topeka  Constitution."  Its  avowed  object  was  to 
subdue  the  Territorial  government  by  force,  and  to  inaugurate 
what  was  called  the  "Topeka  Government"  in  its  stead.  To 
accomplish  this  object  an  extensive  military,  organization  was 
formed,  and  its  command  intrusted  to  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  my 
imperative  duty  to  exert  the  whole  Constitutional  power  of  the 
Executive  to  prevent  the  flames  of  ciyil  war  from  again  raging 
in  Kansas;  which,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
both  North  and  South,  might  have  extended  into  the  neigh- 
boring States.  The  hostile  parties  in  Kansas  had  been  inflamed 
against  each  other,  by  emissaries  both  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  to  a  degree  of  malignity  without  parallel  in  our  history. 
To  prevent  actual  collision,  and  to  assist  the  civil  magistrates 
in  enforcing  the  laws,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army  was 
stationed  in  the  Territory  ready  to  aid  the  marshal  and  his 
deputies  when  lawfully  called  upon  as  a  posse  comitatus  in 
the  execution  of  civil  and  criminal  process.  Still  the  troubles 
in  Kansas  could  not  have  been  permanently  settled  without 
an  election  by  the  people. 

The  ballot-box  is  the  surest  arbiter  of  disputes  among  free- 
men. Under  this  conviction  every  proper  effort  was  employed 
to  induce  the  hostile  parties  to  vote  at  the  election  of  delegates 
to  frame  a  State  constitution,  and  afterwards  at  the  election  to 
decide  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  Slave  or  Free  State. 

The  insurgent  party  refused  to  vote  at  either,  lest  this 
might  be  considered  a  recognition  on  their  part  of  the  Territo- 
rial government  established  by  Congress.  A  better  spirit, 
however,  seemed  soon  after  to  prevail,  and  the  two  parties  met 
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face  to  face  at  the  third  election,  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1858,  for  members  of  the  Legislature  and  State 
officers  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  result  was  the 
triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  party  at  the  polls.  This  decision 
of  the  ballot-box  proved  clearly  that  this  party  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  removed  the  danger  of  civil  war.  From  that  time 
we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  Topeka  government,  and 
all  serious  danger  of  revolutionary  troubles  in  Kansas  was  then 
at  an  end. 

The  Lecompton  constitution  which  had  been  thus  recognized 
at  this  State  election,  by  the  votes  of  both  political  parties  in 
Kansas,  was  transmitted  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  should 
present  it  to  Congress.  This  I  could  not  have  refused  to  do 
without  violating  my  clearest  and  strongest  convictions  of  duty. 
The  constitution  and  all  the  proceedings  which  preceded  and 
followed  its  formation,  were  fair  and  regular  on  their  face.  I 
then  believed,  and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  would  have  been  best  consulted  by  its 
admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  especially  as  the  majority, 
within  a  brief  period,  could  have  amended  the  constitution 
according  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  If  fraud  existed  in  all 
or  any  of  these  proceedings,  it  was  not  for  the  President  but  for 
Congress  to  investigate  and  determine  the  question  of  fraud, 
and  what  ought  to  be  its  consequences.  If  at  the  first  two 
elections  the  majority  refused  to  vote,  it  can  not  be  pretended 
that  this  refusal  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  could  inval- 
idate an  election  fairly  held  under  lawful  authority,  even  if 
they  had  not  subsequently  voted  at  the  third  election.  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  constitution  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
people  as  I  always  desired;  but  the  precedents  are  numerous 
of  the  admission  of  States  into  the  Union  without  such  submis- 
sion. It  would  not  comport  with  my  present  purpose  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  their  final  action  has  removed 
the  last  vestige  of  serious  revolutionary  troubles.  The  desper- 
ate band  recently  assembled  under  a  notorious  outlaw  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  to  plunder  peaceful  citizens,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
speedily  subdued  and  brought  to  justice. 
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Had  I  treated  the  Lecompton  constitution  as  a  nullity  and 
refused  to  transmit  it  to  Congress,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
whilst  recalling  the  position  of  the  country  at  that  moment, 
what  would  have  been  the  disastrous  consequences,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Territory,  from  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive. 

Peace  has  also  been  restored  within  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  my  Administration  was  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion.  This  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
people,  animated  by  a  fanatical  spirit  and  intrenched  within  their 
distant  mountain  fastnesses,  might  have  made  a  long  and  formi- 
dable resistance.  Cost  what  it  might,  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Sound 
policy,  therefore,  as  well  as  humanity,  required  that  this  object 
should,  if  possible,  be  accomplished  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  sending  a  military  force  into  the 
Territory  sufficiently  strong  to  convince  the  people  that  resist- 
ance would  be  hopeless,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  them  a 
pardon  for  past  offenses  on  condition  of  immediate  submission 
to  the  Government.  This  policy  was  pursued  with  eminent 
success,  and  the  only  cause  for  regret  is  the  heavy  expenditure 
required  to  march  a  large  detachment  of  the  army  to  that 
remote  region,  and  to  furnish  it  subsistence. 

Utah  is  now  comparatively  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  the 
military  force  has  been  withdrawn,  except  that  portion  of  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  and  to  protect  the  emi- 
grant trains  on  their  way  to  our  Pacific  possessions. 

In  my  first  annual  message  I  promised  to  employ  my  best 
exertions,  in  co-operation  with  Congress,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  within  the  limits  of  a  wise  and 
judicious  economy.  An  overflowing  treasury  had  produced 
habits  of  prodigality  and  extravagance  which  could  only  be 
gradually  corrected.  The  work  required  both  tirrie  and  pa- 
tience. I  applied  myself  diligently  to  this  task  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  was  aided  by  the  able  and  energetic  efforts  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  executive  departments.  The  result  of 
our  labors  in  this  good  cause  did  not  appear  in  the  sum  total 
of  our  expenditures  for  the  first  two  years,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  expenditure   necessarily  incurred 
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in  the  Utah  expedition,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  Congress  during  this  period.  These  greatly 
exceeded  the  pay  and  mileage  of  the  members.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1858,  whilst  the  pay  and  mileage  amounted 
to  $1,490,214,  the  contingent  expenses  rose  to  $2,093,309.79, 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859,  whilst  the  pay  and 
mileage  amounted  to  $859,093.66,  the  contingent  expenses 
amounted  to  $1,431,565.78.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1860,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  all  its 
branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  exclusive  of  the 
public  debt,  were  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $55,402,465.46.  This 
conclusively  appears  from  the  books  of  the  treasury.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1858,  the  total  expenditure,  exclusive>of 
the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $71,901,129.77,  and  that  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1859,  to  $66,346,226.13.  Whilst  the 
books  of  the  treasury  show  an  actual  expenditure  of  $59,848,- 
474.72  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  including  $1,040,- 
667.71  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  Congress,  there  must  be 
deducted  from  this  amount  the  sum  of  $4,296,009.26,  with  the 
interest  upon  it  of  $150,000,  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,"  1860,  "for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenues  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Post-office 
Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859."  This  sum* 
therefore,  justly  chargeable  to  the  year  1859,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  of  $59,848,474.72  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  which  leaves  a 
balance  for  the  expenditures  of  that  year  of  $55,402,465.46. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  including  treasury-notes  for 
the  same  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1860,  amounted  to 
$3,177,314.62,  which,  added  to  the  above  sum  of  $55,402,- 
465.46,  makes  the  aggregate  of  $58,579,780.08. 

It  ought  in  justice  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  esti- 
mates from  the  departments  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860, 
were  reduced  by  Congress  below  what  was  and  still  is  deemed 
compatible  with  the  public  interest.  Allowing  a  liberal  mar- 
gin of  $2,500,000  for  this  reduction  and  for  other  causes,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  sum  of  $61,000,000,  or,  at  the 
most,  $62,000,000,  is  amply  sufficient  to  administer  the  Gov- 
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eminent  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  unless  contin- 
gent events  should  hereafter  render  extraordinary  expenditures 
necessary. 

This  result  has  been  attained  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  care  exercised  by  the  appropriate  departments  in  entering 
into  public  contracts.  I  have  myself  never  interfered  with  the 
award  of  any  such  contract,  except  in  a  single  case,  with  the 
Colonization  Society,  deeming  it  advisable  to  cast  the  whole 
responsibility  in  each  case  on  the  proper  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  general  instruction  that  these  contracts  should 
always  be  given  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  It  has  ever 
been  my  opinion  that  public  contracts  are  not  a  legitimate 
source  of  patronage,  to  be  conferred  upon  personal  or  political 
favorites ;  but  that  in  all  such  cases  a  public  officer  is  bound 
to  act  for  the  Government  as  a  prudent  individual  would  act 
for  himself. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  communicate  the  fact  that  since 
the  date  of  my  last  annual  message  not  a  single  slave  has  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  African  slave-trade.  This  statement  is  founded 
upon  a  thorough  examination  and  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  which  prevailed  some  time  since  among  a  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  in  favor  of  this  trade  seems  to  have 
entirely  subsided. 

I  also  congratulate  you  upon  the  public  sentiment  which 
now  exists  against  the  crime  of  setting  on  foot  military  expe- 
ditions within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed  from 
thence  and  make  war  upon  the  people  of  unoffending  States 
with  whom  we.  are  at  peace.  In  this  respect  a  happy  change 
has  been  effected  since  the  commencement  of  my  Administra- 
tion. It  surely  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  Christian  and 
patriot  that  such  expeditions  may  never  again  receive  counte- 
nance in  our  country,  or  depart  from  our  shores. 

It  would  be  a  useless  repetition  to  do  more  than  refer  with 
earnest  commendation  to  my  former  recommendations  in  favor 
of  the  Pacific  railroad ;  of  the  grant  of  power  to  the  President 
to  employ  the  naval  force  in  the  vicinity  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow-citizens  passing  in  transit 
Over  the  different  Central  American  routes  against  sudden  and 
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lawless  outbreaks  and  depredations ;  and  also  to  protect  Amer-  • 
ican  merchant-vessels,  their  crews  and  cargoes,  against  violent 
and  unlawful  seizure  and  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  Eepublics,  when  these  may  be  in  a 
disturbed  and  revolutionary  condition.  It  is  my  settled  con- 
viction that  without  such  a  power  we  do  not  afford  that  protec- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  which 
they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

I  again  recommend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  appointing  a  certain 
day  previous  to  the  4th  March  in  each  year  of  an  odd  number, 
for  the  election  of  Representatives  throughout  all  the  States. 
A  similar  power  has  already  been  exercised,  with  general  ap- 
probation, in  the  appointment  of  the  same  day  throughout  the 
Union  for  holding  the  election  of  electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  My  attention  was  ear- 
nestly directed  to  this  subject  from  the  fact  that  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress  terminated  on  the  3d  March,  1859,  without  making 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the  Post-office 
Department.  1  was  then  forced  to  consider  the  best  remedy 
for  this  omission,  and  an  immediate  call  of  the  present  Con- 
gress was  the  natural  resort.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  I  ascer- 
tained that  fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-three  States  composing  the 
confederacy  were  without  Representatives,  and  that  conse- 
quently these  fifteen  States  would  be  disfranchised  by  such  a 
call.  These  fifteen  States  will  be  in  the  same  condition  on  the 
4th  March  next.  Ten  of  them  can  not  elect  Representatives, 
according  to  existing  State  laws,  until  different  periods,  extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  August  next  until  •  the  months  of 
October  and  November.  In  my  last  message  I  gave  warning 
that  in  a  time  of  sudden  and  alarming  danger  the  salvation  of 
our  institutions  might  depend  upon  the  power  of  the  President 
immediately  to  assemble  a  full  Congress  to  meet  the  emergency. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
Government  will  require  a  modification  of  the  tariff  during 
your  present  session  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue. 
In  this  aspect  I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  my  last  two  annual  messages  in  favor  of  imposing 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  imported  articles  to 
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which  these  can  be  properly  applied.  From  long  observation 
and  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  specific  duties  are  neces- 
sary, both  to  protect  the  revenue  and  to  secure  to  our  manu- 
facturing interests  that  amount  of  incidental  encouragement 
which  unavoidably  results  from  a  revenue  tariff. 

As  an  abstract  proposition,  it  may  be  admitted  that  ad 
valorem  duties  would  in  theory  be  the  most  just  and  equal.  But 
if  the  experience  of  this  and  of  all  other  commercial  nations 
has  demonstrated  that  such  duties  can  not  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected without  great  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  then  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  resort  to  specific  duties.  Indeed,  from  the 
very  nature  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  this  must  be  the  result. 
Under  it  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  foreign  goods  will 
be  entered  at  less  than  their  true  value.  The  treasury  will, 
therefore,  lose  the  duty  on  the  difference  between  their  real 
and  fictitious  value,  and  to  this  extent  we  are  defrauded. 

The  temptations  which  ad  valorem  duties  present  to  a  dis- 
honest importer  are  irresistible.  His  object  is  to  pass  his  goods 
through  the  custom-house  at  the  very  lowest  valuation  neces- 
cary  to  save  them  from  confiscation.  In  this  he  too  often  suc- 
ceeds, in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers.  Hence 
the  resort  to  false  invoices,  one  for  the  purchaser  and  another 
for  the  custom-house,  and  to  other  expedients  to  defraud  the 
Government.  The  honest  importer  produces  his  invoice  to  the 
collector,  stating  the  actual  price  at  which  he  purchased  the 
articles  abroad.  Not  so  the  dishonest  importer  and  the  agent 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  manufactures  imported  from 
abroad  are  consigned  for  sale  to  commission  merchants,  who 
are  mere  agents  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  In  such 
cases  no  actual  sale  has  been  made  to  fix  their  value.  The 
foreign  manufacturer,  if  he  be  dishonest,  prepares  an  invoice 
of  the  goods,  not  at  their  actual  value,  but  at  the  very  lowest 
rate  necessary  to  escape  detection.  In  this  manner  the  dis- 
honest importer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  enjoy  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  honest  merchant.  They  are  thus  enabled 
to  undersell  the  fair  trader  and  drive  him  from  the  market. 
In  fact,  the  operation  of  this  system  has  already  driven  from 
the  pursuits  of  honorable   commerce  many    of   that  class  of 
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regular  and  conscientious  merchants  whose  character  through- 
out the  world  is  the  pride  of  our  country. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  specific  duties, 
so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable.  They  dispense  with  any  in- 
quiry at  the  custom-house  into  the  actual  cost  or  value  of  the 
article,  and  it  pays  the  precise  amount  of  duty  previously  fixed 
by  law.  They  present  no  temptations  to  the  appraisers  of  for- 
eign goods,  who  receive  but  small  salaries,  and  might,  by  under- 
valuation in  a  few  cases,  render  themselves  independent. 

Besides,  specific  duties  best  conform  to  the  requisition  in 
the  Constitution,  that  "no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another."  Under  our  ad  valorem  system  such 
preferences  are  to  some  extent  inevitable,  and  complaints  have 
often  been  made  that  the  spirit  of  this  provision  has  been  vio- 
lated by  a  lower  appraisement  of  the  same  articles  at  one  port 
than  at  another. 

An  impression  strangely  enough  prevails,  to  some  extent, 
that  specific  duties  are  necessarily  protective  duties.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious.  Great  Britain  glories  in  free  trade, 
and  yet  her  whole  revenue  from  imports  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment collected  under  a  system  of  specific  duties.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  Commercial  Treaty  of 
January  23,  1860,  hetween  France  and  England,  one  of  the 
articles  provides  that  the  ad  valorem  duties  which  it  imposes 
shall  be  converted  into  specific  duties  within  six  months  from 
its  date,  aud  these  are  to  be  ascertained  by  making  an  average 
of  the  prices  for  six  months  previous  to  that  time.  The  re- 
verse of  the  propositions  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth,  because 
a  much  larger  amount  of  revenue  would  be  collected  by 
merely  converting  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  a  tariff  into  equiva- 
lent specific  duties.  To  this  extent  the  revenue  would  be  in- 
creased, and  in  the  same  proportion  the  specific  duty  might  be 
diminished. 

Specific  duties  would  secure  to  the  American  manufacturer 
the  incidental  protection  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  under  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  to  this  surely  no  person  would  object.  The 
framers  of  the  existing  tariff  have  gone  further,  and  in  a  liberal 
spirit  have  discriminated  in  favor  of  large  and  useful  branches 
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of  our  manufactures,  not  by  raising  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  similar  articles  from  abroad,  but,  what  is  the 
same  in  effect,  by  admitting  articles  free  of  duty  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  their  fabrics. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  has  been  often  truly  remarked 
that  this  incidental  protection  decreases  when  the  manufacturer 
needs  it  most,  and  increases  when  he  needs  it  least,  and  consti- 
tutes a  sliding  scale  which  always  operates  against  him.  The 
revenues  of  the  country  are  subject  to  similar  fluctuations.  In- 
stead of  approaching  a  steady  standard,  as  would  be  the  case 
under  a  system  of  specific  duties,  they  sink  and  rise  with  the 
sinking  and  rising  prices  of  articles  in  foreign  countries.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  arrange  a  system  of  spe- 
cific duties  which  would  afford  additional  stability  both  to  our 
revenue  and  our  manufactures,  and  without  injury  or  injustice 
to  any  interest  of  the  country.  This  might  be  accomplished  by 
ascertaining  the  average  value  of  any  given  article  for  a  series 
of  years  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  by  simply  converting 
the  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  upon  it,  which  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  revenue  purposes,  into  the  form  of  a  specific  duty. 
Such  an  arrangement  could  not  injure  the  consumer.  If  he 
should  pay  a  greater  amount  of  duty  one  year,  this  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  lesser  amount  the  next,  and  in  the  end 
the  aggregate  would  be  the  same. 

I  desire  to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  treasury,  so  ably  and  clearly  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  in  his  report  to  Congress ;  and  to  recommend  that 
measures  be  promptly  adopted  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its 
pressing  obligations.  The  other  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  well  worthy  of  your  favorable  consideration. 

I  herewith  transmit  to  Congress  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Post- 
master-General. The  recommendations  and  suggestion  which 
they  contain  are  highly  valuable,  and  deserve  your  careful 
attention. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  details  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  on  my  request, 
agreed,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  to  carry  the  ocean  mails  be- 
tween our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.     Had  he  not  thus  acted, 
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this  important  intercommunication  must  have  been  suspended, 
at  least  for  a  season.  The  Postmaster-General  had  no  power  to 
make  him  any  other  compensation  than  the  postages  on  the 
mail  matter  which  he  might  carry.  It  was  known  at  the  time 
that  these  postages  would  fall  far  short  of  an  adequate  com- 
pensation, as  well  as  of  the  sum  which  the  same  service  had 
previously  cost  the  Government.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  a  com- 
mendable spirit,  was  willing  to  rely  upon  the  justice  of  Congress 
to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  I  therefore  recommend  that 
an  appropriation  may  be  granted  for  this  purpose. 

I  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  Attorney-General  were  I 
to  omit  the  mention  of  his  distinguished  services  in  the  meas- 
ures adopted  and  prosecuted  by  him  for  the  defense  of  the 
Government  against  numerous  and  unfounded  claims  to  land  in 
California,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment previous  to  the  treaty  of  cession.  The  successful  op- 
position to  these  claims  has  saved  the  United  States  public 
property  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  individuals 
holding  title  under  them  to  at  least  an  equal  amount. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  from  sources  which  I  deem 
reliable,  that  the  inhabitants  in  several  portions  of  Kansas  have 
been  reduced  nearly  to  a  state  of  starvation,  on  account  of  the 
almost  total  failure  of  their  crops,  whilst  the  harvests  in  every 
other  portion  of  the  country  have  been  abundant.  The  pros- 
pect before  them  for  the  approaching  winter  is  well  calculated 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every  heart.  The  destitution  ap- 
pears to  be  so  general  that  it  can  not  be  relieved  by.  private 
contributions,  and  they  are  in  such  indigent  circumstances  as 
to  be  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves. 
I  refer  the  subject  to  Congress.  If  any  Constitutional  measure 
for  their  relief  can  be  devised,  I  would  recommend  its  adoption. 

I  cordially  commend  to  your  favorable  regard  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  District.  They  are  eminently  entitled  to 
your  consideration,  especially  since,  unlike  the  people  of  the 
States,  they  can  appeal  to  no  government  except  that  of  the 
Union. 

This  wonderful  message  lays  Mr.  Buchanan  liable 
to  charges  peculiarly  unfortunate,  which  no   other 
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occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair  has  been  com- 
pelled to  bear.  Already  the  work  of  secession  had 
begun,  and  the  people  of  the  whole  country  looked 
with  extreme  anxiety  to  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
and  to  this  expression  from  the  President.  The  crisis 
had  at  last  come  in  the  Nation's  existence,  which 
demanded  a  test  of  all  its  powers,  and  the  Executive  • 
and  Congress  were  the  instrumentalities  to  which 
the  people  turned  for  a  solution  of  the  momentous 
difficulties.  Mr.  Buchanan's  past  course  did  not  lead 
the  people  of  the  North  to  hope  formuch  now,  yet 
with  great  concern  did  they  await  the  appearance  of 
this  message. 

Without  much  ceremony  the  President  strikes 
into  the  great  question  before  the  country,  placing 
at  the  door  of  his  own  section  the  origin  of  the 
trouble,  and  declaring  that  if  the  wrong  was  con- 
tinued, disunion  would  be  inevitable.  The  President 
then  hastens  to  repeat  his  utterly  indefensible,  if  not 
immoral,  dogma  that  "as  sovereign  States  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  responsible  before  God  and  the  world 
for  the  slavery  existing  among  them.  For  this  the 
people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  with  similar 
institutions  in  Russia  or  Brazil." 

In  speaking  •  of  this  part  of  the  message,  the 
editor  of  "  The  New  York  Tribune  "  wrote  : — 

"How  a  sane  man  could  talk  in  this  way,  in  full 
view  of  the  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  struggles  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  of  the  persistent  efforts  to  acquire  Cuba, 
and  'regenerate'  Central  America  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Slave  Power,  is  one  of  the  problems  reserved  for  solution 
in  some  future  and  higher  existence.  To  expose  its  in- 
consistency with  notorious  facts,  were  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort;  to  lose  temper  over  it  were  even  a  graver  mistake; 
the  proper,  fittest  frame  of  mind  wherein  to  contemplate 
it  is  one  of  silent  wonder." 

Unless  all  of  the  features  in  the  State  laws,  and 
otherwise,  objectionable  to  the  South,  should  be 
repealed  and  made  satisfactory  to  that  section,  no 
human  power  could  save  the  Union,  the  message 
positively  asserts.  And  after  fully  admitting  the 
fact  of  disunion,  and  especially  in  a  revolutionary 
sense,  founded  on  certain  rights  and  conditions,  the 
President,  with  clearness  and  force,  states  that  the 
election  of  any  citizen  as  Chief  Executive  could  not 
justly  be  taken  as  a  ground  for  secession. 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  denies  that  the  Government' 
is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  sovereign  States, 
a  "rope  of  sand,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by 
the  first  adverse  wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of 
the  States."  ■  "  The  Union  was  designed,"  says  Mr. 
Buchanan,  "to  be  perpetual,"  and  was  constituted 
with  powers  to  maintain  itself,  to  maintain  its  per- 
petuity; that  its  Constitution  was  binding  upon  each 
State ;  that  the  Government  was  a  powerful  sover- 
eignty; that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
had  a  thought  of  its  being  interpreted  so  as  to  admit 
of  peaceable  secession ;  and  that  he  as  President  was 
bound,  under  solemn  obligations  before  God  and  man, 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  and  from  this  duty  no 
human  power  could  absolve  him. 
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In  the  very  face  of  these  brave  and  true  assertions, 
the  President  begins  a  strain  which  leads  to  a  wholly 
opposite  conclusion.  He  says :  "  But  what  if  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been 
rendered  impracticable  by  events  over  which  he  could 
have  exercised  no  control?"  From  this  dangerous 
beginning  the  President  drifts  to  the  positive  decla- 
ration that  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  war 
upon  a  State ;  that  the  Union  rested  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  could  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
the  people  in  civil  war,  in  war  for  its  perpetuity 
(when  it  had  the  power  to  maintain  its  perpetuity) ; 
that  in  view  of  this  calamitous  condition  of  affairs, 
he  invoked  his  countrymen  to  pause  before  they 
began  the  work  of  destruction ;  and  terminates  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  plan  of  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  in  accord  with  the  demands  of  slavery. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba  is  again  recommended, 
and  financial  and  foreign  affairs  discussed  with  some 
air  of  satisfaction  to  himself. 

In  this  contradictory  and  pitiable  dilemma,  while 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  provided  the  means 
of  sustaining  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing the  want  of  power  in  Congress  or  the  Executive 
to  declare  war  against  or  coerce  a  State,  the  Pres- 
ident brings  forward  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  strengthen  the  weakness  he  has  so  fully 
revealed . 

That  a  sane  man  could  utter  all  this  drivel  and 
sophistry  is  now  wonderful,  if  anything  beneath  the 
sun  may  be  denominated  wonderful.     To  attempt  to 
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expose  such  opinions  would  be  a  worse  than  useless 
effort  at  this  day.  Subsequent  events  fully  demon- 
strated their  folly  and  mischievousness,  and  now 
they  themselves  could  be  worthy  of  preservation 
only  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the 
incompetency  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs,  or  at  least,  of  the  strange  and  unfortunate 
hallucination  in  which  they  groped.  Mr.  Buchanan 
subsequently  said  in  defense  of  this  message,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  home  at  Lancaster  : — 

"The  Republican  party  have  severely  but  unjustly  crit- 
icised this  portion  of  the  message  simply  because  they  have 
not  chosen  to  take  the  distinction  between  the  power  to 
make  war  against  a  State  in  its  sovereign  character,  and 
the  undoubted  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress  di- 
rectly against  individual  citizens  thereof  within  its  limits. 
It  was  chiefly  to  establish  this  very  distinction  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  framed.  The  Government  of 
the  old  Confederation  could  act  only  by  requisitions  on 
the  different  States;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  obeyed 
or  disobeyed  according  to  their  own  discretion.  In  case 
of  disobedience  there  was  no  resort  but  to  actual  force 
against  them,  which  would  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
Confederacy.  To  remove  the  necessity  for  such  a  dan- 
gerous alternative  the  present  Constitution,  passing  over 
the  governments  of  the  States,  conferred  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  power  to  execute  its  own 
laws  directly  against  their  people.  Thus  all  danger  of 
collision  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  was  re- 
moved, and  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the  Federal  Union 
established.  The  Republican  party  have,  notwithstanding, 
construed  the  message  to  mean  a  denial  by  the  President 
of  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  citizens  of  a 
State  after  secession,  and  even  after  actual  rebellion.     The 
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whole  tenor,  not  only  of  this  message,  but  of  the  special 
message  of  the  8th  January,  1861,  contradicts  and  dis- 
proves this  construction.  Indeed,  in  the  clause  of  the 
first,  immediately  preceding  that  relied  upon,  and  whilst 
South  Carolina  was  rapidly  rushing  to  secession,  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  execute  the  revenue  laws 
whenever  thes'e  should  be  resisted,  and  to  defend  the 
public  property  against  all  assaults.  And  in  the  special 
message,  after  South  Carolina  and  other  States  had  seceded, 
he  reiterated  this  declaration,  maintaining  both  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  employ  military  force  for  this  purpose." 

But  at  "Wheatland"  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  freer 
and  hence  a  braver  and  better  man  than  he  could 
be,  or  considered  himself  able  to  be,  at  Washington. 
And  there,  while  he  clung  to  the  rectitude  of  his 
purposes  and  Administration,  he  was  able  to  say, 
not  without  some  of  the  old  mixture  of  chicanery, 
however:  "Happily  our  civil  war  was  undertaken 
and  prosecuted  in  self-defense,  not  to  coerce  a  State, 
but  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  within  the 
States  against  individuals,  and  to  suppress  an  unjust 
rebellion  raised  by  a  conspiracy  among  them  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  conditions  were  as  favorable  during  the  latter 
days  of  his  Administration  for  undertaking  this  war 
in  self-defense,  and  for  the  same  purposes  he  men- 
tions, as  under  his  successor.  But  his  circumstances 
and  feelings  had  changed.  In  another  chapter  it  will 
be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  show  that,  although 
deeply  censured,  and  somewhat  misjudged  by  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  Republic,  and  never  from  the  outset  doubted 
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or  ceased  to  pray  for  its  final  and  complete  triumph. 
In  referring  to  this  last  annual  message,  and  his  final 
separation  from  the  men  to  whom  he  had  so  long  ad- 
hered, Mr.  Buchanan  says,  in  his  own  history  of  his 
"Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion: — 

"This  message  proved  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  to  the  Pro-slavery  party  in  the  Cotton 
States.  The  leaders  of  this  latter  party  in  Congress,  and 
especially  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  objected  to  it  because  of 
its  earnest  argument  against  secession,  and  the  determina- 
tion expressed  to  collect  the  revenue  in  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina  by  means  of  a  naval  force,  and  to  defend  the 
public  property.  From  this  moment  they  alienated  them- 
selves from  the  President.  Soon  thereafter,  when  he  re- 
fused to  withdraw  Major  Anderson  from  Fort  Sumter  on 
the  demand  of  the  self-styled  South  Carolina  Commis- 
sioners, the  separation  became  complete.  For  more  than 
two  months  before  the  close  of  the  session  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  President,  whether  of 
a  political  or  social  character,  had  ceased." 

In  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment," Jefferson  Davis,  after  saying  that  he 
received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  two  members 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  asking  him  to  hasten  to 
the  National  Capital  to  exert  his  influence  with  the 
President  in  shaping  this  message  to  harmonize  with 
the  opinions  of  these  Southern  leaders,  strangely 
writes : — 

"On  arrival  at  Washington  I  found,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, that  my  presence  there  was  desired  on  account 
of  the  influence  which  it  was  supposed  I  might  exercise 
with  the  President  in  relation  to  his  forthcoming  message 
to  Congress.     On  paying  my  respects  to  the  President  he 
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told  me  that  he  had  finished  the  rough  draft  of  his  mes- 
sage, but  that  it  was  still  open  to  revision  and  amendment, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  read  it  to  me.  He  did  so,  and 
very  kindly  accepted  all  the  modifications  which  I  sug- 
gested. The  message  was,  however,  afterwards  somewhat 
changed;  and,  with  great  deference  to  the  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  of  its  author,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  last  alterations  were  unfortunate,  so  much  so 
that,  when  it  was  read  in  the  Senate,  I  was  reluctantly 
constrained  to  criticise  it.  Compared,  however,  with  doc- 
uments of  the  same  class  which  have  since  been  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  reader  (the  old 
secession  reader)  of  Presidential  messages  must  regret  that 
it  was  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  successors  as  a 
model,  and  that  his  views  of  the  Constitution  had  not 
been  adopted  as  a  guide  in  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

At  the  moment  Mr.  Davis  received  this  urgent 
summons  to  go  to  Washington,  he  was  in  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  his  State  and  other  political 
leaders  concerning  the  secession  of  that  "Nation." 
While  this  affair  shows  how  completely  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  been  or  was  under  the  control  of  South- 
ern politicians,  it  also  suggests  the  fact  that  he  was 
slipping  away  from  this  influence,  or  that  his  Cabinet 
believed  that  he  was.  The  President's  message,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  very  unac- 
ceptable in  both  sections,  especially  among  extreme 
and  decided  men ;  and  its  very  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  a  fierce  controversy  in  Congress.  Its 
weakness  and  timidity  alarmed  and  disgusted  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  its  ambiguous  assault  on 
secession  and   State   Rights  was   distasteful  to  the 
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"Slave  Power."  One  of  the  most  extreme  and  un- 
reasonable among  the  Southern  malcontents  was 
Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  who  had  made  the  race  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  slavery  platform.  But 
the  debate  on  the  message  developed  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  slavery.  Some  of 
them  admitted  frankly  /that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede ;  that  seces- 
sion was  a  real  cause  of  war  if  the  other  States  or 
the  Government  saw  fit  to  look  upon  it  in  that  way; 
while  such  men  as  L.  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  declared 
that  secession  with  or  without  a  cause  was  a  right 
held  by  the  South.  The  President's  strong  position 
in  support  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, of  its  non-confederacy  or  non-voluntary 
association  character,  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
South,  nor  did  his  declarations  as  to  the  utter 
absence  of  power  anywhere  to  coerce  a  State  make 
amends  for  this  sin.  His  trifling  and  unphilosophical 
whim  about  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
over  separate  persons  and  not  States  only  farther 
irritated  explosive  characters.  Even  the  mild  and 
conservative  Crittenden  could  not  agree  with  the 
President,  as  he  thought  very  correctly  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  announcement  that  no  State  had  a  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Union  had  no  right  to  interpose  any  kind  of  obstacle 
to  the  secession  of  a  State,  were  quite  contradictory 
and  unfeasible  positions,  and  in  this  opinion  many 
others  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
loyal  half  of  it,  joined. 
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The  spirited  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
interpreted  the  message  in  this  manner: — 

"  South  Carolina  has  just  cause  for  seceding  from  the 
Union ;  that  is  the  first  proposition.  The  second  is,  that 
she  has  no  right  to  secede.  The  third  is,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  prevent  her  from  seceding.  That  is  the  Pres- 
ident's message  substantially." 

That  part  of  the  message  relating  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  was,  in  the  House,  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-three,  one  from  each  State. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

CONGRESS— EFFORTS  AT  COMPROMISE  FAIL— ON  THE  EVE 
OF  THE  REBELLION. 

THE  Morrill  Tariff  Bill  was  passed  in  Congress 
during  this  session,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent one  day  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Nevada  Territories  were  or- 
ganized at  this  session;  and  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  was  signed  by  the  President.  About 
the  only  thing  of  note  besides  done  in  this  short 
secession  session  of  Congress  was  the  passage  of 
the  following  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
approved  March  2,  1861 : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz. : 

"Article  XIII.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to 
the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress 
the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State." 

This  was  only  an  olive-leaf,  and  if  it  ever  could 
have  been  of  any  service  it  was  too  late  then.     The 
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Southern  Knights  were  preparing  for  the  conflict, 
which  they  expected  to  be  an  easy  one.  Congress- 
men from  South  Carolina  took  no  part  in  the  work 
of  this  session,  and  withdrew  soon  after  the  discus- 
sion began  on  the  President's  message;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  session  most  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  Southern  States  had  left  their  seats,  never  to 
return  to  them.  The  little  I  have  indicated  as  act- 
ually accomplished  in  this  session  conveys  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  "good,  bad,  and 
indifferent"  effort  which  was  made  in  both  Houses. 
Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  President's 
message  in  the  House,  a  committee  of  thirty-three 
members  was  appointed  to  take  that  part  of  it  into 
consideration  which  related  to  the  state  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee,  although  he  did  not 
vote  for  or  against  it,  saying  that  his  State  did  not 
send  him  there  to  make  compromises  or  patch  up 
difficulties;  that  Mississippi  would  soon  decide  the 
whole  subject  in  a  convention.  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ala- 
bama, said  that  his  State  was  preparing  to  follow 
South  Carolina,  and  that  he  had  no  interest  in,  or 
respect  for,  anything  which  occurred  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida, 
said  the  time  for  talking  of  compromise  was  passed, 
and  his  State  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise. Clopton,  of  Alabama,  said  that  temporizing 
would  not  do  any  longer,  and  that  secession  was  the 
only  remedy — a  remedy  to  which  the  South  had  the 
right  to  resort. 
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Other  Southern  members  made  similar  statements. 
Although  these  sentiments  were  not  unanimous  by 
any  means  on  the  Southern  side,  they  indicated  un- 
mistakably what  the  result  of  any  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion would  be.  The  Southern  leaders  had  deter- 
mined on  their  course.  They  had  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  present  the 
necessary  pretext.  They  were  not  to  be  turned  aside 
now  by  compromises  and  measures  in  which  they 
would  have  no  confidence;  and  ,all  their  temporizing 
and  pretensions  were  designed  to  gain  time  and  moral 
force.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  South  stiff- 
ened the  Republicans,  and  weakened  the  disposition 
to  favor  measures  looking  to  a  reconciliation  that  was 
defiantly  declared  to  be  impossible.  Still  a  number 
of  propositions  was  at  once  presented  to  the  House, 
and  finally  referred  to  the  committee  of  thirty-three. 
Some  of  these  propositions  were  of  a  novel  character. 

Thomas  C.  Hindman,  an  extreme  State-Rights 
Representative  from  Arkansas,  and  afterwards  a 
rebel  general,  proposed  that  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  all  the  protection  to  slavery  in 
the  Territories  and  otherwise  required  by  the  South ; 
and  also  providing  that  if  any  (sovereign)  State 
should  pass  a  law  obstructing  or  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  she  should,  for 
it,  be  deprived,  at  once,  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress as  a  punishment.  How  well  this  demonstrates 
what  has  been  before  said,  that  State-Rights  never 
did  mean  anything  but  the  rights  of  the  South  as 
growing  out  of  slavery,  and  that  when  slavery  was 
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in  consideration  neither  individuals,  courts,  Legis- 
latures, States,  nor  any  other  things,  were  of  the 
least  moment. 

John  W.  Noell,  of  Missouri,  actually  proposed 
that  the  office  of  President  be  abolished,  and  an 
"Executive  Council"  of  three  members  substituted, 
the  Union  being  also  divided  into  three  districts, 
and  some  of  the  Slave  States  divided  into  several 
States,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  political  equilibrium 
between  the  two  sections. 

John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  res- 
toration of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line,  as  also 
did  others.  And  even  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed a  strict  and  genuine  observance  of  all  the 
compromises  and  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  * 

John  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  proposed  to 
make  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  felony. 
William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  proposed  to  parcel 
out  the  territory  of  the  Nation  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  make  it  into  new  States;  to  pro- 
hibit Congress  from  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
slavery;  and  to  make  a  community  or  city  respon- 
sible for  double  the  value  of  fugitive  slaves  forcibly 
rescued.  Two  wonderful  features  of  Mr.  Hindman's 
proposition  were  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  the  Slave  States  a  negative  on 
all  acts  of  Congress  concerning  slavery;  that  the 
Federal  officers  serving  in  any  State  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  authorities,  and  that  all  his 
proposed  amendments  should  be  unamendable  for- 
ever.     The   notorious   Daniel   E.    Sickles,   of  New 
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York,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  secession  of  any  State;  authoriz- 
ing the  President  and  Senate  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  divide  the  public  property,  etc.,  and  em- 
powering the  President,  by  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  to  declare  by  proclamation  the  consent 
of  the  Government  to  the  secession.  What  could 
ever  save  a  nation  in  the  hands  of  such  men  but 
Grace,  and  amazing  Grace  at  that? 

Thomas  B.  Florence,  Administration  Democrat, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio, 
a  pro-slavery  Democrat  of  the  same  class,  presented 
elaborate  schemes,  in  many  respects  foolish  in  the 
extreme.  The  latter  proposed  a  division  of  the 
country  into  four  sections  and  basing  the  legislation 
in  Congress  on  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  section  to  which  the  legislation 
applied;  that  a  State  should  secede  by  the  consent 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  section  to 
which  it  belonged,  etc.  Mr.  Florence  proposed  restor- 
ing the  line  of  36°  30'  which  his  party  had  destroyed; 
giving  to  Maryland  only  the  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  prohibiting  any  State 
passing  a  law  to  obstruct  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act ; 
granting  slave-owners  right  to  travel  in  any  of  the 
States  with  their  peculiar  chattel;  making  a  county 
in  which  a  fugitive  slave  should  receive  protection  or 
rescue  liable  for  his  value  in  a  Southern  market;  and 
giving  any  State  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  etc. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  John  A.  Bingham, 
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of  Ohio,  a  Republican,  offered  a  resolution  directing 
the  committee  of  thirty-three  to  inquire  into  the 
legislation  necessary  to  provide  for  putting  down 
armed  rebellion.  Others  offered  similar  resolutions. 
Not  until  the  14th  of  January  was  this  committee  able 
to  make  a  report,  and  then  with  such  a  result  as  to 
show  that  all  efforts  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  were 
utterly  worthless.  Thomas  Corwin,  a  Republican  of 
some  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  pre- 
sented the  majority  report,  with  a  statement  that 
only  a  quorum  of  a  majority  was  agreed  on  all  the 
bills  and  resolutions.  So  many  as  seven  minority 
reports  were  made.  Three  of  those  from  Southern 
members  dissenting  from  the  majority  report,  with 
some  modification,  recommended  the  Crittenden 
proposition  which  in  the  meantime  had  appeared  in 
the  Senate.  M.  W.  Tappan,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
C.  C.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  made  a  report  having 
this  wise  conclusion  : — 

"Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  protection 
of  all  the  material  interests  of  our  country;  that  it  needs 
to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended;  and  that  our  extrica- 
tion from  our  present  difficulties  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  public  property  and 
enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  guarantees  for  par- 
ticular interests,  or  compromises  or  concessions  to  unrea- 
sonable demands." 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  calmer  and  abler  man, 
perhaps,  than  his  father,  John  Quincy  Adams,  made 
a  report  of  his  own,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
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of  thirty-three,  in  which  is   found  this   conclusive 
statement : — 

"The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  subscriber  has 
arrived  from  a  close  observation  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  this:  That  no  form  of  adjustment  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  recusant  States  which  does  not  incorporate 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  recognition  of 
this  obligation  to  protect  and  extend  slavery.  On  this 
condition,  and  on  this  alone,  will  they  consent  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  the  Constitutional 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  it  seems  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  proceed  a 
step  further  in  the  way  of  offering  unacceptable  proposi- 
tions. He  can  never  give  his  consent  to  the  terms 
demanded. 

"For  this  reason  it  is  that,  after  having  become  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  he  changed  his  course  and  declined 
to  recommend  the  very  measures  which  he  in  good  faith 
had  offered.  It  certainly  can  be  of  no  use  to  propose  as 
an  adjustment  that  which  has  no  prospect  of  being  received 
as  such  by  the  other  party.  Hence  he  feels  it  his  duty 
now  to  record  his  dissent  from  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues  in  introducing  any  measures  whatever  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House." 

Congress  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
session  a  theater  of  bitter  contention,  and  these 
.reports  only  increased  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  If 
there  were  many  unwise  and  unreliable  men  in'  Con- 
gress at  this  time,  there  were  also  many  eloquent, 
able,  and  upright  men,  and  while  there  never  had 
been  a  period  in  the  Nation's  history  having  so 
many  things  worthy  of  their  disgust  and  malediction, 
there   had  also  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
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things  were  presented  to  arouse  sentiments  of  alarm 
and  stimulate  eloquence,  patriotism,  and  extraor- 
dinary effort. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  now  the  only  theme 
worthy  of  note  before  Congress.  A  few  points  here 
and  there  from  the  debates  will  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Corwin  in  opening  the 
debate  in  favor  of  the  majority  report  made  known 
the  fact  that  the  measures  it  proposed  were  founded 
on  expediency  without  especial  reference  to  right. 
The  majority  had  taken  a  purely  conciliatory  ground; 
that  is,  looking  mainly  to  the  demands  of  the  South, 
providing  that  the  State  Legislatures  should  not  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  or  do 
anything  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  Union ;  that 
the  States  be  requested  to  repeal  their  personal 
liberty  laws ;  that  the  "institution"  of  slavery  be 
recognized  in  the  fifteen  States  where  it  then  was ; 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  be  faithfully  executed ; 
that  no  conflicting  conditions  were  recognized  in  the 
Union  which  could  not  be  harmonized ;  that  all  the 
States  should  faithfully  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
the  General  Government ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  laws,  protect  the  property, 
and  preserve  the  Union ;  and  that  the  States  revise 
their  laws  so  as  to  enable  citizens  of  all  other  States 
to  travel  and  sojourn  in  them  without  detriment. 

John  A.  Bingham  said  in  speaking  of  the  so- 
called  peaceable  plan  of  the  South : — 

"You  might  as  well  talk  about  a  peaceable  earth- 
quake  which    rends    the    earth    asunder   and   buries   its 
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inhabitants  in  a  common  ruin.  You  might  as  well  talk  to 
me  of  a  peaceable  storm  which  fills  the  heavens  with 
darkness  and  the  habitations  of  men  with  desolation  and 
death.  .  .  .  This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  startle 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  written  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  four  millions  of  men  and  their  descend- 
ants forever." 

Owen  Lovejoy  said  : — 

"  These  balls,  booming,  hissing,  disgracing,  and  defying 
the  flag,  burn  and  sting  to  the  very  quick  continually. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  compromise  and  conciliate. 
Never,  as  God  lives,  will  I  vote  for  a  particle  of  compro- 
mise until  that  insult  is  atoned,  apologized  for,  and 
avenged;  never!" 

The  fair  and  urbane  Edward  McPherson  said  of 
the  reasons  and  arguments  of  the  South  that  "  they 
were  complaints  without  foundation,  grievances  with- 
out actuality,  suffering  without  wounds,  oppression 
without  burdens,  and  apprehensions  without  reason." 

Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York,  said : — 

"This  hour  witnesses  the  fulfillment  of  all  we  have 
predicted  as  to  the  encroachment  and  demands  of  slavery. 
From  coercing  the  labor  of  one  race  it  places  its  hand  on 
our  throat,  and  in  the  language  of  the  highwayman,  de- 
mands our  money  or  our  life,  our  Government  or  our 
principles." 

Thaddeus  Stevens  said  that  the  complaints  of  the 
South  were  pretenses. 

"  The  restless  spirits  of  the  South  desire  to  have  a 
slave  empire,  and  they  use  things  as  excuses.  Some  of 
them  desire  a  more  brilliant  and  stronger  government 
than  a  republic.     The   domestic  institutions  and   social 
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inequality  of  their  free  people  naturally  prepare  them  for  a 
monarchy  surrounded  by  a  lordly  nobility,  for  a  throne 
founded  on  the  neck  of  labor." 

On  the  Southern  side,  John  S.  Millson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  State-Rights  man,  said,  in  speaking  against 
disunion,  substantially  that  no  adverse  legislation  in 
the  North  could  work  such  calamity  to  the  South  as 
disunion,  nor  justify  disunion,  yet  he  would  oppose 
every  attempt  at  coercion.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  a  brave 
and  upright  Texan,  pleaded  for  the  Union,  and  his 
subsequent  career  showed  the  earnestness  of  his 
conduct.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  and  sev- 
eral other  Southern  members,  supported  the  majority 
report  and  spoke  for  the  Union,  and  against  ex- 
tremes North  and  South.  Among  these  Southern 
Unionists  was  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  incorruptible  politicians  of 
his  day.  He  earnestly  counseled  listening  to  the 
complaints  of  the  South,  but  said  that  the  end  of 
partisan  license  had  been  reached,  a  license  which 
had  worn  the  mask  of  Government  for  thirty  years. 
He  spoke  of  the  paralysis  and  stupor  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  said  the  Constitution  and  laws  must  be 
sustained,  and  that  those  standing  in  the  way  of 
their  enforcement  must  either  be  destroyed  by  the 
power  of  the  Government,  or  they  must  destroy  it. 

But  these  hot  discussions  were  fruitless  and 
could  not  continue  always,  and  at  last  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Several  propositions  as  to  the  admission  of'  New 
Mexico  as  a  Slave  State,  the  calling  of  a  national  con- 
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vention,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  etc.,  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  question  on  the  main  report  was  defeated. 
But  this  was  subsequently  reconsidered  and  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  was  also  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  received  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  as  previously  stated. 

In  the  meantime  the  one  theme,  the  state  of  the 
country,  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  after  a  long,  bitter  pre- 
liminary discussion,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was 
appointed,  composed  of  five  Southern  men,  Powell, 
Crittenden,  Hunter,  Toombs,  and  Jefferson  Davis ; 
three  Democrats,  Douglas,  Bigler,  and  Rice  ;  and  five 
Republicans,  Collamer,  Seward,  Wade,  Doolittle,  and 
Grimes.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  this  committee 
Mr.  Crittenden  presented  to  it  the  plan  he  had 
already  plaeed  before  the  Senate,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"Whekeas,  serious  and  alarming  dissensions  have 
arisen  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  especially  their  rights  in  the  common 
territory  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  it  is  eminently 
desirable  and  proper  that  these  dissensions,  which  now 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  Union,  should  be  per- 
manently quieted  and  settled  by  Constitutional  provisions, 
which  shall  do  equal  justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby 
restore  to  the  people  that  peace  and  good-will  which 
ought  to  prevail  between  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds   of  both  Houses    concurring),  That  the  following 
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articles  be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  submitted  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  said  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  conventions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States : 

"Article  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate  north  of  latitude 
36°  30',  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  is  prohibited  while  such  territory  shall 
remain  under  Territorial  Government.  In  all  the  terri- 
tory south  of  said  line  of  latitude,  slavery  of  the  African 
race  is  hereby  recognized  as  existing,  and  shall  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  Congress,  but  shall  be  protected  as  prop- 
erty by  all  the  departments  of  the  Territorial  Government 
during  its  continuance.  And  when  any  Territory,  north 
or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundaries  as  Congress 
may  prescribe,  shall  contain  the  population  requisite  for  a 
member  of  Congress  according  to  the  then  Federal  ratio 
of  representation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  Government  be  republican,  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  Constitution  of 
such  new  State  may  provide. 

"Art.  2.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
situate  within  the  limits  of  States  that  permit  the  holding 
of  slaves. 

"Art.  3.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or 
either,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  nor 
without  just  compensation  first  made  to  such  owners  of 
slaves  as  do  not  consent  to  such  abolishment.  Nor  shall 
Congress  at  any  time  prohibit  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  members  of  Congress,  whose  duties  require 
them  to  be  in  said  District,  from  bringing  with  them  their 
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slaves,  and  holding  them  as  such  during  the  time  their 
duties  may  require  them  to  remain  there,  and  afterwards 
taking  them  from  the  District. 

"Art  4.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  prohibit  or 
hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slaves  are  by  law  per- 
mitted to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  be  by  land, 
navigable  rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

"Art.  5.  That  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  so 
to  provide,  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
who  shall  apply  for  it,  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive 
slave  in  all  cases  when  the  marshal  or  other  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  violence  or  intimidation,  or  when,  after  arrest, 
said  fugitive  was  rescued  by  force,  and  the  owner  thereby 
prevented  and  obstructed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  his  fugitive  slave  under  the  said  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuauce  thereof. 
And  in  all  such  cases,  when  the  United  States  shall  pay  for 
such  fugitive,  they  shall  have  the  right,  in  their  own 
name,  to  sue  the  county  in  which  said  violence,  intimida- 
tion, or  rescue  was  committed,  and  to  recover  from  it,  with 
interest  and  damages,  the  amount  paid  by  them  for  said 
fugitive  slave.  And  the  said  county,  after  it  has  paid  said 
amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for  its  indemnity,  sue 
and  recover  from  the  wrong-doers  or  rescuers  by  whom 
the  owner  was  prevented  from  the  recovery  of  his  fugitive 
slave,  in  like  manner  as  the  owner  himself  might  have 
sued  and  recovered. 

"Art.  6.  No  future  amendment   of  the   Constitution 
shall  affect  the  five  preceding  articles;  nor  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con-  * 
stitution  ;   nor  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
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of  the  fourth  article  of  said  Constitution,  and  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall 
authorize  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to  abolish  or  in- 
terfere with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  by  whose  laws  it 
is,  or  may  be,  allowed  or  permitted. 

"And  whereas,  also,  besides  these  causes  of  dissension 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  amendments  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  are  others  which 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  may  be 
remedied  by  its  legislative  power;  and  whereas  it  is  the 
desire  of  Congress,  as  far  as  its  power  will  extend,  to  re- 
move all  just  cause  for  the  popular  discontent  and  agita- 
tion which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
threaten  the  stability  of  its  institutions ;  therefore, 

"  1.  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves 
are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  plain  and  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  have  been  sanctioned  as 
valid  and  Constitutional  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  that  the  slaveholding  States 
are  entitled  to  the  faithful  observance  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  or  so 
modified  or  changed  as  to  impair  their  efficiency;  and  that 
laws  ought  to  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attempt  by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  illegal  means,  to 
hinder  or  defeat  the  due  execution  of  said  laws. 

"  2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict  with  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Acts  of  Congress,  or  any  other  Constitutional  Acts  of 
Congress,  or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder,  or 
delay  the  free  course  and  due  execution  of  any  of  said 
Acts,  are  null  and  void  by  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  yet  those  State  laws,  void 
as  they  are,  have  given  color  to  practices  and  led  to  con- 
sequences which  have  obstructed  the  due  administration 
and  execution  of  acts  of  Congress,  and  especially  the  acts 
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for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  have  thereby  con- 
tributed much  to  the  discord  and  commotion  now  prevail- 
ing. Congress,  therefore,  in  the  present  perilous  juncture, 
does  not  deem  it  improper  respectfully  and  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  repeal  of  those  laws  to  the  several  States 
which  have  enacted  them,  or  such  legislative  corrections  or 
explanations  of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being  used  or 
perverted  to  such  mischievous  purposes. 

"  3.  That  the  Act  of  the  18th  of  September,  1850,  com- 
monly called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  fee  of  the  commissioner,  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  Act,  equal  in  amount,  in  the 
cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his  decision  be  in  favor  of 
or  against  the  claimant.  And  to  avoid  misconstruction, 
the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  said  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  person  holding  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  or  de- 
tention of  a  fugitive  slave,  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  posse 
comitatus,  and  which  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good 
citizens  to  assist  him  in  its  execution,  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  expressly  limit  the  authority  and  duty  to 
cases  in  which  there  shall  be  resistance  or  danger  of  re- 
sistance or  rescue. 

"4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  especially  those  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  made  ef- 
fectual, and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed;  and  all 
further  enactments  necessary  to  those  ends  ought  to  be 
promptly  made." 

But  neither  this  Crittenden  measure,  nor  any 
other,  could  be  agreed  on  by  the  Senate  Committee, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  a  report  to  that 
effect  was  made  to  that  body.  The  main  feature  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  proposition,  of  restoring  the  Slave 
Line  of  36°  30'  and  attaching  it  to  the  Constitution, 
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was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five,  Mr.  Seward 
being  absent  from  the  committee,  and  Davis,  Hunter, 
and  Toombs  voting  in  the  negative.  And  although 
the  other  features  of  the  proposition  were  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  yet  under  the  rule 
that  had  been  adopted  they  were  considered  as  lost, 
as  not  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  supported  them. 
Mr.  Seward  presented  the  following  proposition  to 
the  committee,  which  was  sustained  by  all  the  mem- 
bers but  Davis  and  Toombs : — 

"No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
which  will  authorize  or  give  Congress  any  power  to  abol- 
ish or  interfere,  in  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held,  to  service  or 
labor  by  the  laws  of  such  State." 

But  this  really  amounted  to  little,  and  nothing  of 
importance  was  agreed  upon.  The  Senate  now  took 
up  the  Crittenden  proposition;  and  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  offering  an  amendment  to  the  first  article, 
it  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  five.  Mr.  Daniel 
Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following 
amendment  striking  out  most  of  Mr.  Crittenden's 
measure : — 

"That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  ample 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  protection  of 
all  the  material  interests  of  the  country ;  that  it  needs  to 
be  obeyed  rather  than  amended;  and  that  an  extrication 
from  our  present  danger  is  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous 
efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the  public  property, 
and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  guarantees  for 
particular  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difficulties, 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands. 
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"Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present 
Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  present  Constitution 
with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a  new  one, 
are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  no  such  reconstruc- 
tion is  practicable;  and  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  directed  all 
the  energies  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and 
the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens." 

Several  of  the  Southern  Senators  now  having  ab- 
sented themselves,  this  amendment  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-five  to  twenty-three.  This  vote  was 
soon  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  on  the  2d  of  March 
Clark's  amendment  was  rejected.  Mr.  Crittenden  then 
moved  that  the  proposition  of  the  famous  Peace  Con- 
ference be  substituted  for  his  resolutions,  but  this 
was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  seven. 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Anthony  Ken- 
nedy, of  Maryland,  voted  for  this  motion,  as  did  Mr. 
Crittenden.  Harlan  and  Morrill,  Republicans,  voted 
for  it,  and  all  other  Southern  Senators  present  voted 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken  up 
and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  nineteen,  the 
negative  votes  all  being  Republican.  But  it  is  well 
.known  that  neither  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  would 
have  passed  in  the  first  place,  nor  the  Crittenden 
resolutions  been  rejected  finally,  if  the  Southern 
Senators  had  remained  in  their  seats.  The  failure 
of  this  proposed  compromise  is  wholly  chargeable 
to  the  South. 

As  is  plainly  seen  the  Crittenden  plan  contained 
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everything  the  South  could  reasonably  demand.  It 
was  an  entire  surrender  by  the  North  of  the  whole 
slavery  issue,  and  the  permanent  adoption  of  the 
"peculiar  institution"  by  Government  and  people. 
And  the  deserting  of  this  scheme  by  Southern  Con- 
gressmen was  evidence  and  proof  enough  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  that  they  had  determined  to 
accept  no  compromise;  that  nothing  but  a  slave- 
holder's government  was  now  acceptable  to  them, 
and  a  complete  separation  from  the  North.  Their 
words,  however,  had  already  furnished  a  better  proof 
of  this  fact  than  their  acts.  A  year  later  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  said,  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  defeat  of  the  Crittenden  plan  of  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  by  Southern  traitors.  This,  of 
course,  was  true,  in  their  creating  a  Republican  ma- 
jority where  it  did  not  exist,  by  their  withdrawal 
from  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  the  speech  referred  to : — 

"  I  believe  more,  Mr.  President,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  and  fixed  plan  to 
break  up  and  destroy  the  Government.  When  we  had  it 
in  our  power  to  vote  down  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  adopt  the  Crittenden  resolu- 
tions, certain  Southern  Senators  prevented  it ;  and  yet, 
even  at  a  late  day  of  the  session,  after  they  had  seceded, 
the  Crittenden  proposition  was  only  lost  by  one  vote.  If 
rebellion  and  bloodshed  and  murder  have  followed,  to 
whose  skirts  does  the  responsibility  attach?" 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  own  defense,  places  the 
greatest  possible  stress  upon  the  helpless  condition  in 
which  he  was  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
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by  the  neglect  of  Congress  to  give  him  the  means 
of  resistance.  Although  this  plea  was  not  without 
much  justice  and  strength,  it  was  one-sided  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  put  it.  Congress  was  more  powerless  and 
helpless  than  the  President  was.  Conciliation,  was 
the  great  cry  throughout  the  North,  and  from  many 
of  the  great  business  centers  almost  peremptory  pe- 
titions rolled  into  Congress  urging  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  conflicting  demands  of  the  hour  were 
stupendous,  and  the  most  bold  and  extreme  North- 
ern men  were  unwilling  to  believe  in  war,  or  settle 
down  to  the  necessary  preparation  for  it.  The  timid 
courted  the  soothing  influences  of  peace  and  comfort; 
the  avaricious  lost  sight  of  the  genuine  motives  of 
patriotism,  and  all  alike  dreaded  to  make  steps 
looking  to  the  stern  realities  of  war.  Thousands  of 
conflicting  interests  were  clutching  from  all  sides  at 
Congress,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  whirlpool 
of  mad,  unwise  uncertainty.  The  President  felt  all 
these  influences ;  but  he  had  the  small  army  at  his 
command,  and  the  Constitution  granted  him  certain 
privileges,  and  the  timid,  grasping,  tolerant  North 
would  have  applauded  and  forgiven  him  for  laying  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  Southern  forts  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Government  before  such  action  could 
have  led  to  resistance  in  the  hot,  unreasonable,  and 
unpatriotic  South.  When  it  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  him  for  Congress  to  put  ample  means  in  his 
hands  for  a  full  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the 
Government  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  do  so. 
His  own  party  and    Southern  friends  controlled  its 
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acts.  And  as  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  mem- 
bers gave  the  Republicans  or  Non-submissionists  the 
majority,  the  "Old  Democrats,"  as  he  called  them, 
still  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  people  who  never  ceased  to  clamor  hung  like 
millstones  to  their  necks. 

As  late  as  the  18th  of  February,  1861,  Benjamin 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Military  Affairs  a  bill  empowering  the  President  to 
accept  the  services  of  such  volunteers  of  all  arms-  as 
might  offer  themselves  to  be  used  lawfully  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  started 
afresh  the  great  bugbear  of  force-bills  in  general,  and 
a  motion  was  at  once  made  to  reject  this  bill.  The 
cry  went  up  from  the  Southern  and  "  Old  Democratic  " 
or  Administration  side  that  there  would  be  an  ever- 
lasting end  to  the  prospects  of  peace  amidst  force- 
bills.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  said  such  a  measure  was 
ill-timed,  unwise,  and  iniquitous,  and  the  best  possible 
means  at  such  a  time  to  destroy  the  Union.  Other 
Southern  men  expressed  similar  sentiments. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  Garnett,  of 
Virginia,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  his  State  seceding 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  And  the  very 
doughty  Kentuckian,  J.  Y.  Brown,  said  : — 

"  If  an  effort  be  made  to  coerce  her  sister  Slave  States, 
the  momeDt  that  rings  the  echo  of  the  first  gun  of  that 
conflict  over  her  hills  and  valleys  will  find  her  unerring 
riflemen  gathering  for  the  rescue  of  the  South,  and  in 
battle  will  she  meet  the  forces  of  this  Government,  which 
she  is  now  doing  most  to  preserve." 
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Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  said  that  it  was 
lamentably  clear  that  the  Republicans  did  not  design 
allowing  the  South  peaceably  to  secede.  This  bill 
showed  that  plain  enough.  They  meant  fire  and 
sword  rather  than  a  quiet  establishment  of  a  South- 
ern Confederacy.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  pass  that 
the  people  of  the  South  might  be  aroused. 

Samuel  R.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  made  a  general  reply 
to  all  these  unpatriotic  and  unwise  demonstrations. 
He  said  the  Government  had  been  assailed  in  all  its 
branches.  Traitors  had  skulked  behind  the  Execu- 
tive, and  stabbed  the  common  mother  country  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  She  had  appealed  humbly  and 
forgivingly,  but  a  dagger  had  been  placed  at  her 
breast,  and  she  had  been  smitten  and  spat  upon,  and 
loud  vaunts  followed  these  shameful  acts  of  her  un- 
natural children.  He  said  the  object  of  the  bill  was 
"to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  uphold  the 
Government  and  shelter  and  protect  all  her  citizens, 
not  to  coerce  a  State.  In  the  midst  of  his  speech  a 
singular  Kentuckian  from  Bourbon  County  cried 
"  Murder !"  and  George  Washington  Hughes,  of  Mary- 
land, actually  asked  if  Mr.  Curtis  considered  the 
seceding  States  as  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  House  was  unable  to  come  to  a  vote  on  this 
bill,  even  then  at  that  late  date,  when  the  Star  of 
the  West  had  been  fired  upon  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
the  Cotton  States  had  gone  through  the  formality  of 
seceding,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy  had  been  organized. 
,    While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  House, 
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the  storm  raged  with  equal  fury  in  the  Senate,  where 
nothing  could  be  talked  but  compromise  and  seces- 
sion. At  this  time  it  was  that  Andrew  Johnson  rose 
"into  national  importance,  shining  as  a  patriotic  star 
of  unusual  brilliance,  considering  his  section  and 
advantages.  Joseph  Lane,  one  of  the  most  unreason- 
able and  unwise  of  all  the  Northern  secessionists 
took  occasion  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  Mr.  John- 
son, saying  that  in  imitation  of  Esau  he  desired  to  sell 
his  birthright.     In  Mr.  Johnson's  reply  he  said : — 

"  Why  abandon  the  great  issues  before  the  country,  and 
go  into  personal  allusions  and  personal  attacks?  Cowper 
has  well  said : 

'A  truly  sensible,  well-bred  man 
Will  not  insult  me,  and  no  other  can.' 

But  there  are  men  who  talk  about  cowards,  courage,  and 
all  that  description  of  thing;  and  in  this  connection  I 
want  to  say,  not  boastingly,  with  no  anger  in  my  bosom, 
that  these  two  eyes  of  mine  never  looked  upon  anything  in 
the  shape  of  mortal  man  that  this  heart  feared.  Sir,  have 
we  reached  a  point  at  which  we  can  not  talk  about  treason  ? 
Our  forefathers  talked  about  it;  they  spoke  of  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country ;  they  have  denned  what  treason  is. 
Is  it  an  offense,  is  it  a  crime,  is  it  an  insult  to  recite  the 
Constitution  that  was  made  by  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots? What  does  the  Constitution  say?  'Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them  (it),  or  in  adhering  to  their  (its)  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort.'  There  it  is  defined  clearly  that 
treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  adhering  to  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
their  enemies.  Who  is  it  that  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
spiracies?    Who  is  it  that  have  been  engaged  in  making 
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war  upon  the  United  States?  Who  is  it  that  have  fired 
upon  our  flag?  Who  is  it  that  have  given  instructions  to 
take  our  dock-yards,  to  take  the  public  property?  In  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  guilty  of  treason  ?  We 
make  a  fair  issue.  Show  me  who  has  been  engaged  in  these 
conspiracies,  who  has  fired  upon  our  flag,  has  given  instruc- 
tions to  take  our  forts  and  our  custom-houses,  our  arsenals, 
and  our  dock-yards,  and  I  will  show  you  a  traitor.  .  .  . 
I  would  show  who  were  the  traitors ;  and  that  being  done, 
the  persons  pointed  out  coming  within  the  purview  and 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  have  read,  were  I 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  would  do  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  did,  in  1806,  with  Aaron  Burr.  I  would  have 
them  arrested,  and  if  convicted,  within  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  Eternal  God!  I  would 
execute  them.  Sir,  treason  must  be  punished.  Its  enor- 
mity, and  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  offense,  must  be 
made  known.  The  time  is  not  distant,  if  this  Government 
is  preserved,  its  Constitution  obeyed,  and  its  laws  executed 
in  every  department,  when  something  of  this  kind  must 
be  done. 

"The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Lane)  is  more  Southern 
than  the  South  herself  (a  thing  Mr.  Buchanan  had  once 
accused  himself  of  being).  He  has  taken  under  his  wing 
of  protection  the  peculiar  guardianship  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  his  every  utterance  is  upon  the  equality  of  the 
States,  their  rights  in  the  Union,  or  their  independence 
out  of  it.  I  think  that  Dr.  Johnson  advised  that  when  a 
man  comes  to  your  house  and  makes  great  professions  of 
his  purity,  his  uprightness  of  purpose,  his  exalted  char- 
acter, of  being  far  above  suspicion  and  imputation,  if  you 
have  any  silverware,  hide  it.  When  Northern  Senators 
and  Northern  gentlemen  make  greater  professions  of 
devotion  to  our  institutions  than  we  do  ourselves,  our 
suspicions  are  somewhat  aroused." 
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Mr.  Johnson  uttered  other  sentiments  with  similar 
intensity,  which  started  such  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval and  disfavor  in  the  galleries  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  clear  them  by  force,  and  lock  the  doors. 
But  even  this  fiery  speech  only  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  future,  when  the  Government  would 
have  to  put  down  by  force  the  men  who  were  now, 
undisturbed,  ignoring  its  authority  and  usurping  its 
offices  and  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LAST  ACTS  OF  MR.  BUCHANAN'S  ADMINISTRATION— THE 
DEFENSE— THE  PEACE  CONGRESS— THE  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  — MADNESS  AND  FOLLY  — WHO  WERE 
TRAITORS?— WORDS  THAT  MUST  LIVE  IN  HISTORY— 
A  BRACE  OF  SCRIBES. 

THE  following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Buchanan's 
own  defense  of  his  "Administration  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Rebellion,"  and  are  meant  to  set  forth  his 
own  views  of  his  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Congress : — 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  Congress,  throughout  the 
entire  session,  refused  to  adopt  any  measures  of  compro- 
mise to  prevent  civil  war,  or  to  retain  first  the  Cotton  or 
afterwards  the  Border  States  within  the  Union.  Failing 
to  do  this,  and  whilst  witnessing  the  secession  of  one  after 
another  of  the  Cotton  States,  the  withdrawal  of  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  the  formation  of  their  con- 
federacy, it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish 
the  President  or  his  successor  the  means  of  repelling  force 
by  force,  should  this  become  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Union.  They,  nevertheless,  refused  to  perform  this  duty 
with  as  much  pertinacity  as  they  had  manifested  in  repu- 
diating all  measures  of  compromise. 

"1.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress  a  Federal  judiciary 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  South  Carolina.  The  district  judge, 
the  district  attorney,  and  the  United  States  marshal  had 
resigned  their  offices.     These  ministers  of  justice  had  all 
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deserted  their  posts  before  the  act  of  secession,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer  be  enforced 
through  their  agency.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
President,  in  his  message,  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  this  subject,  but  no  attempt  was  made  in  either  House 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

"  2.  Congress  positively  refused  to  pass  a  law  confer- 
ring on  the  President  authority  to  call  forth  the  militia, 
or  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions which  might  occur  in  any  State  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  this  power  had  not  long  since  been  vested  in  the 
Executive 

"  The  Thirty-sixth  Congress  expired  on  the  3d  March, 
1861,  leaving  the  law  just  as  they  had  found  it.  They 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  suppression  of  threat- 
ened rebellion,  but  deliberately  refused  to  grant  either  men 
or  money  for  this  purpose.  It  was  this  violation  of  duty 
which  compelled  President  Lincoln  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion convening  the  new  Congress,  in  special  session,  imme- 
diately after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  Urgent  and 
dangerous  emergencies  may  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter 
arise  in  the  history  of  our  country,  rendering  delay  dis- 
astrous, such  as  the  bombardment  of  Port  Sumter  by  the 
Confederate  government,  which  would  for  the  moment 
justify  the  President  in  violating  the  Constitution,  by 
raising  a  military  force  without  the  authority  of  law,  but 
this  only  during  a  recess  of  Congress.  Such  extreme 
cases  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  They  must  rest  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  a  lesser  evil  to  usurp,  until  Congress 
can  be  assembled,  a  power  withheld  from  the  Executive, 
than  to  suffer  the  Union  to  be  endangered,  either  by 
traitors  at  home  or  enemies  from  abroad.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  the  President's  duty  to  present  to 
Congress,  immediately  after  their  next  meeting,  the 
causes  which  impelled  him  thus  to  act,  and  ask  for  their 
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approbation ;  just  as,  on  a  like  occasion,  a  British  Minister 
would  ask  Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.  It  would 
be  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  of  an  emergency  so  ex- 
treme as  to  justify  or  even  excuse  a  President  for  thus 
transcending  his  Constitutional  powers  whilst  Congress, 
to  whom  he  could  make  an  immediate  appeal,  was  in  ses- 
sion. Certainly  no  sueh  case  existed  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  late  President.  On  the  contrary,  not  only 
was  Congress  actually  in  session,  but  bills  were  long  pend- 
ing before  it  for  extending  his  authority  in  calling  forth 
the  militia,  for  enabling  him  to  accept  the  services  of  vol- 
unteers, and  for  the  employment  of  the  navy,  if  necessary, 
outside  of  ports  of  entry  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
all  of  which  were  eventually  rejected.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  the  President  attempted,  of  his  own  mere 
will,  to  exercise  these  high  poAvers,  whilst  Congress  were 
at  the  very  time  deliberating  whether  to  grant  them  to 
him  or  not,  he  would  have  made  himself  justly  liable  to 
impeachment.  This  would  have  been  for  the  Executive 
to  set  at  defiance  both  the  Constitution  and  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1861,  Mr.  Buchannn  sent 
to  Congress  a  brief  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  which  on  the  next  day  was  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  and  there  it  virtually  disappeared. 
The  following  is  the  greater  part  of  this  message : — 

To  the  Senate  and  House  op  Representatives  : — 

At  the  opening  of  your  present  session  I  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
I  expressed  my  opinion  freely  concerning  the  original  causes 
of  those  dangers,  and  recommended  such  measures  as  I  believed 
would  have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  country  and  saving 
it  from  the  peril  in  which  it  had  been  needlessly  and  most  un- 
fortunately involved.     Those  opinions  and  recommendations  I 
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do  not  propose  now  to  repeat.     My  own  convictions  upon  the 
whole  subject  remain  unchanged. 

The  fact  that  a  great  calamity  was  impending  over  the  Na- 
tion was  even  at  that  time*  acknowledged  by  every  intelligent 
citizen.  It  had  already  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  necessary  consequences  of  the 
alarm  thus  produced  were  most  deplorable.  The  imports  fell 
off  with  a  rapidity  never  known  before,  except  in  time  of  war, 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  the  treasury  was  un- 
expectedly left  without  the  means  which  it  had  reasonably 
counted  upon  to  meet  the  public  engagements;  trade  was  par- 
alyzed ;  manufactures  were  stopped ;  the  best  public  securities 
suddenly  sunk  in  the  market ;  every  species  of  property  depre- 
ciated more  or  less ;  and  thousands  of  poor  men,  who  depended 
upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  were  turned  out 
of  employment. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  infor- 
mation upon  the  state  of  the  Union  which  is  more  satisfactory 
than  what  I  was  then  obliged  to  communicate.  On  the  con- 
trary, matters  are  still  worse  at  present  than  they  then  were. 
When  Congress  met,  a  strong  hope  pervaded  the  whole  public 
mind  that  some  amicable  adjustment  of  the  subject  would 
speedily  be  made  by  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people,  which  might  restore  peace  between  the  conflicting 
sections  of  the  country.  That  hope  has  been  diminished  by 
every  hour  of  delay ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  a  bloodless  settle- 
ment fades  away,  the  public  distress  becomes  more  and  more 
aggravated.  As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  treasury-notes  authorized  by  the  Act  of  17th  December 
last  were  advertised,  according  to  the  law,  and  that  no  respon- 
sible bidder  offered  to  take  any  considerable  sum  at  par  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  twelve  per  cent.  From  these  facts 
it  appears  that,  in  a  Government  organized  like  ours,  domestic 
strife,  or  even  a  well-grounded  fear  of  civil  hostilities,  is  more 
destructive  to  our  public  and  private  interests  than  the  most 
formidable  foreign  war. 

In  my  annual  message  I  expressed  the  conviction,  which  I 
have  long  deliberately  held,  and  which  recent  reflection  has 
only  tended  to  deepen  and  confirm,  that  no  State  has  a  right 
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by  its  own  act  to  secede  from  the  Union,  or  throw  off  its  Fed- 
eral obligations  at  pleasure.  I  also  declared  my  opinion  to  be 
that,  even  if  that  right  existed  and  should  be  exercised  by  any 
State  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Executive  Department  of  this 
Government  had  no  authority  under  the  Constitution  to  recog- 
nize its  validity  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  such 
State.  This  left  me  no  alternative,  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  to  col- 
lect the  public  revenues  and  to  protect  the  public  property  so 
far  as  this  might  be  practicable  under  existing  laws.  This  is 
still  my  purpose.  My  province  is  to  execute,  and  not  to  make 
the  laws.  It  belongs  to  Congress  exclusively  to  *  repeal,  to 
modify,  or  to  enlarge,  their  provisions,  to  meet  exigencies  as 
they  may  occur.     I  possess  no  dispensing  power. 

I  certainly  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war  upon  any 
State,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Constitution  has 
wisely  withheld  that  power  even  from  Congress.  But  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  func- 
tions, and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States  toward 
each  other  has  already  far  transcended  and  cast  in  the  shade 
the  ordinary  Executive  duties  already  provided  for  by  law,  and 
has  assumed  such  vast  and  alarming  proportions  as  to  place  the 
subject  entirely  above  and  beyond  Executive  control.  The  fact 
can  not  be  disguised  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. In  all  its  various  bearings,  therefore,  I  commend  the 
question  to  Congress  as  the  only  human  tribunal  under  Provi- 
dence possessing  the  power  to  meet  the  existing  emergency. 
To  them  exclusively  belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  military  force  in  all  cases  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution ;  and  they  alone  possess  the  power  to 
remove  grievances  which  might  lead  to  war,  and  to  secure  peace 
and  union  to  this  distracted  country.  On  them,  and  on  them 
alone,  rests  the  responsibility. 

The  Union  is  a  sacred  trust  left  by  our  Eevolutionary  fathers 
to  their  descendants;  and  never  did  any  other  people  inherit 
so  rich  a  legacy.     It  has  rendered  us  prosperous  in  peace  and 
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triumphant  in  war.  The  national  flag  has  floated  in  glory  over 
every  sea.  Under  its  shadow  American  citizens  have  found 
protection  and  respect  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun.  If  we 
descend  to  considerations  of  purely  material  interest,  when,  in 
the  history  of  all  time,  has  a  confederacy  been  bound  together 
by  such  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest?  Each  portion  of  it  is 
dependent  on  all,  and  all  upon  each  portion,  for  prosperity  and 
domestic  security.  Free  trade  throughout  the  whole  supplies 
the  wants  of  one  portion  from  the  productions  of  another,  and 
scatters  wealth  everywhere.  The  great  planting  and  farming 
States  require  the  aid  of  the  commercial  and  navigating  States 
to  send  their  productions  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  and 
to  furnish  the  naval  power  to  render  their  transportation  secure 
against  all  hostile  attacks. 

Should  the  Union  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  present  excite- 
ment, we  have  already  had  a  sad  foretaste  of  the  universal  suf- 
fering which  would  result  from  its  destruction.  The  calamity' 
would  be  severe  in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and  would  be 
quite  as  great,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  Southern  as  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  greatest  aggravation  of  the  evil,  and 
that  which  would  place  us  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  both 
before  the  world  and  posterity,  is,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  secession  movement  has  been  chiefly  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension at  the  South  of  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  in 
several  of  the  Northern  States.  Let  the  question  be  transferred 
from  political  assemblies  to  the  ballot-box,  and  the  people  them- 
selves would  speedily  redress  the  serious  grievances  which  the 
South  have  suffered.  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  the  trial  be 
made  before  we  plunge  into  armed  conflict  upon  the  mere 
assumption  that  there  is  no  other  alternative.  Time  is  a  great 
conservative  power.  Let  us  pause  at  this  momentous  point  and 
afford  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  an  opportunity  for 
reflection.  Would  that  South  Carolina  had  been  convinced  of 
this  truth  before  her  precipitate  action!  I  therefore  appeal 
through  you  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  declare  in  their 
might  that  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved  by  all  Con- 
stitutional means.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  devote 
yourselves  exclusively  to  the  question  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  peace.     All  other  questions,  when  compared  with 
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this,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  present  is  no  time  for  pallia- 
tives; action,  prompt  action,  is  required.  A  delay  in  Congress 
to  prescribe  or  to  recommend  a  distinct  and  practical  proposi- 
tion for  conciliation  may  drive  us  to  a  point  from  which  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  recede. 

A  common  ground  on  which  conciliation  and  harmony  can 
be  produced  is  surely  not  unattainable.  The  proposition  to 
compromise  by  letting  the  North  have  exclusive  control  of  the 
territory  above  a  certain  line,  and  to  give  Southern  institutions 
protection  below  that  line,  ought  to  receive  universal  approba- 
tion. In  itself,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  entirely  satifactory;  but 
when  the  alternative  is  between  a  reasonable  concession  on  both 
sides  and  a  destruction  of  the  Union,  it  is  an  imputation  upon 
the  patriotism  of  Congress  to  assert  that  its  members  will  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment. 

Even  now  the  danger  is  upon  us.  In  several  of  the  States 
which  have  not  yet  seceded  the  forts,  arsenals,  and  magazines 
of  the  United  States  have  been  seized.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  step  which  has  been  taken  since  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles.  This  public  property  has  long  been  left  without 
garrisons  and  troops  for  its  protection,  because  no  person  doubted 
its  security  under  the  flag  of  the  country  in  any  State  of  the 
Union.  Besides,  our  small  army  has  scarcely  been  sufficient  to 
guard  our  remote  frontiers  against  Indian  incursions.  The 
seizure  of  this  property,  from  all  appearances,  has  been  purely 
aggressive,  and  not  in  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State 
or  States  to  remain  in  the  Union. 

The  tone  of  this  message  indicates  clearly  the 
character  of  the  President's  new  advisers.  He  had 
taken  a  step  forward,  but  with  that  hesitancy  which 
surrounded  many  of  the  best  men  in  Congress.  Yet 
all  this  led  to  no  action  in  harmony  with  the  demands 
of  the  times.  The  South  hurried  on  in  its  mad 
career,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March 
Congress  adjourned,  and  on  that  day  Mr.  Buchanan 
handed  over  the  wretched  affairs  of  the  Government 
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to  his  successor,  and  forever  disappeared  from  public 
notice,  bearing,  and  to  some  extent  deserving,  a  wide- 
spread public  censure. 

Before  dismissing  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration 
finally  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  few  other  matters 
of  importance  properly  belonging  to  it,  or  with  which 
he  was  more  or  less  directly  connected.  One  of 
these  is  what  was  known  as  the  "Peace  Congress," 
assembled  in  Washington  by  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  the  conference 
met  at  Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington,  and  on  tbe 
27th  adjourned,  the  following  States  having  been 
represented :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  John  C. 
Wright,  of  Ohio,  was  temporary,  and  John  Tyler  per- 
manent, chairman.  On  taking  the  chair  Ex-President 
Tyler  made  an  earnest  address  to  the  conference. 

On  the  6th  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State 
was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolu- 
tions from  Virginia  and  other  States,  and  recommend 
some  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  national  difficul- 
ties. But  the  task  before  the  conference  was  not 
an  easy  one,  although  the  majority  of  its  members 
were  not  only  conservative  but  strongly  Southern. 
Not  until  the  15th  was  the  committee  able  to  make 
a  report.  The  discussions  were  mainly  touching  the 
supreme  subject  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  Rebellion, 
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slavery,  and  the  security  to  the  South.  Mr.  Guthrie 
presented  the  majority  report;  and  Mr.  Seddon,  of 
Virginia,  a  minority  report  in  which  he  said  his  State 
would  not  accept  the  plan  of  the  majority,  because 
it  gave  the  South  less  than  the  Crittenden  Resolu- 
tions, and  Virginia  modestly  required  more  than  that. 
What  more  could  there  have  been  done,  unless  the 
North  should  kill  all  her  Abolitionists  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  decree  slavery  to  be  universal  and 
eternal?  He  presented  among  his  amendments  one 
providing  for  secession.  Virginia  had  come,  he  said, 
with  a  demand  for  new  guarantees  for  her  rights ; 
that  is,  for  slavery;  and  he  attacked  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Republican  party  with  great 
severity,  for  a  member  of  a  peace  convention.  Roger 
S.  Baldwin,  a  Republican,  made  a  dissenting  report, 
and  recommended  the  proposition  of  Kentucky  to 
call  a  general  convention  of  all  the  States.  The 
majority  report  is  the  following: — 

"ARTICLE  XIII. 

"Section  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States,  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  of  north  latitude, 
involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is 
prohibited.  In  all  the  present  territory  south  of  that  line, 
the  status  of  persons  held  to  involuntary  service  or  labor, 
as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall  any  law 
be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  Territory,  nor  to  impair 
the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.     When  any 
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Territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such  boundary 
as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  a  population 
equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it  shall, 
if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  the  constitution 
of  such  State  may  provide. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  except  by  discovery  and  for  naval  and  commercial 
stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which  allow 
involuntary  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators 
from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation  ;  nor  shall  territory 
be  acquired  by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  from  each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds  majority  neces- 
sary to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

"Sec.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late, abolish,  or  control,  within  any  State,  the  relation 
established  or  recognized  by  the  laws  thereof  touching  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor  to 
interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do 
not  consent  just  compensation ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere 
with  or  prohibit  Representatives  and  others  from  bringing 
with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the 
power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
within  those  States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  estab- 
lished or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  removal 
or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to 
any  other  State  or  Territory  thereof  where  it  is  established 
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or  recognized  by  law  or  usage,  and  the  right  during  trans- 
portation, by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports,  shores,  and 
landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  shall  exist; 
but  not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  of  sale  or  traffic,  against  the  laws  thereof. 
Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to  authorize  any  higher 
rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  than 
on  land.  The  bringing  into  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
persons  held  to  labor  or  service,  for  sale,  or  placing  them 
in  depots  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  other  places  for 
sale  as  merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  due. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibited; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together 
with  this  section  of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or 
abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

"Sec.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugi- 
tive from  labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal  or  other 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugitive,  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimidation 
from  mobs  or  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest, 
such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  like  violence  or  intimida- 
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tion,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  of  the  same ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner  from 
further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law  for  securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

This  proposition  was  adopted  in  sections  by  small 
or  bare  majorities,  and  Mr.  Seddon's  secession  plan 
was  rejected,  as  was  a  proposed  amendment  denying 
the  right  of  any  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
of  its  own  will.  On  the  27th,  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Conference,  President  Tyler  placed  the 
plan  of  the  majority  in  the  hands  of  Vice-President 
Breckinridge,  and  the  following  day  Mr.  Crittenden 
reported  it  to  the  Senate.  But  the  proposition  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three  in  the 
House  was  preferred  to  this,  as  were  Mr.  Crittenden's 
resolutions,  and  his  motion  to  substitute  the  Peace 
Conference  Plan  was  negatived,  as  has  been  shown, 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  seven.  The  Peace 
Conference  Plan  of  adjustment  was  also  presented  in 
the  House,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  importance  of  this  convention,  which  was. 
only  peaceable  in  the  object  it  had  in  view,  was 
greatly  overestimated  at  the  time.  It  was  evident 
from  the  outset  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  unanimity  in  the  Conference,  unless  the  Repub- 
lican members  sacrificed  their  principles.  They 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  expected  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  "  Peace  Conference "  was 
originated  in  the  sentiment  that  a  plan  should  be 
devised  which  should  restore  peace  by  granting  to 
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the  South  all  she  demanded  for  slavery.  Virginia, 
no  doubt,  had  a  genuine  desire  to  make  one  more 
effort  for  the  Union,  but  her  own  conditions  were  to 
be  complied  with,  and  all  these  related  to  slavery. 
If  her  conditions  were  not  accepted,  secession  was 
her  alternative.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  this  so-called  Peace  Conference  gave  nearly  every- 
thing to  slavery  there  was  to  be  given,  and  yet  the 
utter  contempt  in  which  it  was  held  by  Southern 
leaders  showed  clearly  enough  that  they  wanted  no 
reconciliation,  and  never  meant  to  put  any  real  value 
upon  these  compromise  schemes.  While  this  is  true, 
nobody  could  entertain  the  thought  that  there  were 
not  earnest  and  true  men  in  that  convention  from 
both  sections.  Yet  the  burden  of  their  pleading,  as 
is  equally  well  known,  was  submission  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  South. 

Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Conference,  said : — 

"  Yield  to  the  Southern  demands.  You  can  not  de- 
stroy your  country  for  that.  You  love  it  too  much  for 
that.  I  call  on  you,  Wadsworth  and  King,  Field  and 
Chase  and  Morrell,  as  able  men,  as  brothers,  as  good  pa- 
triots, to  give  up  everything  else,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  save 
your  country." 

Horace  Greeley  said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  about  which  men  could  be  so  generous  as  in 
disposing  of  and  sacrificing  other  men's  principles. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  this  truth  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  "  Peace  Conference "  and  the 
"  Thirty-sixth  Congress." 
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Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  extreme  anti- 
slavery  members  of  the  Conference,  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches  : — 

"  Aside  from  the  Territorial  question,  the  question  of 
slavery  outside  of  the  States,  I  know  of  but  one  serious 
difficulty.  I  refer  to  the  question  concerning  fugitives 
from  service.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  concerning 
this  class  of  persons  is  regarded  by  almost  all  men,  North 
and  South,  as  a  stipulation  for  the  surrender  to  their  mas- 
ters of  slaves  escaping  into  Free  States.  The  people  of 
the  Free  States,  however,  who  believe  that  slaveholding  is 
wrong,  can  not  and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation,  and  the 
stipulation  becomes,  therefore,  a  dead  letter.  You  com- 
plain of  bad  faith;  and  the  complaint  is  retorted  by  de- 
nunciations of  the  cruelty  which  would  drag  back  to 
bondage  the  poor  slave  who  has  escaped  from  it.  You 
think  slavery  right,  claim  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipula- 
tion ;  we,  thinking  slavery  wrong,  can  not  fulfill  the  stip- 
ulation without  consciousness  of  participation  in  wrong. 
Here  is  a  real  difficulty ;  but  it  seems  to  me  not  insuper- 
able. It  will  not  do  for  me  to  say  to  you,  in  justification 
of  non-performance,  'The  stipulation  is  immoral,  and 
therefore  we  can  not  execute  it;'  for  you  deny  the  im- 
morality, and  we  can  not  assume  to  judge  for  you.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  ought  not  to  extract  from  us  the  lit- 
eral performance  of  the  stipulation  when  you  know  that 
we  can  not  perform  it  without  conscious  culpability.  A 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  attainable  by 
regarding  it  as  a  simple  case  where  a  contract,  from 
changed  circumstances,  can  not  be  fulfilled  exactly  as 
made.  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decrees  execution 
as  near  as  may  be.  It  requires  the  party  who  can  not 
perform  to  make  a  compensation  for  non-performance. 
Why  can  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  service?     "We  can  not  surrender, 
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but  we  can  compensate.  Why  not  then  avoid  all  diffi- 
culties on  all  sides  and  show  respectively  good  faith  and 
good-will  by  providing  and  accepting  compensation  where 
masters  reclaim  escaping  servants,  and  prove  their  right 
of  reclamation  under  the  Constitution  ?■" 

This  was  putting  the  matter  where  the  South 
and  its  friends  in  the  North  were  not  able  to  go,  on 
conscientious  principles.  In  the  face  of  this  frank 
and  reasonable  statement,  the  North  was  required 
to  surrender  all  principle  and  feeling  in  the  matter, 
and  consent  to  uphold  and  diffuse  what  the  great 
mass  of  its  people  believed  to  be  a  moral  wrong. 
But  this  extract  from  Mr.  Chase's  speech  is  designed 
chiefly  to  show  the  conciliatory  disposition  of  lead- 
ing Republicans.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
of  these  men  even  proposed  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  Slave  State  without  the  usual  require- 
ments of  population,  etc.,  as  a  peace-offering;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  three  Territories  organized 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  silence  was  preserved 
as  to  slavery  in  them.  The  Republicans  of  the 
House  also  passed  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
of  thirty-three;  and  the  joint  resolve  providing 
against  any  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  was  the  work  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  both  Houses,  when  they  had  the  ma- 
jority largely,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  mem- 
bers. This  resolution  would  have  been  sanctioned 
in  the  Republican  States  if  the  South  had  furnished 
any  ground  for  it  in  her  conduct. 

But  this  was  not  all.     There  were  actually  scores 
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of  influential  Republicans,  and  thousands  of  others, 
who  favored  secession  ;  that  is,  were  in  favor  of  let- 
ting the  Cotton  States  go  in  peace.  A  strange,  fool- 
ish, unpatriotic  indifference  pervaded  the  North  on 
this  subject  at  the  outset  to  an  unknown  extent.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  examine  all  the  motives  that  led 
to  this  indifference ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  amidst 
the  feelings  of  ease  and  the  sordid  pursuits  of  money- 
getting,  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  war,  some  real 
grains  of  respect  for  the  preferences  of  the  South 
and  its  devotion  to  its  peculiar  social  system,  and  no 
little  recklessness  as  to  slavery  itself,  may  be  classed 
as  motives.  * 

Many  of  the  Republican  leaders  were  stiff  in 
their  opposition  to  admitting  the  extreme  demands 
of  the  South,  and  some  of  them  were  averse  to 
any  kind  of  concession  to  slavery.  They  had  been 
goaded,  and  had  goaded  and  stung  back,  until  the 
mere  suggestion  of  compromise  was  disagreeable  to 
them.  But  the  Southern  radicals  never  committed 
a  mistake,  willfully  or  otherwise,  more  palpable  than 
the  cry  that  just  conciliatory  terms,  concessions  to 
the  demands  of  slavery,  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
that  nothing  was  therefore  left  but  secession.  The 
fact  is  that  no  momentous  subject  ever  came  before 
the  American  people  which  was  treated  with  more 
lenity  than  that  of  secession  in  1860. 

The  Presidential  contest  was  hardly  over  until 
the  people  at  the  North  began  to  talk  of  methods 
for  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  South,  for 
soothing,  reconciling,  and   gratifying   the   Southern 
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people,  in  case  of  necessity.  And  as  secession  act- 
ually stared  them  in  the  face  they  even  talked  of 
bribing,  buying,  begging  the  Southern  States  to  re- 
main in  the  Union,  and  exhibited  in  every  possi- 
ble way  their  anxiety  to  gra«it  all  demands  which 
could  be  made  by  the  chivalrous  Southerners,  among 
them  that  of  peaceable  secession.  Those  who  occu- 
pied this  position  were  not  merely  the  "Old  Dem- 
ocrats," but  they  were  Republicans  and  politicians 
of  every  stripe.  Some  of  these  made  fun  of  their 
own  views  and  the  supreme  ridiculousness  of  the 
times,  as  they  saw  the  matter;  but  most  of  them 
were  in  earnest,  as  they  then  supposed  and  felt. 

Folly,  fear,  and  avarice  almost  ruled  the  day 
among  the  people  of  the  North.  Yet  many  of  these 
wild  people  were  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of 
what  was  called  the  timidity  and  weakness,  if  not 
treachery,  of  President  Buchanan,  who  from  first 
to  last  was  quite  up  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen  of  the  North,  and  of  Congress,  in  his 
inclinations,  first  to  conciliate,  then  to  press  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  upon  a  recreant  and  re- 
bellious people. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  the  North  who 
favored  letting  the  Slave  States  go  at  the  outset, 
or  who  seemed  to  do  so,  or  who  belonged  to  the 
facetious  class  of  secession  advocates,  was  Horace 
Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley  said  to  let  them  go.  But  it 
was  under  a  sense  of  disgust.  It  was  saying  to  the 
South,  If  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  and  associate  with 
us,  go ;  get  out.     We  can  get  on  very  well  without 
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you.  We  have  pampered  you  too  long  for  our  own 
good.  Mr.  Greeley  was  not  sincere  in  this,  and  be- 
lieved it  a  politic  way  of  diminishing  the  value  of 
secession  among  the  Southern  leaders.  He  thought 
it  a  means  of  allaying  the  extravagent  inflammation 
on  the  subject  in  the  South.  Some  of  the  editorials 
in  the  "Tribune"  expressed  sentiments,  whether 
facetiously  or  earnestly,  as  erroneous  as  any  Mr. 
Greeley  ever  assailed;  and  these  were  all  the  more 
reprehensible  inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  at 
an  unpropitious  time,  a  moment  when  weakness, 
folly,  madness,  and  wrong,  not  strength,  wisdom, 
and  right,  ruled.  Other  Republican  editors  and 
papers  took  the  same  course  with  more  or  less 
earnestness. 

Of  the  "Old  Democrats"  and  their  newspapers  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  They  ran  over  with 
tenderness,  consolation,  sympathy,  and  everything 
towards  the  South.  They  would  let  the  Southern 
people  have  their  own  way,  give  them  everything, 
do  everything  for  them,  or  let  them  go  or  stay  as 
they  pleased,  and  if  they  chose  to  go  they  would 
still  love  and  cherish  them  and  serve  them  as  they 
had  done.  One  of  the  New  England  papers  pre- 
sented the  case  in  this  manner: — 

"The  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the  South 
must  be  compromised,  or  the  separation  of  the  States 
shall  be  peaceable.  If  the  Eepublican  party  refuse  to  go 
the  full  length  of  the  Crittenden  amendment,  which  is  the 
very  least  the  South  can  or  ought  to  take,  then,  here  in 
Maine,  not  a  Democrat  will  be  found  who  will  raise  his 
arm  against  his  brethren  of  the  South.     From  one  end  of 
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the  State  to  the  other  let  the  cry  of  the  Democracy  be, 
Compromise  or  peaceable  separation." 

According  to  this  great  and  wise  man  the  little 
patriotism  there  was  apparent  in  the  land  was  con- 
fined to  the  Republicans,  the  Democracy  evidently 
had  none  of  it.  Some  other  "virtue"  occupied  its 
place  with  them.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1860, 
a  State  Democratic  Convention,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  Union,  was  assembled  in  Albany,  New 
York.  The  big  and  little  men  of  the  party  were  in 
attendance,  and  enough  of  them  to  make  an  impos- 
ing assemblage.  But  no  body  of  men  ever  uttered 
stranger,  more  inconsistent,  and  unpatriotic  things. 
One  of  the  fixed  sentiments  of  these  men  was  peacea- 
ble secession  if  the  South  desired  it.  And  yet  the 
loud  demands  upon  something  termed  patriotism  was 
a  marked  feature  of  the  meeting.  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
the  president,  in  taking  the  chair,  said : — 

"He  can  be  no  true  patriot  who  is  not  ready  to  yield 
his  own  prejudices,  to  surrender  a  favorite  theory,  and  to 
clip  even  from  his  own  party  platform,  where  such  omis- 
sion may  save  his  country  from  ruin  otherwise  inevitable. 
The  people  of  this  State  demand  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  questions  that  have  led  to  disunion.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  conciliation,  concession, 
compromise." 

Everybody  knew  then,  and  knows  now,  that  "con- 
ciliation, concession,  compromise,"  meant  surrender 
of  everything  demanded  by  the  South.  The  plans 
of  the  "Peace  Conference"  and  of  Mr.  Crittenden 
had  no  compromises  in  them.  They  simply  had  ref- 
erence to,  and  contained  the  demands  of,  slavery,  as 
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far  as  they  went.  The  concessions  were  all  on  one 
side.  There  were  not  to  be  promises  together  mutu- 
ally affecting  or  considering  the  principles  of  the  two 
great  contestants,  freedom  and  slavery.  It  was  to 
be  demand  on  one  side,  and  surrender  on  the  other. 
On  the  part  of  the  secession  leaders  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  the  desire  or  thought  of  compro- 
mise. And  their  friends  in  the  North  knew  what 
they  meant,  and  acquiesced.  In  the  determined 
enemies  of  slavery  there  was  equally  a  want  of  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  But  many  of  these,  even, 
stood  appalled  amidst  the  general  cry  of  peace. 
The  prelude  to  the  War.  of  the  Rebellion  was  a 
mere  farce,  so  far  as  genuine  patriotism  was  con- 
cerned. In  the  devotion  to  getting  and  comfort  and 
the  dread  of  privation  and  war  the  moral  knees  of 
men  knocked  together,  and  only  little  by  little  were 
they  able  to  stand  erect,  giving  or  taking  nothing  to 
disgrace  the  country,  the  common  mother  of  all. 

One  of  the  speakers  before  this  Albany  Conven- 
tion said : — 

"  Possibly  all  remedies  may  be  withheld  till  the  seceded 
States  shall  have  become  confederated  together  and  refuse 
to  return.  In  the  possibility  of  this  unhappy  determina- 
tion, and  which  the  present  aspect  of  parties  compels  us 
to  consider,  we  are  certain  that  the  will  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State  is  against  any  armed  coercion, 
on  the  part  of  the  General  or  State  Governments,  to  restore 
the  Union  by  civil  war." 

Could  any  sane  man  talk  of  patriotism  in  the 
face  of  such  sentiments  ?     This  same  man  in  speak- 

35—0 
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ing  of  subjugating  the  rebellious  South  uttered  this 

"  patriotic"  sentiment : — 

"The  advocates  of  this  horrid  violence  against  the 
doctrines  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which, 
if  successful  in  its  object,  would  constitute  a  more  radical 
revolution  in  our  form  of  government  than  even  secession, 
certainly  mistake  not  only  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  and  who  sympathize  in 
no  desire  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  think 
they  can  live  more  peaceably  and  prosperously  alone,  than 
in  a  Union  with  those  who  have,  for  years,  irritated  them 
almost  to  madness,  by  denouncing  them  as  a  reproach  and 
a  disgrace." 

This  old  man  continued  his  long  harangue  in 
this  strain  of  immoral  drivel,  to  be  followed  thus  by 
Horatio  Seymour: — 

"  Let  us  see  if  successful  coercion  by  the  North  is  less 
revolutionary  than  successful  secession  by  the  South. 
Shall  we  prevent  revolution  by  being  foremost  in  over- 
throwing the  principles  of  our  Government,  and  all  that 
makes  it  valuable  to  our  people,  and  distinguishes  it  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?" 

Listen  to  James  S.  Thayer,  a  new  acquisition  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Democracy : — 

"If  we  can  not,  we  can  at  least  in  an  authoritative  way 
and  a  practical  manner,  arrive  at  the  basis  of  a  peaceable 
separation ;  we  can  at  least  by  discussion  enlighten,  settle, 
and  concentrate  the  public  sentiment  in  the  State  of  New 
York  upon  this  question,  and  save  it  from  that  fearful 
current  that  circuitously,  but  certainly,  sweeps  madly  on, 
through  the  narrow  gorge  of  '  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,' 
to  the  shoreless  ocean  of  civil  war.  Against  this,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  every  place  and  form,  we  must  now 
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and  at  all  times,  oppose  a  resolute  and  unfaltering  resist- 
ance. The  public  mind  will  bear  the  avowal,  and  let  us 
make  it,  that  if  a  revolution  of  force  is  to  begin,  it  shall 
be  inaugurated  at  home.  And  if  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration shall  attempt  to  carry  out  the  line  of  policy  that 
has  been  foreshadowed,  we  announce  that  when  the  hand 
of  Black  Republicanism  turns  to  blood-red,  and  seeks 
from  the  fragment  of  the  Constitution  to  construct  a  scaf- 
folding for  coercion,  another  name  for  execution,  we  will 
reverse  the  order  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  save  the 
blood  of  the  people  by  making  those  who  would  inaugu- 
rate a  reign  of  terror  the  first  victims  of  a  national  guil- 
lotine. .  .  .  Let  one  arrow  winged  by  the  Federal  bow 
strike  the  heart  of  an  American  citizen,  and  who  can  num- 
ber the  avenging  darts  that  will  cloud  the  heavens  in  the 
conflict  that  will  ensue?" 

I  only  aid  in  this  manner  in  perpetuating  this 
name  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  up  to  ridicule  in 
all  time  to  come,  and  I  quote  from  his  reckless, 
immoral,  and  unpatriotic  speech  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  the  helping  hand  extended  from  the 
North  to  further  the  work  of  secession.  In  this  con- 
vention of  madmen  at  Albany  there  was  one  voice 
raised  for  the  Union,  that  of  George  W.  Clinton,  son 
of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  This  brave,  patriotic 
son  of  a  noble  sire  stood  up  against  the  storm  of 
folly  raging  around  him  and  said : — 

"I  hate  to  use  a  word  that  would  offend  my  Southern 
brother,  erring  as  he  does;  but  we  have  reached  a  time 
when  as  a  man,  if  you  please,  as  a  Democrat,  I  must  use 
plain  terms.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  legal  secession. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  I  say,  unless  it  is  a  secession  au- 
thorized by  the  original  compact,  and  the  Constitution  of 
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these  United  States  was  intended  to  form  a  firm  and  per- 
petual Union.  There  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Where,  then,,  do  you  find  the  warrant  for  it? 
It  is  in  the  unhappy  delusion  of  our  Southern  brethren, 
who  doubt  our  love  for  them  and  our  attachment  to  the 
Constitution.  Let  us  remove  that  delusion.  We  will  try 
to  do  it.  But  if  secession  be  not  lawful,  what  is  it?  I 
use  the  term  reluctantly,  but  truly,  it  is  rebellion.  It  is 
rebellion!  rebellion  against  the  noblest  government  that 
man  ever  framed  for  his  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.     .     .     . 

"  What  is  it — this  secession  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
men.  I  love  the  men,  but  I  hate  treason.  What  is  it 
but  the  nullification  of  all  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws?  A  threat  to  reject  them 
in  arms!  It  is  nullification  by  the  wholesale.  I  for  one 
have  venerated  Andrew  Jackson,  and  my  blood  boiled,  in 
old  time,  when  that  brave  patriot  and  soldier  of  Democ- 
racy said :  '  The  Union,  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved.' 
Preserve  it!  Preserve  it!  Why  should  we  preserve  it, 
if  it  would  be  the  thing  that  these  gentlemen  would  make 
it?  Why  should  we  love  a  Government  that  has  no 
dignity,  and  no  power?  Admit  the  doctrine  and  what 
have  you?  A  Government  that  no  man  who  is  a  freeman 
ought  to  be  content  for  one  day  to  live  under." 

In  speaking  further  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
convention,  one  of  which  denied  to  the  Government 
the  power  to  enforce  any  laws  or  collect  revenue,  Mr. 
Clinton  said  : — 

"Now,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
false  to  itself,  false  to  us,  and  false  to  all,  if  it  should  use 
more  than  necessary  force  for  these  purposes;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  humble  the  General  Government  at  the 
feet  of  the  seceding  States.     I  am  unwilling  to  say  to  the 
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Government,  'You  must  abandon. your  property,  you  must 
cease  to  collect  the  revenues,  because  you  are  threatened.' 
"  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
know  I  speak  the  wishes  of  my  constituents,  that,  while  I 
abhor  coercion,  in  one  sense,  as  war,  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  of  these  United  States  as  well." 

During  the  same  month  a  similar  meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  less  partisan  in  its  composition 
and  far  more  reasonable  and  manly,  in  which  pledges 
sufficiently  wide  were  made  to  the  South.  Other 
meetings  for  conciliation  or  sympathy  were  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  North;  but  it  is  not  necesssry 
in  the  scope  of  this  work  to  make  further  drafts 
upon  them  in  illustrating  the  disjointed  and  evil 
character  of  the  times.  It  is  a  test  of  a  man's 
temper,  if  it  is  not  also  of  his  respect  for  the  hu- 
man race,  to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  proceedings 
of  many  of  these  Northern  assemblages  on  the  eve 
of  the  Rebellion,  to  say  nothing  about  those  in  the 
South.  Unfortunately  for  the  Democratic  party 
(which  has  really  never  existed  except  at  the 
North)  many  of  its  leaders  made  an  unenviable 
record  at  this  time,  and  the  party  itself  had  as  a 
whole  for  several  Administrations  been  making  a 
history  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  all  time, 
would  look  better  as  a  blank.  And  its  Rebellion 
record  took  nothing  from  its  immediately  previous 
reputation.  The  prophecies  of  its  leaders  were 
never  fulfilled,  their  statesmanship  and  judgment 
were  extremely  faulty,  and  th"e  verdict  of  time 'and 
events  fell  permanently  against  them. 
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That  the  course  of  the  South  embraced  all  the 
features  of  treason  and  rebellion  there  need  be  no 
question.  These  terms  were  justified  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war.  To  use  others  for  them  of 
different  import  but  betrays  insincerity,  or  is  un- 
manly evasion.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  had  any  difficulty 
on  that  score  during  his  Presidency,  he  had  none 
subsequently.  Then  it  was  simply  treason  and  re- 
bellion to  him,  as  it  came  in  time  to  be  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  of  all  political  persuasions,  and  so  it 
stands  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  writing  his  own  defense  he  did  not  hesitate  in 
the  use  of  the  right  term ;  and  hence  the  title  of  his 
book,  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Rebellion,"  is  no  misnomer.  It  was  but  com- 
mon honesty.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  pompous 
assumption,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government?"  The  world  knew  no  such  government, 
nor  does  the  history  of  the  world  recognize  it.  In 
the  most  candid  and  least  offensive  sense  it  must 
stand  there  forever  as  the  Rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  "A  Constitu- 
tional View  of  the  late  War  between  the  States"  is 
a  title  which  misleads  the  unwary,  whether  it  was 
designed  for  that  purpose  or  not.  But  the  whole 
purport  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work  is  to  the  same  end. 
It  places  the  slavery  issue,  and  the  war  which  re- 
sulted in  the  downfall  of  the  "institution"  it  was 
designed  to  perpetuate,  on  insincere  or  fictitious  foun- 
dations, a  fact  that  can  not  escape  the  careful  histor- 
ical reader  and   thinker.     The  titles  of  these  two 
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most  considerable  works  on  the  side  of  the  Rebell- 
ion lay  their  authors  further  liable  to  the  charge  of 
total  lack  of  patriotism  and  -  statesmanship,  a  charge 
everywhere  vindicated  by  the  spirit  and  context  (in 
fjict,  morals,  and  philosophy)  of  the  works  them- 
selves. The  very  title  of  Mr.  Davis's  work  and 
the  colloquial  style  of  Mr.  Stephens's  are  insults 
to  the  intelligent  and  well-informed  reader. 
Hear  Mr.  Stephens  : — 

"  These  points  made  by  him  remain  to  be  noticed. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  return  to  them  after  a  little  rest 
and  refreshment. 

"Major  Heister — I  have  no  objections  to  that,  especially 
the  refreshments ;  and  I  know  you  must  be  tired,  and 
stand  in  need  of  something  a  little  stronger  than  water. 

"Prof.  Norton — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  rather 
think  that  both  he  and  the  judge  need  a  little  cooling 
down,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  sin,  conscience, 
and  oaths. 

"Mr.  Stephens — Well,  Judge,  what  say  you  to  an  iced 
lemonade  for  ns,  while  the  major  and  the  professor  in- 
dulge in  something  stronger,  if  they  prefer? 

"Judge  Bynum — Just  as  you  say ;  but  I  must  confess, 
notwithstanding  the  professor's  remark,  that  if  some- 
thing a  little  stronger  should  be  put  into  mine,  '  unbe- 
knownst to  me,'  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  anecdote  about  the 
temperance  lecturer  has  it,  '  I  guess  it  would  n't  hurt 
me  much.' 

"Mr.  Stephens — Well,  have  it  as  you  like.  So  we  sus- 
pend for  the  present."  (Constitutional  View  of  the  War, 
Vol.  II,  page  130.) 

Now  what  could  be  more  utterly  contemptible 
than  this  ?     Colloquial  style  for  the  gravest  of  all 
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subjects  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  grave  man  void  of  wit !  Chapters  often  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  trifling  or  even  vulgar  dialogues 
like  the  foregoing!  Mr.  Stephens  offers  another 
standing  insult  to  the  American  everywhere,  and  a 
fit  matter  of  ridicule  the  world  over,  in  placing 
Thomas  Jefferson's  portrait  first  in  his  book,  and 
that  of  Washington  in  the  second  place.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  his  general  task  of  reversing  the  judg- 
ment and  truth  of  history. 

How  different  are  these  pretentious  and  specious 
works  from  such  modest  and  manly  books  as  "A 
Rebel's  Recollections,"  by  George  Cary  Bggleston, 
and  a  few  other  books  of  somewhat  similar  spirit. 
Mr.  Eggleston  was  a  rebel,  and  his  great  sense  of 
honor  and  fairness  forbade  him  shirking  the  respon- 
sibility of  assuming  and  bearing  the  name  which  he 
knew  no  amount  of  sophistry  and  indirectness  could 
enable  him  to  escape. 

But  I  have  one  other  remark  at  this  point  in 
reference  to  treason  at  the  outset  of  the  Rebellion. 
The  people  of  the  South  were  not  the  only  persons 
guilty  of  this  crime.  Nor  did  the  Democratic  party 
contain  all  the  treasonable  elements  of  the  North. 
While  there  were  no  acts,  perhaps,  that  would  have 
implicated  Horace  Greeley  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet  in  thought  and 
speech  they  were  traitors.  And  the  aid  and  comfort 
they  gave  the  Rebellion  was  really  greater  than  has 
ever  been  estimated.  The  man  who  from  any  mo- 
tive argued  for  arid  upheld  peaceable  secession,  con- 
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tributed  to  the  Rebellion,  and  was  an  enemy  of  the 
country.  The  expression  of  sentiments  of  indiffer- 
ence, as  well  as  sentiments  of  sympathy,  gave 
strength  to  secession.  And  everybody  knows  that 
one  of  its  main  props  at  the  beginning  was  furnished 
in  the  announcements  of  some  Republicans,  in  the 
everywhere  avowed  sentiments  of  Democratic  lead- 
ers, of  the  Democratic  party,  in  their  writings,  by 
public  demonstrations,  if  not  in  other  overt  acts. 
Jefferson  Davis  emphasizes  this  fact,  and  gives  in 
his  book  as  grounds  of  hope  to  the  secessionists  sev- 
eral of  the  specimens  of  Northern  patriotism  I  have 
already  quoted.  Although  the  sound  of  the  first 
gun  had  hardly  died  away  when  the  whole  Repub- 
lican party,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Democratic,  became  as  one  man  in  the  defense  of 
the  country,  there  still  remained  a  despicable  "  fire 
in  the  rear,"  and  so  continued  to  the  end.  When 
the  war  was  over,  the  reconstruction  of  the  South 
became  identical  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
party,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  its  misfortunes.  However  unpalatable 
this  may  be,  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  Constitution  defines  treason,  and  under  that 
definition  the  people  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  South  were  traitors ;  and  at  heart,  or  morally, 
those  who  sympathized  with  them  in  the  North  fell 
into  the  same  classification.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion,  and  any  attempts  in  that  way  only 
lay  their  authors  liable  to  ridicule  or  contempt.  To 
try  to  shift  from  "  War  of  the  Rebellion  "  to  "  War 
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between  the  States  "  is  insincerity,  or  it  is  folly.  To 
say,  as  some  foreign-born  writers  and  a  few  others 
have  recently  done,  that  there  was  no  treason  about 
it,  that  the  people  of  one  section  (mainly)  were  fight- 
ing against  those  of  another  simply,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  involved,  or  not  a  party,  is  the  merest 
drivel.  It  is  worse  than  child's  play  in  politics. 
There  was  not  a  solitary  step  in  the  work  of  seces- 
sion, whatever  of  venom  and  bad  blood  had  been 
displayed  in  the  preliminary  quarrel  between  the 
contestants,  which  was  not  a  direct  thrust  at  the  life 
of  the  Government.  The  Government  had  property ; 
this  was  captured  and  appropriated.  It  had  rights, 
duties,  and  powers ;  these  were  ignored  or  spat  upon. 
It  was  boldly  declared  to  be  at  an  end.  And  if  the 
Rebellion  had  succeeded,  where  now  would  be  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ?  But  history 
tells. a  better  story,  and  few  men  insist  on  falsely 
interpreting  it. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE    COVODE    COMMITTEE  —  THE    CABINET  —  SOUTH 

CAROLINA  AND  HER  COMMISSIONERS— FORT 

SUMTER  — OPINIONS  UNFAVORABLE 

TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

ON  the  5th  of  March,  1860,  John  Covode,  of 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives some  resolutions,  one  of  which  read  as 
follows : — 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  inves- 
tigating whether  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government,  has,  by  money,  patronage, 
or  other  improper  means,  sought  to  influence  the  action  of 
Congress,  or  any  committee  thereof,  for  or  against  the  pas- 
sage of  any  law  appertaining  to  the  rights  of  any  State  or 
Territory;  and,  second,  also  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate whether  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  Government 
have,  by  combination  or  otherwise,  prevented  or  defeated, 
or  attempted  to  prevent  or  defeat,  the  execution  of  any  law 
or  laws  now  upon  the  statute-book,  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  or  refused  to  compel  the  execution  of  any 
law  thereof." 

The  committee  provided  for,  and  called  the  Covode 
Committee,  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Covode  at  it  its 
head.  But  of  this  step  looking  to  the  impeachment 
of  the  President  nothing  of  consequence  ever  came. 
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After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  to  see  what  would 
next  be  done,  Mr.  Buchanan,  under  date  of  June  22, 
1860,  sent  a  long  message  to  the  House  in  the  shape 
of  a  protest  to  the  whole  affair.  This  paper  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  But  the 
report  was  never  made,  and  thus  ended  a  worthless 
project. 

When  Congress  convened  in  December,  1860,  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Cabinet  stood  as  it  was  at  the  outset, 
excepting  that  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  had  in 
March,  1859,  taken  the  place  of  Aaron  Vail  (Venable) 
Brown,  deceased,  as  Postmaster-General.  On  the  10th 
of  December  Howell  Cobb,  the  secessionist,  resigned, 
because  the  independent  nation  of  Georgia  had 
need  of  him.  Only  two  days  subsequently  Mr.  Cass 
resigned,  owing  chiefly  to  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  President  about  re-enforcing  the  forts  at  Charles- 
ton. On  the  17th  Mr.  Black  was  transferred  to  the 
head  of  the  State  Department.  In  the  meantime 
Philip  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Cobb.  But  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  was  a  mild  sort  of  secessionist,  objected 
to  Mr.  Buchanan's  view  of  affairs  at  Charleston,  and 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  being  succeeded  by  John  A.  Dix,  of 
New  York,  a  man  especially  suited  to  the  emergency, 
and  who  made  an  honorable  and  enviable  reputation 
for  his  ability  and  zeal  in  the  country's  cause. 

After  the  transfer  of  Major  Anderson  and  his  small 
garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary 
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of  War,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  read  in  Cabinet 
meeting,  December  27,  1860,  urged  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  the  Federal  troops  from  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  the  Government's  property  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  This  Mr.  Buchanan  declined  to 
do,  whereupon  Secretary  Floyd  resigned  on  the  29th 
of  December.  Two  days  afterwards  Postmaster- 
General  Holt  took  charge  of  the  War  Department, 
and  on  the  18th  of  January  was  duly  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  good  conduct  of  this  noble 
officer  is  yet  fresh  in  every  mind. 

In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Floyd,  Mr.  Buchanan 
says  in  his  history  of  his  own  Administration : — 

"  We  can  refer  to  a  probable  cause  for  this  strange  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  This  was,  that  three 
days  before  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  reached 
Washington,  the  President  had  communicated  to  him  (23d 
December),  through  a  distinguished  friend  and  kinsman  of 
his  own,  a  request  that  he  should  resign  his  office,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reason  why  this  was  made.  When  he 
heard  this  request  he  displayed  much  feeling,  but  said  he 
would  comply  with  the  President's  wishes.  It  is  proper  to 
state  the  reason  for  this  request.  On  the  night  before  it 
was  made  (22d  December),  the  fact  was  first  made  known 
to  the  President  that  eight  hundred  and  seventy  State 
bonds  for  one  thousand  dollars  each,  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government  for  different  Indian  tribes,  had  been  pur- 
loined from  the  Interior  Department  by  Godard  Bailey, 
a  clerk  in  charge  of  them,  and  had  been  delivered  to 
William  H.  Russell,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  'Russell, 
Majors  &  Waddell.'  Upon  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  this  clerk,  in  lieu  of  the  bonds  abstracted,  had  from 
time  to  time  received  bills  of  corresponding  amount  from 
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Russell,  drawn  by  the  firm  on  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  by  him  accepted  and  indorsed,  and  this  without 
any  lawful  authority.  In  consequence  there  was  found  in 
the  safe  where  the  Indian  bonds  had  been  kept,  a  number 
of  these  accepted  bills  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  These  acceptances 
were  thirteen  in  number,  commencing  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber^  1860,  and  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Bailey,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  'as  collateral  security  for  the  return 
of  the  bonds,'  and  as  such  had  been  placed  by  him  in  the 
safe.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  of  them,  dated  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1860,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars,  had  been  drawn  for  the  precise  sum  nec- 
essary to  make  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole  number 
of  bills  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  abstracted  bonds. 

"And  here  it  is  due  to  Secretary  Thompson  to  state, 
though  a  digression,  that  on  Monday  morning,  the  24th 
December,  at  his  own  instance,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  a  committee  'to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  subject,'  of  which  Hon.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Illinois, 
a  rancorous  opponent  of  the  Administration,  was  the  chair- 
man. After  a  full  investigation,  the  committee  .made  their 
report  on  the  12th  February,  1861.  In  this  they  state: 
'They  deem  it  but  justice  to  add  that  they  have  discovered 
nothing  to  involve  the  late  Secretary,  Hon.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  fraud,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  that  he  had  any  complicity  in  the  transaction,  or 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  it  until  the  time  of  the  dis- 
closure by  Godard  Bailey.'  It  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
sake  of  public  justice,  that  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  abstraction  of  these  bonds  had  not  been  subjected 
to  a  judicial  investigation.  This  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  action  of  the  committee  itself,  in  examining  John 
B.  Floyd  and  William  H.  Russell  as  witnesses.  For  this 
reason  they  were  relieved  from  all  criminal  responsibility 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  24th  January,  1857,  of  the 
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existence  of  which  the  committee  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant.  This  act  provides  that  no  person  examined  as  a 
witness  before  a  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress 
'shall  be  held  to  answer  criminally  in  any  court  of  justice 
for  any  fact  or  act'  'touching  which  he  shall  have  testi- 
fied.' In  this  manner  both  Mr.  Floyd  and  Mr.  Russell 
escaped  without  trial. 

"  To  return  from  our  digression.  Secretary  Floyd's  ap- 
parent complicity  with  this  fraudulent  transaction  covered 
him  with  suspicion,  and,  whether  this  were  well  or  ill 
founded,  rendered  it  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, that  he  should  remain  in  the  Cabinet;  and  hence 
the,  request  that  he  should  resign.  What  effect  this  re- 
quest m'ay  have  produced  in  suddenly  converting  him  from 
having  been  until  then  an  avowed  and  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  secession  to  one  of  its  most  strenuous  supporters 
may  be  readily  inferred.  Certain  it  is,  that  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners,  he 
became  the  intimate  associate  of  leading  secession  Sen- 
ators, who  had  just  before  been  in  the  habit  of  openly 
condemning  his  official  conduct. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  these 
Commissioners  he  boldly  assumed  his  new  position,  and 
became  the  only  witness  to  a  pledge  which  his  own  in- 
structions of  a  few  days  before  prove  could  never  have 
existed.  On  that  evening,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
he  read  to  the  President,  in  Cabinet  council,  in  a  dis- 
courteous and  excited  tone,  hitherto  unknown,  a  paper 
declaring  that  'it  is  evident  now,  from  the  action  of  the 
commander  at  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the  solemn  pledges  of 
this  Government  have  been  violated  by  Major  Anderson,' 
and  that  'one  remedy  only  is  left,  and  that  is  to  withdraw 
the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston  altogether.' 
This  evidently  foreshadowed  the,  demand  made  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  following  day  (28th  December),  of 
which   we  have    already  treated.      This  proposition   the 
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President  heard  with  astonishment.  As  he  had  stated  in 
his  reply  to  them  of  the  31st  December:  'Such  an  idea 
was  never  thought  of  by  me.  No  allusion  had  ever  been 
made  to  it  in  any  communication  between  myself  and  any 
human  being.' 

"The  Secretary,  on  the  29th  December,  sent  to  the 
President  the  resignation  of  his  office.  By.this  Jbe  offered 
to  discharge  its  duties  until  his  successor  should  be  ap- 
pointed. It  was  instantly  accepted  without  reference  to 
this  offer,  and  Postmaster-General  Holt  was  transferred 
to  the  War  Department. 

"The  President  had  not  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Floyd  before  his  appointment.  Though  never 
in  Congress,  he  had  been,  like  his  father,  Governor  of 
"Virginia.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  favorably  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Electoral  College  of  Virginia  for  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  President,  in 
making  selections  for  this  high  and  confidential  office, 
ought  to  be  left  free  and  untrammeled  to  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment." 

On  the  20th  of  December  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
of  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
Judge  Black.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1861,  Jacob 
Thompson,  also  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  in  Admin- 
istration affairs,  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term 
Moses  Kelly  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  chief  clerk  in 
that  Department,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  gainer 
by  his  upright  course.  Horatio  King,  of  Maine, 
who  was  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Holt  in  his  Department;  and  at  the  end 
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of  Mr.  Buchanan>  term  of  office  his  Cabinet  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Dix,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr. 
Toucey,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  King,  with  the  In- 
terior Department  without  a  head.  Had  this  been 
the  cast  of  his  Council  throughout,  Mr.  Buchanan 
might  have  been  able  to  tell  a  different  story  of  his 
"Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion." 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  his  great  ambition  was 
to  save  the  Union,  and  yet  at  the  outset  he  seri- 
ously doubted  his  ability  or  that  of  all  its  friends 
combined  to  save  it  from  utter  ruin.  This  state- 
ment is  based  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  own  assertion, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing positive  utterance  from  the  preface  to  his 
work  already  often  mentioned:  "He  never  doubted 
the  successful  event  of  the  war,  even  during  its 
most  gloomy  periods." 

In  his  Defense  Mr.  Buchanan  writes: — 

"  The  President,  having  determined  not  to  disturb  the 
status  quo  at  Charleston  as  long  as  our  troops  should  con- 
tinue to  be  hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
main in  unmolested  possession  of  the  forts,  was  gratified 
to  learn,  a  short  time  thereafter,  that  South  Carolina  was 
equally  intent  on  preserving  the  peace.  On  the  8th  De- 
cember, 1860,  four  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  that  State  sought  an  interview,  and  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  concerning  the  best  means  of  avoiding  a 
hostile  collision  between  the  parties.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  misapprehension  on  either  side,  he  suggested 
that  they  had  best  reduce  their  verbal  communication  to 
writing,  and  bring  it  to  him  in  that  form.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  December,  they  delivered  to  him  a  note,  dated 

36— o 
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on  the  previous  day,  and  signed  by  five  members,  in  which 
they  say :  '  In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yes- 
terday, we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions  that 
neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either  attack 
or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton previously  to  the  action  of  the  convention;  and  we 
hope  and  believe  not  until  an  offer  has  been  made,  through 
an  accredited  representative,  to  negotiate  for  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  all  matters  between  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  provided  that  no  re-enforcements  be  sent 
into  these  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status  shall 
remain  as  at  present.'  Both  in  this  and  in  their  previous 
conversation  they  declared  that,  in  making  this  statement, 
they  were  acting  solely  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
expressly  disclaimed  any  authority  to  bind  their  State. 
They,  nevertheless,  expressed  the  confident  belief  that 
they  would  be  sustained  both  by  the  State  authorities  and 
by  the  convention,  after  it  should  assemble.  Although 
the  President  considered  this  declaration  as  nothing  more 
than  the  act  of  five  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
House  from  South  Carolina,  yet  he  welcomed  it  as  a 
happy  omen,  that  by  means  of  their  influence  collision 
might  be  prevented,  and  time  afforded  to  all  parties  for 
reflection  and  for  a  peaceable  adjustment.  From  abun- 
dant caution,  however,  he  objected  to  the  word  'provided' 
in  their  statement,  lest,  if  he  should  accept  it  without  re- 
mark, this  might  possibly  be  construed  into  an  agreement 
on  his  part  not  to  re-enforce  the  forts.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, he  informed  them,  he  would  never  make.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  from  the  nature  of  his  official  re- 
sponsibility, thus  to  tie  his  own  hands  and  restrain  his 
own  freedom  of  action.  Still  they  might  have  .observed 
from  his  message  that  he  had  no  present  design,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  change  the  condition  of  the  forts 
at  Charleston.     He  must,  notwithstanding,  be  left  entirely 
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free  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  according  to  exigen- 
cies as  they  might  arise.  They  replied  that  nothing  was 
further  from  their  intention  than  such  a  construction  of 
this  word;  they  did  not  so  understand  it,  and  he  should 
not  so  consider  it." 

But  it  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  mislead  the  President,  a  matter  in  which  it 
was  not  unsuccessful.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
1860,  the  "Ordinance  of  Secession"  was  passed  by 
a  convention  in  that  State;  and  two  days  subse- 
quently, in  the  "eighty-fifth  year  of  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  that  State,"  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  proceed  to  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  that  country. 
These  persons  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  26th, 
and  on  the  following  day  had  the  gratification  of 
surprising  the  President  with  the  information  that 
Major  Robert  Anderson  had  on  Christmas  night 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  and  taken  a  more  secure 
position,  as  his  critical  condition  demanded,  in 
Fort  Sumter. 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  President  actually 
held  an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  the  so- 
styled  sovereignty,  but  not  as  such.  He  listened  to 
their  statement,  a  prominent  part  of  which  was  a 
demand  for  redress  for  the  insult  offered  the  for- 
eign power  they  represented  by  the  course  Major 
Anderson  chose  to  take  for  his  own  protection. 
They  modestly  demanded  the  removal  of  all  United 
States  troops  from  Charleston  harbor,  claiming  that 
their  presence  there  stood  in  the  way  of  amicable 
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relations  between  the  two  nations.     The  following 

interesting  correspondence  immediately  followed  this 

interview : — 

"  Washington,  December  28,  1860. 

"  Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
full  powers  from  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, under  which  we  are  '  authorized  and  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of 
the  forts,  magazines,  light-houses,  and  other  real  estate,  with 
their  appurtenances,  in  the  limits  of  South  Carolina;  and  also 
for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of 
all  other  property  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  agent  of  the  Confederated  States  of  which  South  Carolina  was 
recently  a  member,  and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  all  other 
measures  and  arrangements  proper  to  be  made  and  adopted  in 
the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
peace  and  amity  between  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.' 

"In  the  execution  of  this  trust  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  you, 
as  we  now  do,  with  an  official  copy  of  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion by  which  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  resumed  the 
powers  she  delegated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  declared  her  perfect  sovereignty  and  independence. 

"It  would  also  have  been  our  duty  to  have  informed  you 
that  we  were  ready  to  negotiate  with  you  upon  all  such  ques- 
tions as  are  necessarily  raised  by  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance, 
and  that  we  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  negotiation  with 
the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  hostile  collision, 
and  so  to  inaugurate  our  new  relations  as  to  secure  mutual  re- 
spect, general  advantage,  and  a  future  of  good-will  and  harmony 
beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  But  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  render  such  an  assurance  impossible. 

"We  came  here  the  representatives  of  an  authority  which 
could,  at  any  time  within  the  past  sixty  days,  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor;  but  which,  upon 
pledges  given  in  a  manner  that  we  can  not  doubt,  determined 
to  trust  to  your  honol*  rather  than  to  its  own  power.  Since  our 
arrival  here  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  acting,  as  we  are 
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assured,  not  only  without,  but  against  your  orders,  has  disman- 
tled one  fort  and  occupied  another ;  thus  altering,  to  a  most  im- 
portant extent,  the  condition  of  affairs  under  which  we  came. 

"Until  the  circumstances  are  explained  in  a  manner  which 
relieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  these  negotia- 
tions shall  be  conducted,  we  are  forced  to  suspend  all  discussion 
as  to  any  arrangements  by  which  our  mutual  interests  might  be 
amicably  adjusted. 

"And  in  conclusion  we  would  urge  upon  you  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Under 
present  circumstances  they  are  a  standing  menace  which  renders 
negotiation  impossible;  and,  as  our  recent  experience  shows, 
threatens  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions  which 
ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servants,  K.  W.  Barnwell,' 

"J.  H.  Adams, 
"James  L.  Ore, 
"Commissioners. 

"To  the  President  op  the  United  States." 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  "COMMISSIONERS." 

"  Washington,  December  30,  1860. 

"Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  com- 
munication of  the  28th  inst: ,  together  with  a  copy  of  '  your  full 
powers  from  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,' 
authorizing  you  to  treat  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  various  important  subjects  therein  mentioned,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  ordinance,  bearing  date  on  the  20th  inst., 
declaring  that  'the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved.' 

"In  answer  to  this  communication  I  have  to  say  that  my 
position  as  President  of  the  United  States  was  clearly  defined 
in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  3d  inst.  In  that  I  stated 
that,  '  apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this  may 
be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to  decide  what 
shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
South  Carolina.     He  has  been  invested  with  no  such  discretion. 
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He  possesses  no  power  to  change  the  relations  heretofore  exist- 
ing between  them,  much  less  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  that  State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the  confed- 
eracy among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States.  It  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  de  facto  govern- 
ment, involving  no  such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  do 
this  would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked  act  of  usurpation.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  the  whole  question 
in  all  its  bearings.' 

"Such  is  my  opinion  still.  I  could,  therefore,  meet  you 
only  as  private  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  and  was 
entirely  willing  to  communicate  to  Congress  any  proposition 
you  might  have  to  make  to  that  body  upon  the  subject.  Of 
this  you  were  well  aware.  It  was  my  earnest  desire  that  such 
a  disposition  might  be  made  of  the  whole  subject  by  Congress, 
who  alone  possess  the  power,  as  to  prevent  the  inauguration 
of  a  civil  war  between  the  parties  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  h&rbor  of  Charleston;  and  I  there- 
fore deeply  regret  that,  in  your  opinion,  '  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  render  this  impossible.' 

"In  conclusion  you  urge  upon  me  the  'immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston,'  stating 
that,  '  under  present  circumstances,  they  are  a  standing  menace 
which  renders  negotiation  impossible,  and,  as  our  recent 
experience  shows,  threatens  speedily  to  bring  to  a  bloody 
issue  questions  which  ought  to  be  settled  with  temperance  and 
judgment' 

' '  The  reason  for  this  change  in  your  position  is  that,  since 
your  arrival  in  Washington,  'an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
acting,  as  we  (you)  are  assured,  not  only  without,  but  against 
your  (my)  orders,  has  dismantled  one  fort  and  occupied  another, 
thus  altering,  to  a  most  important  extent,  the  condition  of  affairs 
under  which  we  (you)  came.'  You  also  allege  that  you  came 
here  '  the  representatives  of  an  authority  which  could,  at  any 
time  within  the  past  sixty  days,  have  taken  possession  of  the 
forts  in  Charleston  harbor;  but  which,  upon  pledges  given  in 
a  manner  that  we  (you)  can  not  doubt,  determined  to  trust  to 
your  (my)  honor  rather  than  to  its  power.' 
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"This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  those 
alleged  pledges,  and  in  what  manner  they  have  been  observed. 

"In  my  message  of  the  3d  of  December  last  I  stated,  in 
regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Carolina, 
that  it  '  has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent  by  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,'  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  etc.,  and  over  these  the  authority  'to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation '  has  been  expressly  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  expel  the  United  States  from  this  property  by  force ; 
but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on 
the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency  the  responsibility  for 
consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assailants. 

"This  being  the  condition  of  the  parties  on  Saturday,  8th 
December,  four  of  the  Representatives  from  South  Carolina 
called  upon  me  and  requested  an  interview.  We  had  an  ear- 
nest conversation  on  the  subject  of  these  forts,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  a  collision  between  the  parties,  for  the 
purpose  of  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  suggested,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  in  writing  what 
they  said  to  me  verbally.  They  did  so  accordingly,  and  on 
Monday  morning,  the  10th  inst,  three  of  them  presented  to 
me  a  paper  signed  by  all  the  Representatives  from  South  Caro- 
lina, with  a  single  exception,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"'Washington,  December  9,  1860. 
"  'To  His  Excellency  James  Buchanan,  President  op  the  United 
States  : — 
"'In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  you  yesterday,  we 
now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions  that  neither  the 
constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  will  either  attack  or  molest  the  United 
States  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  previously  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  we  hope  and  believe  not  until  an 
offer  has  been  made  through  an  accredited  representative  to 
negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government :  provided  that  no  re- 
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enforcements  shall  be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative 
military  status  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

"'John  McQueen, 

"'M.   L.   BONHAM, 

'"W.  W.  Boyce, 
"'Lawrence  M.  Keitt.' 

"And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  remark  that,  at  the 
time  the  paper  was  presented  to  me,  I  objected  to  the  word 
'provided,'  as  it  might  be  construed  into  an  agreement  on  my 
part  which  I  never  would  make.  They  said  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  their  intention;  they  did  not  so  understand  it, 
and  I  should  not  so  consider  it.  It  is  evident  they  could  enter 
into  no  reciprocal  agreement  with  me  on  the  subject.  They  did 
not  profess  to  have  the  authority  to  do  this,  and  were  acting  in 
their  individual  character.  I  considered  it  as  nothing  more,  in 
effect,  than  the  promise  of  highly  honorable  gentlemen  to  exert 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  expressed.  The  event  has 
proven  that  they  have  faithfully  kept  this  promise,  although  I 
have  never  since  received  a  line  from  any  one  of  them  nor 
from  any  member  of  the  convention  on  the  subject.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  was  my  determination,  and  this  I  freely 
expressed,  not  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  and  thus 
produce  a  collision,  until  they  had  been  actually  attacked,  or 
until  I  had  certain  evidence  that  they  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked. This  paper  I  received  most  cordially,  and  considered 
it  as  a  happy  omen  that  peace  might  be  still  preserved,  and 
that  time  might  be  thus  given  for  reflection.  This  is  the  whole 
foundation  for  the  alleged  pledge. 

"  But  I  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  have  done  had 
I  entered  into  a  positive  and  formal  agreement  with  parties 
capable  of  contracting,  although  such  an  agreement  would 
have  been  on  my  part,  from  the  nature  of  my  official  duties, 
impossible. 

The  world  knows  that  I  have  never  sent  any  re-enforce- 
ments to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  I  have  certainly 
never  authorized  any  change  to  be  made  '  in  their  relative  mili- 
tary status.'     Bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  you  to  an  order 
.  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  Major 
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Anderson,  but  not  brought  to  my  notice  until  the  21st  inst. 
It  is  as  follows : 


ARTILLERY,  COMMANDING  PORT  MOULTRIE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

'"You  are  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  a  collision  of  the  troops  with  the  people  of  this  State 
shall  be  avoided,  and  of  his  studied  determination  to  pursue  a 
course  with  reference  to  the  force  and  forts  in  this  harbor 
which  shall  guard  against  such  a  collision.  He  has  therefore 
carefully  abstained  from  increasing  the  force  at  this  point,  or 
taking  any  measure  which  might  add  to  the  present  excited 
state  of  the  public  miud,  or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on 
the  confidence  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  by 
violence  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public  works,  or  interfere 
with  their  occupancy. 

" '  But,  as  the  counsel  and  acts  of  rash  and  impulsive  persons 
may  possibly  disappoint  these  expectations  of  the  Government, 
he  deems  it  proper  that  you  should  be  prepared  with  instructions 
to  meet  so  unhappy  a  contingency.  He  has,  therefore,  directed 
me  verbally  to  give  you  such  instructions. 

'"You  are  carefully  to  avoid  every  act  which  would  need- 
lessly tend  to  provoke  aggression,  and  for  that  reason  you  are 
not,  without  necessity,  to  take  up  any  position  which  could  be 
construed  into  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude;  but  you 
are  to  hold  possession  of  the  forts  in  this  harbor,  and,  if  atacked, 
you  are  to  defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  small- 
ness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more 
than  one  of  the  three  forts ;  but  an  attack  on  or  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  either  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  you  may  then  put  your  command  into  either  of 
them  which  you  may  deem  most  proper  to  increase  its  power 
of  resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  to  take  similar  steps 
whenever  you  have  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to 
a  hostile  act.  D.  P.  Butler, 

"  'Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

'"Fort  Moultrie  (S.  C),  December  11, 1860. 

•"This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to  Major  Buell. 
" '  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War.' 
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"These  were  the  last  instructions  transmitted  to  Major 
Anderson  before  his  removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  with  a  single 
exception,  in  regard  to  a  particular  which  does  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  present  question. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  Major  Anderson 
acted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  authority;  un- 
less, indeed,  he  '  had  tangible  evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed 
to  a  hostile  act'  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
which  has  not  yet  been  alleged.  Still  he  is  a  brave  and  honor- 
able officer,  and  justice  requires  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
demned without  a  fair  hearing. 

"Be  this  as  it  may,  when  I  learned  that  Major  Anderson 
had  left  Fort  Moultrie  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Sumter,  my  first 
promptings  were  to  command  him  to  return  to  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  there  to  await  the  contingencies  presented  in  his 
instructions.  This  could  only  have  been  done  with  any  degree 
of  safety  to  the  command  by  the  concurrence  of  the  South 
Carolina  authorities.  But  before  any  step  could  possibly  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction,  we  received  information  that  the 
'  Palmetto  flag  floated  out  to  the  breeze  at  Castle  Pinckney,  and 
a  large  military  force  went  over  last  night  (the  27th)  to  Fort 
Moultrie.'  Thus  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  without 
waiting  or  asking  for  any  explanations,  and  doubtless  believing, 
as  you  have  expressed  it,  that  the  officer  had  acted  not  only 
without  but  against  my  orders,  on  the  very  next  day  after  the 
night  when  the  removal  was  made,  seized,  by  a  military  force, 
two  of  the  three  Federal  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and 
have  covered  them  under  their  own  flag  instead  of  that  of  the 
United  States. 

"At  this  gloomy  period  of  our  history,  startling  events  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly.  On  the  very  day,  the  27th  instant, 
that  possession  of  these  two  forts  was  taken,  the  Palmetto  flag 
was  raised  over  the  Federal  custom-house  and  post-office  in 
Charleston ;  and  on  the  same  day  every  officer  of  the  customs — 
collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor  and  appraiser — resigned  their 
offices.  And  this,  although  it  was  well  known  from  the  lan- 
guage of  my  message  that  as  an  executive  officer  I  felt  myself 
bound  to  collect  the  revenue  at  the  port  of  Charleston  under 
the  existing  laws.     In   the  harbor  of  Charleston  we  now  find 
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three  forts  confronting  each  other,  over  all  of  which  the  Federal 
flag  floated  four  days  ago,  but  now,  over  two  of  them  this  flag 
has  been  supplanted,  and  the  Palmetto  flag  has  been  substituted 
in  its  stead. 

"It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  I  am  urged  immedi- 
ately to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
and  I  am  informed  that  without  this  negotiation  is  impossible. 
This  I  can  not  do ;  this  I  will  not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  never 
thought  of  by  me  in  any  possible  contingency.  No  such  allu- 
sion had  been  made  in  any  communication  between  myself  and 
any  human  being. 

"  But  the  inference  is  that  I  am  bound  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  only  fort  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  because  the  officer 
there  in  command  of  all  the  forts  thought  proper,  without 
instructions,  to  change  his  position  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

"At  this  point  of  writing,  I  have  received  information  by 
telegraph  from  Captain  Humphreys,  in  command  of  the  arsenal 
at  Charleston,  that  'it  has  to-day  (Sunday,  the  30th,)  been 
taken  by  force  of  arms.'  It  is  estimated  that  the  munitions 
of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  this  arsenal  are  worth 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

"  Comment  is  needless.  After  this  information,  I  have 
only  to  add  that,  whilst  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  Fort  Sumter 
as  a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States  against 
hostile  attacks,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come,  by  such 
means  as  I  may  possess  for  this. purpose,  I  do  not  perceive  how 
such  a  defense  can  be  construed  into  a  menace  against  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

"With  great  personal  regard,  I  remain  yours,  very  respect- 
fully t  James  Buchanan." 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  persons  who  had  called 
on  the  President  from  South  Carolina  in  the  interests 
of  the  Rebellion  sent  him  a  very  insulting  and  un- 
gentlemanly  letter,  denying  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments and  impugning  his  motives  and  honesty.  This 
Mr.  Buchanan  declined  to  receive.     Notwithstanding 
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the  President's  prompt  and  proper  action  in  this  case, 
this  letter,  which  was  an  insult  to  the  whole  country, 
the  loyal  part  of  it,  was  offered  to  the  Senate  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  really  entered  on  the  journal 
of  that  body. 

All  intercourse  between  the  President  and  his 
Southern  secession  friends  and  advisers  was  now 
soon  dropped,  and  a  new  impulse  was  at  once  ac- 
quired in  the  Administration.  Still  General  Scott 
and  the  President  had  conflicting  views  about  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  little  was  ever  done  to 
check  the  progress  of  events  in  the  attempted  work 
of  disorganizing  the  Government.  However,  after 
some  difficulty  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West  was 
started  on  the  5th  of  January,  from  New  York,  with 
supplies  for  Fort  Sumter.  There  was  undoubtedly 
a  mistake  in  sending  this  unsuitable  vessel,  and  this 
mistake  is  chargeable  to  General  Scott.  While 
attempting  to  approach  the  fort  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, with  the  flag  of  her  country  flying  at  her  mast- 
head, the  vessel  was  fired  upon  by  order  of  the  rebel 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  At  this  turn  of  affairs 
no  further  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  fort,  the 
vessel  returning  to  New  York. 

Two  days  subsequently  Mr.  F.  W.  Pickens,  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter.  With  this  request  Major  Anderson 
declined  to  comply,  but  proposed  to  furnish  an  officer 
with  any  messenger  to  Washington,  if  he  should 
desire  anything  of  the  kind  before  beginning  his 
assault  upon  the  flag  of  the  Nation.     Isaac  W.  Hayne, 
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Attorney-General  of  the  State,  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Washington  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  next  day  he  called  on  the  President,  and 
notified  him  that  he  would  deliver  his  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Buchanan  gives 
the  following  true  history  of  this  second  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter: — 

"Colonel  Hayne,  the  commissioner  from  South  Carolina, 
as  already  stated,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  13th  January. 
He  bore  with  him  a  letter  from  Governor  Pickens  addressed  to 
the  President.  On  the  next  morning  he  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  stated  that  he  would  deliver  this  letter  in  person  on 
the  day  following.  The  President,  however,  admonished  by  his 
recent  experience  with  the  former  Commissioners,  declined  to 
hold  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  mission, 
and  requested  that  all  communications  between  them  might  be 
in  writing.  To  this  he  assented.  Although  the  President  had 
no  actual  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Governor's  letter, 
he  could  not  doubt  it  contained  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  fort.  Such  a  demand  he  was  at  all  times  prepared  peremp- 
torily to  reject.  4  This  Colonel  Hayne  must  have  known,  because 
the  President  had  but  a  fortnight  before  informed  his  prede- 
cessors this  was  impossible,  and  had  never  been  thought  of  by 
him  in  any  possible  contingency.  The  President  confidently 
expected  that  the  letter  would  be  transmitted  to  him  on  the 
day  after  the  interview,  when  his  refusal  to  surrender  the  fort 
would  at  once  terminate  the  truce,  and  leave  both  parties  free 
to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  Colonel  Hayne,  however, 
did  not  transmit  this  letter  to  the  President  on  the  15th  January, 
according  to  his  promise,  but  withheld  it  until  the  31st  of  that 
month.  The  reason  for  this  vexatious  delay  will  constitute  a 
curious  portion  pf  our  narrative,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  some  detail. 

"The  Senators  from  the  Cotton  States  yet  in  Congress  ap- 
peared, strangely  enough,  to  suppose  that  through  their  influence 
the  President  might  agree  not  to  send  re-enforcements  to  Fort 
Sumter,  provided    Governor   Pickens  would  stipulate  not  to 
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attack  it.  By  such  an  agreement  they  proposed  to  preserve 
the  peace.  But  first  of  all  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pre- 
vail upon  Colonel  Hayne  not  to  transmit  the  letter  to  the 
President  on  the  day  appointed,  because  they  well  knew  that  the 
demand  which  it  contained  would  meet  his  prompt  and  decided 
refusal.  This  would  render  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement 
impossible. 

"In  furtherance  of  their  plan,  nine  of  these  Senators,  with 
Jefferson  Davis  at  their  head,  addressed  a  note  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
on  the  15th  January,  requesting  him  to  defer  the  delivery  of 
the  letter.  They  proposed  that  he  should  withhold  it  until  they 
could  ascertain  from  the  President  whether  he  would  agree  not 
to  send  re-enforcements,  provided  Governor  Pickens  would 
engage  not  to  attack  the  fort.  They  informed  the  Colonel  that 
should  the  President  prove  willing  in  the  first  place  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement,  they  would  then  strongly  recommend 
that  he  should  not  deliver  the  letter  he  had  in  charge  for  the 
present,  but  send  to  South  Carolina  for  authority  from  Governor 
Pickens  to  become  a  party  thereto.  Colonel  Hayne  in  his 
answer  to  these  Senators  of  the  17th  January,  informed  them 
that  he  had  not  been  clothed  with  power  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment suggested,  but  provided  they  could  get  assurances  with 
which  they  were  entirely  satisfied  that  no  re-enforcements  would 
be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  he  would  withhold  the  letter  with 
which  he  had  been  charged,  refer  their  communication  to  the 
authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and  await  further  instructions. 

"On  the  19th  January  this  correspondence  between  the 
Senators  and  Colonel  Hayne  was  submitted  to  the  President, 
accompanied  by  a  note  from  three  of  their  number,  requesting 
him  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  His  answer  to  this 
note  was  delayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  prepare  it  in 
proper  form.  On  the  22d  January  it  was  communicated  to 
these  Senators  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  This 
contained  an  express  refusal  to  enter  into  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Holt  says :  '  I  am  happy  to  observe  that,  in  your 
letter  to  Colonel  Hayne,  you  express  the  opinion  that  it 
is  "especially  due  from  South  Carolina  to  our  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  slaveholding  States,  that  she  should;  so  far  as 
she  can  consistently  with  her  honor,  avoid  initiating  hostilities 
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between  her  and  the  United  States  or  any  other  power."  To 
initiate  such  hostilities  against  Fort  Sumter  would,  beyond  ques- 
tion, be  an  act  of  war  against  the  United  States.  In  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  Colonel  Hayne,  "  that  no  re-enforcements 
will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  in  the  interval,  aud  that  public 
peace  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  act  of  hostility  toward  South 
Carolina,''  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  such  assur- 
ances. The  President  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  or  understanding.  As  an  executive  officer,  he  is 
simply  bound  to  protect  the  public  property  so  far  as  this  may 
be  practicable ;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  his  duty 
to  place  himself  under  engagements  that  he  would  not  perform 
this  duty,  either  for  an  indefinite  or  limited  period.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  re-enforce  Major 
Anderson,  because  be  makes  no  such  request  and  feels  quite 
secure  in  his  position.  Should  his  safety,  however,  require 
re-enforcements,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them.' 

"It  was  believed  by  the  President  that  this  peremptory 
refusal  to  enter  into  the  proposed  agreement,  would  have  caused 
Colonel  Hayne  immediately  to  present  the  letter  he  had  in 
charge  and  thus  terminate  his  mission,  thereby  releasing  both 
parties  from  the  obligations  of  the  truce.  In  this  expectation 
the  President  was  disappointed.  The  secession  Senators  again 
interposed,  and  advised  Colonel  Hayne  still  longer  to  withhold 
the  letter  from  the  President,  and  await  further  instructions 
from  Charleston.  In  his  answer  of  24th  January  to  their  note 
containing  this  advice,  he  informs  them  that  although  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  '  was  far  from  being  satisfactory,' 
yet  in  compliance  with  their  request  he  '  would  withhold  the 
communication  with  which  he  was  at  present  charged,  and 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and 
would  await  their  reply.'  On  the  30th  this  reply  was  received, 
and  on  the  next  day  Colonel  Hayne  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  letter  of  Governor  Pickens  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  with  a  long  communication  from  himself.  This 
letter  is  dated  'Head-quarters,  Charleston,  January  12,  1861,' 
and  is  as  follows : 

"  'Sir, — At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  United  States,  Fort  Sumter  was,  and  still  is, 
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in  the  possession  of  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Anderson.  I  regard  that  possession  as  not 
consistent  with  the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  have  this  day  (it  was  the  day  previous)  addressed  to 
Major  Anderson  a  communication  to  obtain  from  him  the  pos- 
session of  that  fort  by  the  authorities  of  this  State.  The  reply 
of  Major  Anderson  informs  me  that  he  has  no  authority  to  do 
what  I  required,  but  he  desires  a  reference  of  the  demand  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  circumstances  now 
existing,  and  which  need  no  comment  by  me,  I  have  determined 
to  send  to  you  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  have  instructed  him  to  demand 
the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The 
demand  I  have  made  of  Major  Anderson,  and  which  I  now 
make  of  you,  is  Suggested  by  my  earnest  desire  to  avoid  the 
bloodshed  which  a  persistence  in  your  attempt  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  that  fort  will  cause,  and  which  will  be  unavailing  to 
secure  to  you  that  possession,  but  induce  a  calamity  most  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  If  consequences  so  unhappy  shall  ensue,  I  will 
secure  for  this  State,  in  the  demand  which  I  now  make,  the 
satisfaction  of  having  exhausted  every  attempt  to  avoid  it. 

"'In  relation  to  the  public  property  of  the  United  States 
within  Fort  Sumter,  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  who  will  hand  you 
this  communication,  is  authorized  to  give  you  the  pledge  of  the 
State  that  the  valuation  of  such  property  will  be  accounted  for 
by  this  State,  upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  with  the 
United  States,  of  which  it  was  a  part.' 

"On  the  6th  February,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  replied  to  this  demand,  as  well  as  to  the  letter 
of  Colonel  Hayne  accompanying  it.  Our  narrative  would  be 
incomplete  without  this  admirable  and  conclusive  reply.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"'War  Department,  February  6,  1861. 

"'Sir, — The  President  of  the  United  States  has  received 
your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and  has  charged  me  with  the 
duty  of  replying  thereto. 

'"In  the  communication  addressed  to  the  President  by 
Governor  Pickens,  under  date  of  the  12th  January,  and  which 
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accompanies  yours  now  before  me,  his  excellency  says :  "I  have 
determined  to  send  to  you  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  have  instructed 
him  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  demand  I  have  made  of  Major  Ander- 
son, and  which  I  now  make  of  you,  is  suggested  because  of  my 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a  persistence  in  your 
attempt  to  retain  the  possession  of,  that  fort  will  cause,  and 
which  will  be  unavailing  to  secure  to  you  that  possession,  but 
induce  a  calamity  most  deeply  to  be  deplored."  The  character 
of  the  demand  thus  authorized  to  be  made  appears  (under  the 
influence,  I  presume,  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Senators 
to  which  you  refer)  to  have  been  modified  by  subsequent 
instructions  of  his  excellency,  dated  the  26th,  and  received  by 
yourself  on  the  30th  January,  in  which  he  says:  "If  it  be  so 
that  Fort  Sumter  is  held  as  property,  then,  as  property,  the 
rights,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  United  States,  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  rights  the  pledge  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  you  are  authorized  to  give."  The  full 
scope  and  precise  purport  of  your  instructions,  as  thus  modified, 
you  have  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "I  do  not  come  as 
a  military  man  to  demand  the  surrender  of  a  fortress,  but  as  the 
legal  officer  of  the  State — its  Attorney-General— to  claim  for 
the  State  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  right  of  eminent  domain, 
and  to  pledge  the  State  to  make  good  all  injury  to  the  rights 
of  property  which  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the  claim."  And 
lest  this  explicit  language  should  not  sufficiently  define  your 
position,  you  add:  "The  proposition  now  is  that  her  (South 
Carolina's)  law  officer  should,  under  authority  of  the  Governor 
and  his  council,  distinctly  pledge  the  faith  of  South  Carolina 
to  make  such  compensation,  in  regard  to  Fort  Sumter  and  its 
appurtenances  and  contents,  to  .the  full  extent  of  the  money 
value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States  delivered  over  to  the 
authorities  of  South  Carolina  by  your  command."  You  then 
adopt  his  excellency's  train  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  possession  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  United 
States,  "if  continued  long  enough,  must  lead  to  collision,"  and 
that  "an  attack  upon  it  would  scarcely  improve  it  as  property, 
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whatever  the  result;  and  if  captured,  it  would  no  longer  be  the 
subject  of  account." 

"'The  proposal,  then,  now  presented  to  the  President,  is 
simply  an  offer  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  buy  Fort 
Sumter  and  contents  as  property  of  the  United  States,  sustained 
by  a  declaration,  in  effect,  that  if  she  is  not  permitted  to  make 
the  purchase  she  will  seize  the  fort  by  force  of  arms.  As  the 
initiation  of  a  negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  property  between 
friendly  governments,  this  proposal  impresses  the  President  as 
having  assumed  a  most  unusual  form.  He  has,  however,  inves- 
tigated the  claim  on  which  it  professes  to  be  based,  apart  from 
the  declaration  that  accompanies  it.  And  it  may  be  here 
remarked  that  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  employment 
of  the  words  "property"  and  "public  property"  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  several  messages.  These  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive terms  which  can  be  used  in  such  a  connection,  and  surely, 
when  referring  to  a  fort  or  any  other  public  establishment,  they 
embrace  the  entire  and  undivided  interest  of  the  Government 
therein. 

"  'The  title  of  the  United  States  to  Fort  Sumter  is  complete 
and  incontestable.  Were  its  interest  in  this  property  purely 
proprietary,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  might 
probably  be  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  ;  but  it  has  also  political  relations  to  it  of  a  much  higher 
and  more  imposing  character  than  those  of  mere  proprietor- 
ship. It  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  fort  and  the  soil  on 
which  it  stands.  This  jurisdiction  consists  in  the  authority  to 
"exercise  exclusive  legislation"  over  the  property  referred  to, 
and  is  therefore  clearly  incompatible  with  the  claim  of  eminent 
domain  now  insisted  upon  by  South  Carolina.  This  authority 
was  not  derived  from  any  questionable  revolutionary  source,  but 
from  the  peaceful  cession  of  South  Carolina  herself,  acting 
through  her  Legislature,  under  a  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  South  Carolina  can  no  more  assert  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  Fort  Sumter  than  Maryland  can 
assert  it  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  political  and  pro- 
prietary rights  of  the  United  States  in  either  case  rest  upon 
precisely  the  same  ground. 

"  'The  President,  however,  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
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further  pursuing  this  inquiry  by  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  claim  of  South  Carolina  to  this  fort,  he  has  no  Constitu- 
tional power  to  cede  or  surrender  it.  The  property  of  the 
United  States  has  been  acquired  by  force  of  public  law,  and 
can  only  be  disposed  of  under  the  same  solemn  sanctions.  The 
President,  as  the  head  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment only,  can  no  more  sell  and  transfer  Fort  Sumter  to  South 
Carolina  than  he  can  sell  and  convey  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  to  Maryland  or  to  any  other  State  or  individual  seeking 
to  possess  it.  His  excellency  the  Governor  is  too  familiar 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  has  established,  not  to  appreciate  at  once  the  soundness 
of  this  legal  proposition.  The  question  of  re-enforcing  Fort 
Sumter  is  so  fully  disposed  of  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Slidell 
and  others,  under  date  of  the  22d  of  January,  a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  this,  that  its  discussion  will  not  now  be  renewed. 
I  then  said  :  "At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  re-enforce  Major  Anderson,  because  he  makes  no  such 
request.  Should  his  safety,  however,  require  re-enforcements, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them."  I  can  add  nothing 
to  the  explicitness  of  this  language,  which  still  applies  to  the 
existing  status. 

"'The  right  to  send  forward  re-enforcements  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  the  safety  of  the  garrison  requires 
them,  rests  on  the  same  unquestionable  foundation  as  the  right 
to  occupy  the  fortress  itself.  In  the  letter  of  Senator  Davis 
and  others  to  yourself,  under  date  of  the  15th  ultimo,  they 
say:  "We  therefore  think  it  especially  due  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  our  States — to  say  nothing  of  other  slaveholding  States — 
that  she  should,  as  far  as  she  can  consistently  with  her  honor, 
avoid  initiating  hostilities  between  her  and  the  United  States 
or  any  other  power;"  and  you  now  yourself  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  gratifying  assurance  that  "South  Carolina  has  every 
disposition  to  preserve  the  public  peace;"  and  since  he  is  him- 
self sincerely  animated  by  the  same  desire,  it  would  seem  that 
this  common  and  patriotic  object  must  be  of  certain  attainment. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this  assurance  the  dec- 
laration on  your  part  that  "it  is  a  consideration  of  her  (South 
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Carolina's)  own  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  safety  of  her 
people,  which  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this  property  should 
not  longer  be  used  as"  a  military  post  by  a  Government  she  no 
longer  acknowledges,"  and  the  thought  you  so  constantly  pre- 
sent, that  this  occupation  must  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms  and 
the  prevalence  of  civil  war.  Fort  Sumter  is  in  itself  a  military 
post,  and  nothing  else;  and  it  would  seem  that  not  so  much 
the  fact  as  the  purpose  of  its  use  should  give  to  it  a  hostile  or 
friendly  character.  This  fortress  is  now  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  same  objects  for  which  it 
has  been  held  from  the  completion  of  its  construction.  These 
are  national  and  defensive ;  and  were  a  public  enemy  now  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  its  harbor,  the  whole  force  of  the  batteries  of  this 
fortress  would  be  at  once  exerted  for  their  protection.  How 
the  presence  of  a  small  garrison,  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  as 
this,  can  compromise  the  dignity  or  honor  of  South  Carolina, 
or  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  her  people,  the  President 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  attitude  of  that  garrison,  as 
has  been  often  declared,  is  neither  menacing,  nor  defiant,  nor 
unfriendly.  It  is  acting  under  orders  to  stand  strictly  on 
the  defensive;  and  the  government  and  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina must  well  know  that  they  can  never  receive  aught  but 
shelter  from  its  guns,  unless,  in  the  absence  of  all  provocation, 
they  should  assault  it  and  seek  its  destruction.  The  intent  with 
which  this  fortress  is  held  by  the  President  is  truthfully  stated 
by  Senator  Davis  and  others  in  their  letter  to  yourself  of  the 
15th  January,  in  which  they  say:  "It  is  not  held  with  any  hos- 
tile or  unfriendly  purpose  toward  your  State,  but  merely  as 
property  of  the  United  States,  which  the  President  deems  it 
his  duty  to  protect  and  preserve." 

"  '  If  the  announcement  so  repeatedly  made  of  the  President's 
pacific  purposes  in  continuing  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter 
until  the  question  shall  have  been  settled  by  competent  au- 
thority has  failed  to  impress  the  government  of  South  Carolina, 
the  forbearing  conduct  of  his  Administration  for  the  last  few 
months  should  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  sin- 
cerity. And  if  this  forbearance,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  so  severely  tried  it,  be  not  accepted  as  a  satis- 
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factory  pledge  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this  Administration 
toward  South  Carolina,  then  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
neither  language  nor  conduct  can  possibly  furnish  one.  If, 
with  all  the  multiplied  proofs  which  exist  of  the  President's 
anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
pursued  it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort 
Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave  and  loyal 
•men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and  thus  plunge  our  common 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  then  upon  them  and  those 
they  represent  must  rest  the  responsibility. 

"' Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"'J.  Holt,  Secretary  of  "War. 

'"Hon.  I.  W.  Hayne,  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 


ail 


'P.  S. — The  President  has  not,  as  you  have  been  informed, 
received  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  yourself  from  the  Senators,  com- 
municating that  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  22d  January.'" 

Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  "what  effect  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Holt  may  have  produced  upon  the  truculent 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is,  from  whatever  cause,  no 
attack  was  made  upon  Fort  Sumter  until  six  weeks 
after  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration." 

A  contemporary  writer  says : — 

"President  Buchanan  came  into  office  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  which  enabled  him,  with  ordinary 
prudence  and  honesty  of  purpose,  to  make  his  Adminis- 
tration a  popular  one.  But  it  gained  notoriety  by  its 
imbecility  and  corruption,  and  the  incalculable  amount 
of  mischief  which  it  wrought.  A  more  faithful  servant  the 
slave-power  never  had  in  that  office.  One  good,  however, 
has  been  ascribed  to  him  for  which  he  is  especially  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  He  made 
the  unpopular  Administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  appear 
respectable!      Probably  no    man    ever  carried   from   the 
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Presidential  Chair  into  retirement  so  little  public  respect, 
and  such  a  weight  of  popular  odium  as  James  Buchanan. 
Well  had  it  been  for  his  own  honor,  as  well  as  for  the 
honor  and  good  of  his  country,  if  he  had  retired  to  private 
life  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency." 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  sketches  of  the  Presidents, 
says  of  Mr.  Buchanan: — 

"The  energy  of  the  rebels,  and  the  imbecility  of  our 
Executive,  were  alike  marvelous.  Before  the  close  of 
January  the  rebels  had  plundered  the  Nation  of  millions 
of  property,  had  occupied  and  fortified  many  of  the  most 
important  strategic  points,  had  chosen  their  flag  and  or- 
ganized their  government;  while  President  Buchanan  had 
not  lifted  a  hand  to  check  them.  The  Nation  looked  on  in 
agony,  waiting  for  the  slow  weeks  to  glide  away  and  close 
this  Administration,  so  terrible  in  its  weakness.     .     .     . 

"At  length  (last)  the  long-looked-for  hour  of  deliver- 
ance came,  when  the  scepter  was  to  fall  from  the  power- 
less hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  #nd  to  be  grasped  by  another, 
who  would  wield  it  with  more  of  the  dignity  and  energy 
becoming  the  chief  ruler  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions on  the  globe. 

"Mr.  Buchanan  remained  in  Washington  to  see  his 
successor  installed,  and  then  retired  to  his  home  at  Wheat- 
land. The  Administration  of  President  Buchanan  was 
certainly  the  most  calamitous  our  country  has  experienced. 
His  best  friends  can  not  recall  it  with  pleasure.  And  still 
more  deplorable  it  is  for  his  fame,  that,  in  the  dreadful 
conflict  which  rolled  its  billows  of  flame  and  blood  over 
our  whole  land,  no  word  came  from  the  lips  of  President 
Buchanan  to  indicate  his  wish  that  our  country's  banner 
should  triumph  over  the  flag  of  rebellion.  He  might,  by 
a  few  words,  have  rendered  the  Nation  the  most  signal 
service ;  but  those  words  were  not  spoken." 
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Charles  Reemelin,  in  his  "  Critical  Review  of 
American  Politics,"  says  : — 

"  James  Buchanan  defeated  Pierce  in  the  convention 
of  1856,  and  secured  the  nomination.  He  was  elected  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth  (and  then  by  improper  means).  He 
had,  by  a  long  life  in  crooked  Pennsylvania  politics,  lost 
the  capacity  to  understand  a  square  public  question,  and, 
therefore,  shirked  them  on  all  occasions.  He  became 
thereby  the  grave-digger  of  his  party.  Pierce  had  already 
killed  it. 

.  "There  is  a  Nemesis  in  Buchanan's  fate  that  must 
be  pointed  out.  He  was  by  talents,  education,  and  asso- 
ciations fitted  to  become  the  statesman  of  America;  but 
the  political,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  the  partisan,  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  forced  upon  him  gradually,  as  he 
entered  and  moved  in  public  life  and  tried  to  run  a  career 
therein,  a  deviousness  of  conduct,  repugnant  at  first  to 
his  feelings,  but  indispensable  to  his  success.  This  gave 
to  his  movements  the  snaky  appearance,  which  never 
allowed  Western  men  to  take  kindly  to  him.  General 
Jackson  expressed  this  very  aversion  in  our  hearing,  by 
calling  Buchanan  'the  snake  of  Pennsylvania.'  Seneca 
says  of  such  surroundings:  'They  force  better  men  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  the  worse  men  by 
succeeding.' 

"Had  Mr.  Buchanan  grown  up  in  England  he  would 
have  become  a  valuable  man  in  a  cabinet,  and  been  its 
spokesman  in  Parliament.  But  as  he  had  to  stoop  so 
much,  to  keep  rising,  in  America,  he  lost  the  faculty  of 
standing  straight;  indeed,  he  had  got  a  habit  of  bending 
his  head  towards  his  shoulder,  which  all  who  knew  him 
regarded  as  the  outer  sign  of  the  inner  man.  We  have 
said  all  we  dare  say  of  him,  considering  the  cruel  judgment 
with  which  the  Eepublican  party  is  sending  him  to 
oblivion." 
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Lorenzo  H.  Whitney,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
War  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Federal  Union," 
says  of  Mr.  Buchanan  : — 

"His  enemies  for  many  years  had  accused  him  of 
being  selfish,  pandering  to  the  basest  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  a  statesman,  moved  by  a  stern  resolve  to 
be  just  to  his  country,  regardless  of  the  present,  and  will- 
ing to  let  posterity  determine  upon  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentions. His  friends  claimed  for  him  the  most  spotless 
purity  of  private  character,  and  expected  his  Administra- 
tion would  repel  this  imputation.  But  a  few  short  months 
served  to  dispel  all  hopes  raised  in  his  behalf.  The  most 
reckless  extravagance  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
every  department  of  Government.  He  abandoned  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  those  of  his 
party  who  would  not  follow  his  lead,  he  pursued  with  a 
malignity  of  purpose  unsurpassed  by  any  tyrant  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.     .     . 

"  He  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  upon  a  platform 
declaring  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery  or  not.  And 
after  pledging  himself  to  maintain  this  doctrine,  he  repudi- 
ated his  pledges,  and  endeavored  to  force  slavery  upon  an 
unwilling  people.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  indignantly  refusing 
to  indorse  this  apostasy  to  principles  and  pledges,  he  de- 
termined to  defeat  him  for  any  office  to  which  he  might 
aspire,  even  should  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  the  Con- 
stitution be  overthrown.  To  accomplish  this  he  employed 
thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Government  to  carry 
the  election  against  him.  The  money  of  the  people  was 
used  to  bribe  and  debauch  the  people.  Government  con- 
tracts were  let  to  partisan  favorites  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  Government  property  sold  for  a  tithe  of  its  value  to 
those  who  would  use  the  profits  to  secure  the  election 
to  Congress    of    Buchanan's     favorites.     Corruption    and 
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venality  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  Government,  and 
went  unrebuked." 

Such  opinions  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost 
endless  extent,  but  the  main  difficulty  about  them  is 
that  they  are  not  sustained  by  the  evidences  or 
sanctioned  by  the  calmer  judgment  of  peaceful  days. 
The  severe  verdict  that  followed  Mr.  Buchanan  into 
seclusion  at  "  Wheatland,"  has  been  materially  modi- 
fied, and  no  doubt  justly  so.  His  faults  were  more 
the  faults  of  his  school  of  politics  than  of  the  man. 
He  was  surrounded  by  advisers  and  friends  of  the 
strong  State-Rights  type,  and  was  himself  strongly 
tinctured  with  that  dogma ;  too  much  to  be  success- 
ful at  the  head  of  the  Government  at  such  a  time. 
No  man  advocating  the  principles  of  what  was  then 
known  as  State  Rights  could  stand  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. When  the  moment  of  trial  came  the  man 
and  the  principles  failed.  This  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  patriot,  but  the 
erroneous  theories  to  which  he  clung  beclouded  and 
obstructed  his  way.  Like  most  politicians  of  every 
persuasion  in  the  North,  he  had  been  advanced  by 
the  support  of  Southern  friends,  and  this  fact  he 
could  not  lose  sight  of  when  he  came  into  a  position 
which  should  have  been  above  all  such  considera- 
tions. As  long  as  he  could  he  stuck  to  his  Southern 
friends,  even  while  they  and  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered by  his  doing  so.  But  at  no  time  for  a  single 
moment  had  he  any  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Southern  leaders  to  destroy  the  Government. 
He  was  doubtlessly  long   deceived  as   to   the  true 
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character  of  their  intentions.  Unlike  thousands  of 
his  own  party,  and  not  a  few  Republicans,  he  never 
admitted  any  right  of  secession,  and  was  by  far  too 
wise  and  true  to  his  country  to  say,  Let  them  go 
in  peace. 

That  he  could  have  done  better  in  dealing  with 
the  Rebellion  is,  perhaps  true,  but  that  any  other 
man  would  have  improved  on  his  course  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Even  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  belonged  to  the 
new,  energetic  order  of  politics,  claiming  the  power 
of  the  National  Government  to  defend  itself  against 
every  kind  of  assault  with  any  provocation,  followed 
for  a  time  in  his  footsteps.  And  when  he  did  more, 
it  was  when  the  friends  of  the  Government  were 
barely  ready  to  have  more  done.  They  had  been 
schooled  slowly,  and  were  never  ready  to  advance 
under  any  guide  with  greater  certainty  and  precipi- 
tancy. Still  on  general  principles  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  at  least  that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  have  filled 
the  Presidential  Chair  with  more  satisfaction  to  the 
country  and  more  honor  to  himself  in  a  time  of  po- 
litical and  social  quiet,  when  no  great  or  extraor- 
dinary or  dangerous  questions  could  have  agitated 
the  Nation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  the 
essential  elements  of  a  great  lawyer,  but  this  history 
has  certainly  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  a  statesman, 
or  had  the  necessary  qualities  for  one.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  but  a  politician,  with  more  dignity 
of  character,  perhaps,  than  most  of  that  race.  He 
possessed    one  element    that    few    or    none    of  his 
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Southern,  and  some  of  his  Northern,  associates  did 
have,  and  which  really  did  much  to  place  him 
among  the  first  public  men  of  any  period.  He  was 
a  patriot.  His  affection  for  country  was  not  merely 
for  the  place  of  birth,  for  a  State,  but  for  the 
whole  land,  North  and  South,  and  a  thought  of  a 
break  of  any  kind  in  the  integrity  of  the  territory, 
the  people,  or  the  Government,  never  could  be  any 
otherwise  than  repugnant  to  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  Judge  Black  made  a  long 
statement  touching  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which 
he  was  strongly  disposed  to  shift  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  shoulders  of  General  Scott.  In  the 
course  of  this  defense  of  the  Administration,  which, 
perhaps,  added  little  to  the  real  history  of  the  times, 
the  Judge  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Buchanan : — 

"To  charge  him  with  unfaithfulness  to  the  Union  is  the 
foulest  slander  that  ever  was  uttered.  To  say  that  he  was 
influenced  by  any  feeling  akin  to  personal  fear  or  that  he 
ever  acted  or  forbore  to  act  without  the  sanction  of  his 
conscience  is  an  outrage  upon  truth  too  gross  to  be  en- 
dured. He  had  faults.  But  what  faults  may  not  be  for- 
given to  a  man  of  great  ability  and  pure  integrity  who 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  public  service?  He 
was  as  honest  a  patriot  as  ever  lived,  and  no  man  ever  sat 
in  the  Presidential  Chair  who  knew  better  than  he  did 
how  to  enforce  the  respect  due  to  himself  and  his  office. 
Perhaps  no  calumny  that  was  uttered  against  him  hurt  his 
feelings  or  injured  his  character  more  than  that  by  which 
he  was  represented  as  being  bullied  and  dragooned  by 
Stanton  and  others.  Stanton  never  but  once  ventured 
beyond   the  line  of  mere   obsequiousness,  and  then  was 
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driven  back  to  his  place  cowering  under  the  lash  of  the 
President's  reprimand." 

In  another  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  stood  in  his  retirement  at  "Wheatland," 
where  genuine  patriotism  would  have  placed  any 
man,  certainly  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Rebellion. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  AND  GENERAL  SCOTT— CONDUCT  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION— THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH- 
ERRONEOUS  VIEWS  AND  PRACTICES. 

THE  following  fragmentary  statement  concerning 
the  Southern  forts  is  taken  from  the  "Autobi- 
ography of  Lieutenant-General  Scott:" — 

"October  29,  1860. — I  emphatically,  as  has  been  seen,  called 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  necessity  of  strong  gar- 
risons in  all  the  forts  below  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  Southern  States,  including,  by  name,  the  forts  in  Pensa- 
cola  harbor,  etc. 

"■October  SI. — I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a 
circular  should  be  sent  at  once  to  such  of  those  forts  as  had  gar- 
risons to  be  on  the  alert  against  surprises  and  sudden  assaults. 

"  After  a  long  confinement  to  my  bed,  in  New  York,  I  came 
to  this  city  (Washington)  December  12th.  Next  day  I  per- 
sonally urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  the  same  views,  viz. : 
Strong  garrisons  in  the  Southern  forts,  those  of  Charleston 
and  Pensacola  harbors  at  once;  those  on  Mobile  Bay  and  the 
Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  next,  ietc.  I  again  pointed 
out  the  organized  companies  and  the  recruits  at  the  principal 
depots  available  for  the  purpose.  The  Secretary  did  not  con- 
cur in  one  of  my  views,  when  I  begged  him  to  procure  for  me 
an  early  interview  with  the  President,  that  I  might  make  one 
effort  more  to  save  the  forts  and  the  Union. 

"By  appointment  the  Secretary  accompanied  me  to  the 
President,  December  15th,  when  the  same  topics,  secessionism, 
etc.,  were  again  pretty  fully  discussed.  There  being  at  the 
moment,  in   the   opinion  of  the  President,  no  danger  of  an 
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early  secession,  beyond  South  Carolina,  the  President,  in  reply 
to  my  argument  for  immediately  re-enforcing  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  sending  a  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  said,  in  substance,  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  doing  so;  that  he  would  wait  the 
action  of  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  commission  would  be  appointed  and  sent  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  and  Congress  respecting  the  secession  of  the 
State  and  the  property  of  the  United  States  held  within  its 
limits;  and  that,  if  Congress  should  decide  against  the  seces- 
sion, then  he  would  send  a  re-enforcement,  and  telegraph  the 
commanding  officer  (Major  Anderson)  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  hold 
the  forts  (Moultrie  and  Sumter)  against  attack. 

"And  the  Secretary,  with  animation,  added:  'We  have  a 
vessel  of  war  (the  Brooklyn)  held  in  readiness  at  Norfolk,  and 
he  would  then  send  three  hundred  men  in  her  from  Fort 
Monroe,  to  Charleston.'  To  which  I  replied,  first:  'That  so 
many  men  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  that  garrison,  but 
could  be  taken  from  New  York.  Next,  that  it  would  then  be 
too  late,  as  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners  would  have  the 
game  in  their  hands,  by  first  using  and  then  cutting  the  wires; 
that,  as  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  Fort  Sumter,  any  handful 
of  armed  secessionists  might  seize  and  occupy  it,'  etc. 

"Here  the  remark  may  be  permitted  that,  if  the  Secre- 
tary's three  hundred  men  had  then  (or  some  time  later)  been 
sent  to  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter,  both  would  now  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  battery  below 
them  could  have  been  erected  by  the  secessionists.  Conse- 
quently the  access  to  those  forts  from  the  sea  would  now  (the 
end  of  March,  1861)  be  unobstructed  and  free. 

" '  The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to  stop  secession  was, 
like  all  campaigns  devised  by  him,  very  able  in  its  details  and 
nearly  certain  of  general  success.  The  Southern  States  are  full 
of  arsenals  and  forts,  commanding  their  rivers  and  strategic 
points.  General  Scott  desired  to  transfer  the  army  of  the 
United  States  to  these  forts  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Southern  States  could  not  cut  off  communication 
between  the  Government  and  the  fortresses  without  a  great  fleet, 
which  they  can  not  build  for  years;  or  take  them  by  land  with- 
out one  hundred  thousand  men,  many  hundred  millions  of 
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dollars,  several  campaigns,  and  many  a  bloody  siege.  Had 
Scott  been  able  to  have  got  these  forts  in  the  condition  he  de- 
sired them  to  be,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now 
exist.'  (Part  of  the  Eulogy  pronounced  on  Secretary  Floyd 
by  the  '  Richmond  Examiner,'  on  his  reception  at  that  city.) 

"The  same  day,  December  15th,  I  wrote  the  following  note: 

'''Lieutenant-General  Scott  begs  the  President  to  pardon 
him  for  supplying,  in  this  note,  what  he  omitted  to  say  this 
morning  at  the  interview  with  which  he  was  honored  by  the 
President.  1.  Long  prior  to  the  Force  Bill  (March  2,  1833), 
prior  to  the  issue  of  his  proclamation,  and,  in  part,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  President  Jackson, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1807,  "authorizing  the  employment 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,"  caused  re-enforcements  to  be  sent 
to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  a  sloop-of-war  (the  Natchez),  with  two 
revenue  cutters,  to  be  sent  to  Charleston  harbor  (all  under 
Scott),  in  order  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  that  fort  by  the  nul- 
lifiers ;  and,  2.  To  insure  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws, 
General  Scott  himself  arrived  at  Charleston  the  day  after  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  and  many  of  the  addi- 
tional companies  were  then  in  route  for  the  same  destination. 

"'President  Jackson  familiarly  said  at  the  time:  "That, 
by  the  assemblage  of  those  forces  for  lawful  purposes,  he  was 
not  making  war  upon  South  Carolina ;  but  that  if  South  Caro- 
lina attacked  them,  it  would  be  South  Carolina  that  made  war 
upon  the  United  States.'' 

"'General  Scott,  who  received  his  first  instructions  (oral) 
fron  the  President  (Jackson)  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  (General  Cass),  remembers  those  ex- 
pressions well.' 

"December  28. — Again,  after  Major  Anderson  had  gallantly 
and  wisely  thrown  his  handful  of  men  from  Fort  Moultrie  into 
Fort  Sumter,  learning  that,  on  demand  of  South  Carolina,  there 
was  great  danger  he  might  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary  back  to 
the  less  tenable  work,  or  out  of  the  harbor,  I  wrote  this  note  to 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  'Lieutenant-General  Scott  (who  has  had  a  bad  night,  and 
can  scarcely  hold  up  his  head  this  morning)  begs  to  express  the 
hope  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  1.  That  orders  may  not  be  given 
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for  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter;  2.  That  one  hundred  and 
fifty  recruits  may  instantly  be  sent  from  Governor's  Island  to 
re-enforce  that  garrison  with  ample  supplies  of  ammunition 
and  subsistence,  including  fresh  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  onions, 
turnips,  etc. ;  3.  That  one  or  two  armed  vessels  be  sent  to  sup- 
port the  said  fort. 

'"Lieutenant-General  Scott  avails  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity also  to  express  the  hope  that  the  recommendation  here- 
tofore made  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War  respecting  Forte 
Jackson,  St.  Philip,  Morgan,  and  Pulaski,  and  particularly  in 
respect  to  Forts  Pickens  and  McRee,  and  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  in  connection  with  the  last  two  named  works,  may  be 
reconsidered  by  the  Secretary. 

"'Lieutenant-General  Scott  will  further  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  to  Forts  Jefferson  (Tortugas)  and  Taylor  (Key 
West),  which  are  wholly  national,  being  of  far  greater  value 
even  to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
people  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and 
Ohio  Rivers  than  to  the  State  of  Florida.  There  is  only  a 
feeble  company  at  Key  West  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Taylor, 
and  not  a  soldier  in  Fort  Jefferson  to  resist  a  handful  of  fili- 
busters or  a  row-boat  of  pirates;  and  the  Gulf,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  secession  or  revolutionary  troubles  in  the  adjacent 
States,  will  swarm  with  such  nuisances.' 

"  December  SO. — I  addressed  the  President  again,  as  follows: 

"'Lieutenant-General  Scott  begs  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  pardon  the  irregularity  of  this  communication. 
It  is  Sunday,  the  weather  is  bad,  and  General  Scott  is  not  well 
enough  even  to  go  to  church. 

"  '  But  matters  of  the  highest  national  importance  seem  to 
forbid  a  moment's  delay,  and,  if  misled  by  zeal,  he  hopes  for 
the  President's  forgiveness. 

"'Will  the  President  permit  General  Scott,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  War  Department,  and,  otherwise,  as  secretly  as 
possible,  to  send  two  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  from  New  York 
Harbor,  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter,  together  with  some  extra 
muskets  or  rifles,  ammunition,  and  subsistence? 

"  '  It  is  hoped  that  a  sloop-of-war  and  cutter  may  be  ordered, 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  early  as  to-morrow. 
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"  '  General  Scott  will  wait  upon  the  President  at  any  mo- 
ment he  may  be  called  for.' 

"  The  South  Carolina  Commissioners  had  already  been  many 
days  in  Washington,  and  no  movement  of  defense  (on  the  part 
of  the  United  States)  was  permitted. 

"I  will  here  close  my  notice  of  Fort  Sumter  by  quoting 
from  some  of  my  previous  reports. 

"It  would  have  been  easy  to  re-enforce  this  fort  down  to 
about  the  12th  of  February.  In  this  long  delay  Fort  Moultrie 
had  been  re-armed  and  greatly  strengthened,  in  every  way,  by 
the  rebels.  Many  powerful  new  land-batteries  (besides  a  for- 
midable raft)  had  been  constructed.  Hulks,  too,  were  sunk  in 
the  principal  channel,  so  as  to  render  access  to  Fort  Sumter 
from  the  sea  impracticable,  without  first  carrying  all  the  lower 
batteries  of  the  secessionists.  The  difficulty  of  re-enforcing  had 
thus  been  increased  ten  or  twelve  fold.  First,  the  late  Presi- 
dent refused  to  allow  any  attempt  to  be  made,  because  he  was 
holding  negotiations  with  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners ; 
afterwards,  Secretary  Holt  and  myself  endeavored,  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  ship  of  war  for  the  purpose,  and  were  finally  obliged  to 
employ  the  passenger  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West.  That  vessel, 
but  for  the  hesitation  of  the  master,  might,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, have  delivered  at  the  fort  the  men  and  subsistence  on 
board.  This  attempt  at  succor  failing,  I  next  verbally  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Cabinet,  either  that  succor  be  sent  by  ships 
of  war,  fighting  their  way  by  the  batteries  (increasing  in 
strength  daily),  or  that  Major  Anderson  should  be  left  to 
ameliorate  his  condition  by  the  muzzles  of  his  guns;  that  is, 
enforcing  supplies  by  bombardment,  and  by  bringing  to  merchant 
vessels,  helping  himself  (giving  orders  for  payment),  or,  finally, 
be  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be 
inevitable. 

"Bat  before  any  resolution  was  taken — the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  making  difficulties  about  the  want  of  suitable  war- 
vessels — another  commissioner  from  South  Carolina  arrived, 
causing  further  delay.  When  this  had  passed  away,  Secretaries 
Holt  and  Toucey,  Captain  Ward  of  the  Navy,  and  myself — 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  President  (Buchanan) — settled  upon 
the   employment,  under  the  Captain   (who  was  eager  for  the 
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expedition),  of  three  or  four  small  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Coast  Survey.  At  that  time  (late  in  January),  I  have  but 
little  doubt,  Captain  Ward  would  have  reached  Fort  Sumter 
with  all  his  vessels.  But  he  was  kept  back  by  something  like 
a  truce  or  armistice  made  (here),  embracing  Charleston  and 
Pensacola  Harbors,  agreed  upon  between  the  late  President 
and  certain  principal  seceders  of  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  etc.,  and  this  truce  lasted  to  the  end  of  that  Ad- 
ministration.    .     .     . 

"It  was  not  till  January  3d  (when  the  first  Commissioners 
from  South  Carolina  withdrew)  that  the  permission  I  had  solic- 
ited, October  31st,  was  obtained — to  admonish  commanders 
of  the  few  Southern  forts  (with  garrisons)  to  be  on  the  alert 
against  surprises  and  sudden  assaults.  (Major  Anderson  was 
not  among  the  admonished,  being  already  straitly  beleaguered.) 

"January  3. — To  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  commanding  in 
Pensacola  Harbor : 

"  'The  General-in-Chief  directs  that  you  take  measures  to 
do  the  utmost  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  either 
of  the  forts  in  Pensacola  Harbor,  by  surprise  or  assault — con- 
sulting first  with  the  commander  of  the  navy-yard,  who  will, 
probably,  have  received  instructions  to  co-operate  with  you.' 
(This  order  was  signed  by  Aid-de-camp  Lay.) 

"It  was  just  before  the  surrender  of  the  Pensacola  Navy- 
yard  (January  12th)  that  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  calling  upon 
Commodore  Armstrong,  obtaiued  the  aid  of  some  thirty  com- 
mon seamen  or  laborers  (but  no  marines),  which,  added  to  his 
forty-six  soldiers,  made  up  his  numbers  to  seventy-six  men, 
with  whom  this  meritorious  officer  has  since  held  Fort  Pickens, 
and  performed  (working  night  and  day)  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  in  mounting  guns,  keeping  up  a  strong  guard,  etc. 

"Early  in  January  I  renewed  (as  has  been  seen)  my  solic- 
itations to  be  allowed  to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  time  was  lost  in  vacillations.  First,  the  President 
'  thought,  if  no  movement  is  made  by  the  United  States,  Fort 
McRee  will  probably  not  be  occupied,  nor  Fort  Pickens  attacked. 
In  case  of  movement  by  the  United  States,  which  will  doubtless 
be  made  known  by  the  wires,  there  will  be  corresponding  local 
movements,   and   the  attempt  to  re-enforce  will    be    useless.' 
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(Quotation  from  a  note  made  by  Aid-de-camp  Lay,  about  Jan- 
uary 12th,  of  the  President's  reply  to  a  message  from  me.) 
Next,  it  was  doubted  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  send  re- 
enforcements  in  an  unarmed  steamer,  and  the  want,  as  usual, 
of  a  suitable  naval  vessel ;  the  Brooklyn  being  long  held  in 
reserve  at  Norfolk  for  some  purpose  unknown  to  me.  Finally, 
after  I  had  kept  a  body  of  three  hundred  recruits  in  New  York 
Harbor  ready  for  some  time  (and  they  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  re-enforce,  temporarily,  Fort  Pickens,  and  to  occupy  Fort 
McRee  also),  the  President,  about  January  18th,  directed  that 
the  sloop-of-war  Brooklyn  should  take  a  single  company  (ninety 
men  from  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads),  and  re-enforce 
Lieutenant  Slemmer,  in  Fort  Pickens,  but  without  a  surplus 
man  for  the  neighboring  fort,  McRee!" 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  course  of  his  criticism  of 
General  Scott,  says : — 

"The  General,  in  his  report,  prefaces  the  statement  of  his 
conversation  with  President  Buchanan,  by  saying,  that  on  the 
13th  December  he  had  '  personally  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  same  "views'"  (those  of  the  previous  October),  viz.: 
strong  garrisons  in  the  Southern  forts ;  those  of  Charleston  and 
Pensacola  harbors  at  once ;  those  on  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Mjs- 
sissippi  below  New  Orleans  next,  etc.  I  again  pointed  out 
the  organized  companies  and  the  (600)  recruits  at  the  prin- 
cipal depots  available  for  the  purpose.  The  Secretary  did  not 
concur  in  my  views.'  This,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done  so 
early  as  the  13th  December  without  placing  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  well-defined  policy  of  the  President.  An  in- 
terview was,  therefore,  appointed  for  the  15th  December  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  General.  '  By  appointment,'  says 
the  General,  'the  Secretary  accompanied  me  to  the  President, 
December  15th,  when  the  same  topics,  secessionism,  etc.,  were 
again  pretty  fully  discussed.'  He  does  not  furnish  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  to  the  proposition  to  send  strong  garrisons  to  the 
Southern  forts.  This  must  unquestionably  have  referred  to  the 
topics  of  which  his  mind  was  then  full,  viz.:  the  promising  as- 
pect of  compromise  at  the  moment ;  the  certain  effect  of  such 
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a  measure  in  defeating  it ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  at  com- 
mand for  so  extended  an  operation ;  and  the  policy  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  his  annual  message.  Not  a  word  of  all  this. 
But  the  General's  memory  seems  to  have  improved  with  the 
lapse  of  years  and  the  progress  of  the  Rebellion.  In  his  report 
to  President  Lincoln  he  speaks  of  but  one  conversation  with 
President  Buchanan,  that  of  the  15th  December,  whilst  in  his 
letter  of  the  8th  November,  1862,  to  the  'National  Intelli- 
gencer,' a  portion  of  the  correspondence  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, he  alleges  he  had,  on  the  28th  and  30th  of  the  same 
December,  repeated  the  recommendation  to  garrison  all  the 
Southern  forts.  In  this  statement,  if  material,  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  he  was  mistaken.  Indeed,  President  Buchanan  has  in 
his  possession  a  note  from  the  General  himself,  dated  on  Sun- 
day, 30th  December,  stating  that  by  indisposition  he  was  con- 
fined to  the  house  on  that  day,  and  could  not  therefore  call 
upon  him.     Of  this  hereafter. 

"According  to  the  report,  he  merely  mentions  in  general 
terms  the  recruits  he  had  obtained  for  the  expedition,  without 
allotting  them  among  the  several  forts.  According  to  the  letter, 
he  informed  President  Buchanan  that  the  number  of  recruits 
at  New  York  and  Carlisle  barracks  was  about  six  hundred, 
'  besides  the  five  companies  of  regulars  near  at  hand,  making 
about  one  thousand  men.'  And  he  also  stated  how  he  would 
distribute  them  among  the  several  forts.  In  this  distribution 
he  left  only  '  about  two  hundred  men  for  the  twin  forts  of 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor.'  He  also  declared  in 
this  letter  that  '  he  considered  the  force  quite  adequate  to  the 
occasion.'  But,  as  if  rendered  conscious  of  its  inadequacy  by 
the  logic  of  events,  he  alleges  that  President  Buchanan  '  might 
have  called  forth  volunteers  to  garrison  these  forts,  without  any 
special  legislation,'  and  this,  too,  'with  the  full  approbation  of 
every  loyal  man  in  the  Union.'  That  is,  that  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, 1860,  before  any  State  had  seceded,  he  might,  without 
law,  have  usurped  this  authority,  when  the  law-making  power 
was  actually  in  session  and  had  made  no  movement  to  grant  it, 
and  when  all  were  intent,  not  on  war,  but  on  measures  of  com- 
promise. In  this  letter  he  charges  the  Secretary  of  War,  '  with 
or  without  the  President's-  approbation,'  with   '  having  nearly 
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denuded  our  whole  eastern  sea-.board  of  troops.'  In  doing  this 
he  must  surely  have  forgotten  that  he  himself  had  eloquently 
urged  that  all  the  force  on  the  frontiers  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  our  distant  fellow-citizens,  and  had  therefore 
advocated  the  raising  of  an  additional  force  by  Congress  for 
this  very  purpose. 

':It  would  seem  from  the  report  that  the  President  confined 
his  observations  at  their  interview  exclusively  to  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  for  which  General  Scott, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  in  the  letter  to  the  '  National 
Intelligencer,'  could  spare  but  two  hundred  men,  the  remaining 
eight  hundred  being  required  for  the  other  fortifications.  The 
President  having  expressed  the  opinion,  according  to  the  report, 
'  that  there  was  at  the  moment  no  danger  of  an  early  secession 
beyond  South  Carolina,'  he  proceeded  to  state,  '  in  reply  to  my 
(General  Scott's)  arguments  for  immediately  re-enforcing  Fort 
Moultrie  and  sending  a  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,'  that  '  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  doing  so  ;  that  he  should  wait  the  action 
of  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  expectation  that  a 
commission  would  be  appointed  and  sent  to  negotiate  with  him 
and  Congress,  respecting  the  secession  of  the  State  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  held  within  its  limits ;  and  that  if 
Congress  should  decide  against  the  secession,  then  he  would 
send  a  re-enforcement,  and  telegraph  the  commanding  officer 
(Major  Anderson)  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  hold  the  forts  (Moultrie 
and  Sumter)  against  attack.' 

"  Now  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  this  conversation 
the  President  may  have  referred  to  the  rumor  then  current,  that 
the  South  Carolina  Convention  intended  to  send  commissioners 
to  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Government,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  he  could  have  stated  that  the  re-enforcement  of  the 
forts  should  await  the  result  of  their  mission.  Why  ?  Because 
the  Brooklyn  had  been  for  some  time  ready  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  dependent  on  no  other  contingency  than  that  of  its 
attack  or  danger  of  attack.  Least  of  all  was  it  possible  the 
President  could  have  said  that  if  Congress  should  decide  against 
secession  he  would  then  telegraph  to  Major  Anderson  '  to  hold 
the  forts  (Moultrie  and  Sumter)  against  attack,'  when  instruct 
tions  of  a  similar  but  stronger  character  had  already  been  sent 
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and  delivered  to  him,  and  were  of  record  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  strange  that  the  President  should,  according  to  the 
General,  have  made  any  future  action  in  regard  to  these  forts 
dependent  upon  his  own  decision,  or  that  of  Congress,  on  the 
question  of  secession,  when  he  had  in  his  annual  message,  but  a 
few  days  before,  condemned  the  doctrine  as  unconstitutional, 
and  he  well  knew  it  would  be  equally  condemned  by  Congress. 

"It  is  curious  to  note  a  trait  of  the  fault-finding  temper  of 
the  General  in  this  conversation.  In  it  he  makes  the  Secretary 
of  War  observe,  '  with  animation  :'  '  We  have  a  vessel  of  war 
(the  Brooklyn)  held  in  readiness  at  Norfolk,  and  he  would  then 
send  three  hundred  men  in  her  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Charles- 
ton ;'  but  the  General  objected  to  this  arrangement,  saying  in 
answer,  '  that  so  many  men  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  that 
garrison,  but  could  be  taken  from  New  York,'  etc.  Iu 
this  report  to  President  Lincoln  the  General  exultingly  de- 
clares, '  that  if  the  Secretary's  three  hundred  men  had  then  (on 
the  15th  December),  or  some  time  later,  been  sent  to  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  both  would  now  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,'  etc.  And  again  :  '  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  re-enforce  this  fort  (Sumter)  down  to  about  the 
12th  February.'  In  making  these  declarations  he  must  surely 
have  forgotten  not  only  his  own  objection  to  sending  these  very 
'  three  hundred  men '  from  Fortress  Monroe,  but  also  the  fate 
of  the  Star  of  the  West,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  with  his 
recruits  from  New  York,  which  had  been  substituted  under  his 
advice  and  direction  for  the  Brooklyn. 

"The  reader  must  have  observed  that  we  speak  argumenta- 
tively  and  doubtingly  of  the  General's  slatement  of  this  conver- 
sation. We  do  this  simply  because  President  Buchanan, 
although  a  party  to  it,  has  no  recollection  whatever  of  its  par- 
ticulars. The  reason  doubtless  is,  that,  believing  General  Scott 
to  have  been  aware  before  the  interview  that  the  President 
would  not  violate  his  announced  policy  by  sending  one  thou- 
sand men  to  all  the  Southern  forts,  or  two  hundred  to  those  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  he  must  have  considered  this  renewed  rec- 
ommendation rather  a  matter  of  form,  springing  from  a  motive 
which  he  will  not  attempt  to  conjecture,  than  any  thing  more 
serious.     But  whatever  may  have  been   the  cause  of  his  want 
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of  memory,  the  fact  is  certainly  true.     He  sincerely  wishes  it 
were  otherwise. 

"  We  may  observe  generally  in  regard  to  this  report,  that 
the  attempt,  at  the  end  of  more  than  three  months,  filled  with 
the  most  important  and  stirring  events,  to  write  out  charges 
against  President  Buchanan,  must  almost  necessarily  do  him 
injustice.  Fairly  to  accomplish  such  a  task,  the  writer  ought 
to  have  tested  his  own  recollection  by  a  reference  to  dates  and 
official  documents  within  his  reach.  Not  having  done  this,  the 
report  is  confused  throughout,  sometimes  blending  in  the  same 
sentence  occurrences  of  distinct  date  and  opposite  nature. 
When  these  come  to  be  unraveled,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
that  they  are  often  contradicted  by  official  and  other  unim- 
peachable testimony." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  majority  of 
men,  without  respect  to  their  peculiar  political  faith, 
to  believe  that  General  Scott  was  untrue  to  his  coun- 
try, that  he  was  tinctured  with  secession,  or  that  he 
even  wanted  courage  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
peril.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  this  work  that  General  Scott  was  really  a  man 
of  peace,  that  war  was  actually  disgusting  to  him. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  question.  Age  had  greatly 
cooled  his  military  ardor  too,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  strongly  desired  to  see  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  country's  difficulties.  His  age  and  this  de- 
sire must  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  his  not  very 
decided  or  satisfactory  course  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  shared  the  indecision  and  un- 
certainties of  the  times;  but  to  intimate  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  a  traitor,  or  could  have  been  one, 
would  be  a  precarious  task  for  any  reputable  man 
to  perform.    As  to  military  affairs  in  the  last  months 
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of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  there  may  be  some 
discrepancies  of  recollection  or  statement  between 
Mr.  Buchanan,  General  Scott,  and  Mr.  Black,  but  it 
hardly  takes  the  shape  of  a  question  of  veracity. 

The  charges  of  extraordinary  extravagance  made 
against  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  are  not  well 
authenticated.  And  especially  is  this  mainly  so  as 
to  Mr.  Buchanan  himself.  For  his  course  in  the 
affairs  of  Kansas  there  can  be  no  possible  or  satis- 
factory defense;  and  that  his  skirts  are  wholly  free 
of  the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1858  there  may  be  some  doubts.  Political 
madness  and  folly  ruled  the  hour;  and  with  all  his 
calmness  and  patriotism  Mr.  Buchanan  was,  perhaps, 
unable  to  escape  the  infection.  The  nefarious  schemes 
of  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  are  not  chargeable  to 
him,  although  he  was  slow  in  believing  that  Mr. 
Floyd  was  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  Department 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Rebellion.  The  expenditures 
of  the  Government  under  Mr.  Buchanan  do  .not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  of  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  meant  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
country  well,  and  in  better  times  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  main,  in  doing  so. 

The  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  Government  were 
well  conducted,  although  Mr..  Buchanan  was  cen- 
sured for  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  policy  of  the 
'•'  Ostend  Manifesto  "  in  his  dealings  with  Spain.  He 
took  the  Southern  view  in  reference  to  Cuba,  but 
would  not  have  gone  to  war  with  Spain  for  its  ac- 
quisition.    In  May,  1860,  a  treaty  was  effected  with 
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Spain  involving  terms  of  settlement  of  claims  against 
Cuba  by  citizens  of  this  country,  but  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  sanction  its  ratification. 

Under  this  administration  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Mosquito  Coast  difficulty  with  Great  Britain 
was  effected,  that  government  abandoning  its  Hon- 
duras protectorate.  During  this  period  that  country 
abandoned  its  old  unfounded  right  of  searching  the 
vessels  of  this  Nation  in  times  of  peace. 

In  1858  a  treaty  was  effected  with  China  secur- 
ing favorable  commercial  relations  with  that  country. 
The  little  country  of  Paraguay  had  for  some  time  been 
unfavorably  .disposed  towards  the  United  States,  and 
finally  carried  her  aggravations  so  far  as  to  fire  upon 
the  United  States  vessel  Water  Witch,  in  1855,  killing 
one  of  her  crew.  In  the  winter  of  1857  Congress 
authorized  Mr.  Buchanan  to  seek  redress  for  this 
outrage.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1858,  Com- 
modore Shubrick,  with  nineteen  vessels,  carrying 
two,  hundred  guns  and  twenty-five  hundred  sailors 
and  marines,  sailed  for  Paraguay.  This  formidable 
fleet  entered  the  Parana  River  in  December;  and 
James  B.  Bowlin,  sent  out  with  the  expedition  as  a 
commissioner,  proceeded,  under  the  escort  of  Shu- 
brick with  two  of  his  vessels,  to  Asuncion.  Toward 
the  last  of  January  Mr.  Bowlin  reached  the  Para- 
guayan Capital,  and  soon  made  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  all  the  difficulties,  including  the  payment  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  family  of  the  sailor  killed 
on  the  Water  Witch. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  strong  advocate  of  what  is 
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termed  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine ;"  and  with  much  sat-, 
isfaction  he  saw,  during  his  Administratisn,  the  Brit- 
ish government  give  up  its  protectorate  claims  in 
Central  America. 

The  affairs  of  Mexico  were  in  even  more  than 
ordinary  disorder  during  his  Presidency;  and  he 
made  a  very  determined  effort  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties there  with  a  view,  largely,  of  removing  any 
incentives  on  the  part  of  European  powers  to  inter- 
fere in  American  matters.  He  chose  between  the 
contending  factions  in  Mexico,  and  under  many  ag- 
gravations from  the  other  he  favored  sending  an 
army  to  Mexico  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and  aid  in 
establishing  the  rightful  authority.  On  the  19th  of 
December,  1859,  in  his  message  to  Congress  the  case 
is  fully  discussed,  and  that  body  requested  to  give 
him  the  requisite  authority  and  means  to  carry  on 
his  proposed  war  with  Mexico.  But  Congress  wisely 
made  no  advances  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated, 
nor  did  it  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  McLane, 
his  Minister,  with  Juarez,  at  Vera  Cruz.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  good  grounds  for  believing  that,  had 
Congress  listened  to  his  plans,  the  establishment  of 
the  unfortunate  and  abominable  empire  of  Maximil- 
lian  under  the  protection  of  France  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  "The  Monroe  Doctrine"  maintained 
free  from  violation. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Buchanan's .  Paraguayan  expedi- 
tion', his  warlike  plans  against  Mexico,  and  his' costly 
and  useless  expedition  against  the  Mormons,  even 
the   diplomacy  of   his   Administration    may  not   be 
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above  criticism.  It  was  an  expensive  way  of  bring- 
ing the  little  Republic  of  Paraguay  to  terms,  by 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  La  Plata  River,  but  it  was 
certainly  the  most  effectual. 

While  Congress  wrangled,  debated,  and  delayed, 
and  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  quarreled  and  did 
as  little  as  could  be  done  to  vindicate  the  honor  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  National  Government, 
the  people  of  the  North  were  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  and  feelings  upon  current  events,  and  in 
their  sentiments  and  determination  as  to  the  future. 
From  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election  the  South 
had  been  active  in  the  business  of  secession,  or  at- 
tempted secession,  which  down  there  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fact.  From  the  date  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  General  Jackson,  and  the 
beginning  of  pretexts  for  a  government  in  which 
slavery  should  be  the  prop  and  corner-stone,  the 
new  and  false  doctrine  of  secession  sprang  into  life, 
and  steadily  gained  favor  in  the  section  it  was  de- 
signed to  benefit.  The  wavering  and  inaction  of  the 
supporters  of  national  unity  in  the  North,  and  the 
sympathy  of  friends  and  abettors  there,  gave  in- 
creased assurance  and.  confidence  at  the  South. 
State  after  State  went  out  of  the  Union,  as  it  was 
called.  Representatives  in  Congress  withdrew  from 
that  body,  some  of  them  with  dramatic  and  flour- 
ishing farewells.  And  the  secessionists  had  resigned 
or  been  driven  out  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet. 

Before  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term  the  first 
gun   of  the   Rebellion   had   resounded   against    the 
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national  authority  in  Charleston  Harhor;  and  what 
was  called  the  "  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America"  organized.  Yet  probably  the 
great  mass  of  people  both  North  and  South  did  not 
believe  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war.  Both 
sections  entertained  erroneous  sentiments  as  to  the 
probabilities,  duration,  and  character  of  the  war,  if 
at  last  war  should  be.  Many  of  the  Southern  leaders 
believed  from  the  start  that  peaceable  secession  would 
prove  to  be  a  delusion,  and  they  were  wise  enough 
to  act  from  the  outset  on  this  belief.  But  with  the 
mass  of  the  people  the  case  was  different,  and  the 
faith  in  a  permanent  Southern  government  soon  be- 
came established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  with  little 
or  no  war. 

Jefferson  Davis  says  that  it  was  boasted  in  the 
North  that  the  war  would  necessarily  be  short,  that 
in  three  months  the  seceding  States  would  easily  be 
whipped  into  obedience.  Yes,  there  was,  indeed,  to  be 
quick  work  of  the  Rebellion ;  but  Mr.  Davis  fails  to 
say  anything  about  how  the  case  was  viewed  on  the 
other  side.  To  give  the  two  sides  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  politics  of  the  country  or  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  more  than  Jefferson  Davis  could 
ever  do.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  his  volu- 
minous work  without  discovering  his  weakness  and 
,  unreliability  on  this  point.  No  better  monument 
could  have  been  reared  to  the  utter  falsity  and  folly 
of  the  principles  on  which  secession'was  founded,  and 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  based,  than  the 
"  Rise   and    Fall  of  the    Confederate   Government." 
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Mr.  Davis  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  give  respecta- 
bility to  a  system  of  political  sophistry  which  was 
always  without  a  redeeming  trait,  and  which  led  to  a 
desolating  war  which  stamps  the  system  as  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  of  modern  times,  and  its  upholders  as 
the  most  deluded,  if  not  criminal  of  men.  As  the  head 
of  this  miserable  rebellion,  it  is  apparent  on  every 
page  of  his  book  that  this  weak  old  man  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  defend  himself  and  a  cause  which 
the  whole  world  long  ago  decided  to  be  wrong  and 
wrongly  founded.  The  logic  of  events  has  no  weight 
with  him.  His  fundamental  principles  were  always 
untrue,  and  they  were  totally  wrecked  during  the 
Rebellion,  and  when  you  start  with  him  on  any  point 
you  know  at  the  outset  where  you  are  to  end.  No 
earnest,  active,  living  man  can  afford  to  follow  Jeffer- 
son Davis  through  the  weary  lines  of  his  vast  book 
where  every  sentence  leaves  the  impression  of  an 
insincere  and  weak,  or  a  still  deluded  and  weak  old 
man,  wrestling  with  theories  and  things  always 
false,  and  now  dead  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection 
forever. 

But  a  few  words  as  to  the  relative  views  of  the 
two  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A  very 
general  opinion  prevailed  at  the  North  that  the  war 
would  be  short,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers,  this  was  supposed 
to  be  an  enormous  army  which  would  soon  terminate 
the  folly  of  the  erring  brothers  at  the  South.  But 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  the  Northern  people 
who    mainly  sustained    the    Government  in   putting 
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down  the  Rebellion,  ever  thought  or  held  that  the 
rebels  could  not  fight.  The  Southern  people  always 
bore  the  reputation  of  fighters,  mad,  quick,  inconsid- 
erate fighters.  There  was  an  opinion  in  the  North, 
well-founded,  that  the  Southern  people  would  fight 
with  spasmodic  fury,  but  not  endure  in  a  long  steady 
contest.  This  quality  they  made  good  use  of,  and 
greatly  improved  upon  during  the  long  war.  The 
Northern  people  were  greatly  deceived  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  endurance  and  tenacity  of  the  men  with 
whom  the  contest  was  to  be  waged. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  believing  that  there 
would  be  no  war,  that  the  peace-liking,  money-getting 
North  would  let  them  go  in  quiet  after  some  bluster, 
the  great  mass  of  Southern  people  held  to  the  delu- 
sion that  the  Northern  people  would  not  fight,  even 
if  they  were  not  cowards.  Before  the  Presidential 
election,  in  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  I 
was  myself  told  that  the  Northern  people  would  not 
fight;  they  were  afraid  of  blood.  "Why,"  said  they, 
"if  one  Irishman  strikes  another  and  makes  the  blood 
flow  on  the  street  in  any  of  the  cities,  all  the  women 
in  sight  faint;  but  our  women  are  proof  against  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  0!  there  will  be  no  fighting  of 
consequence.  A  few  little  brushes.  We  '11  march 
up  to  Washington,  a,nd  to  New  York,  and  soon  dic- 
tate our  terms  in  Boston."  A  little  time  undid  these 
egregious  errors,  and  before  a  year  had  passed  it 
began  to  be  felt  that  the  conflict  would  only  end  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Southern  leaders  considered  themselves  strong 
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enough  to  undertake  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  but 
when  it  was  ended  they  were  loudest  in  the  cry  of 
their  weakness  and  the  odds  against  them.  Jeffer- , 
son  Davis  says  in  his  book  that  history  will  establish 
the  fact  that  "  the  lust  of  empire  impelled  them  to 
wage  against  their  weaker  neighbors  a  war  of  subju- 
gation." History  records  no  such  utter  foolishness 
as  a  fact.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  a  government 
engaged  in  its  own  defense,  in  a  forced  effort  to 
maintain  its  own,  to  keep  what  it  always  had,  to 
preserve  its  own  existence. 

In  the  arguments  to  strengthen  themselves  before 
the  war,  and  with  such  men  as  Stephens  and  Davis, 
after  it,  to  defend  their  course,  the  specious  and 
groundless  dogmas  of  the  extreme  State-Rights 
school  of  the  South  were  the  only  resort.  For  a 
generation  and  a  half  these  errors  had  been  preached 
to  the  people,  until  they  were  embraced  as  true. 
All  of  this  looked  to  one  end,  the  establishment  of 
a  government  in  which  slavery,  the  only  thing  of 
any  real  interest  in  the  matter,  might  be  forever  safe. 
In  this  time  slavery  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  divine  institution,  the  normal  and  true  relation  of 
the  African  to  the  white  race.  The  opinions  of  the 
early  "  fathers,"  both  North  and  South,  had  been 
rejected  on  this  momentous  subject,  and  consequently 
and  necessarily  all  the  practices  and  principles  upon 
which  the  National  Government  had  been  conducted 
for  sixty  years. 

The  Constitution  was  held  as  a  compact  simply 
between  the   States,  and   secession  was  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  reserved  rights.  The  slips  and  loose 
opinions  of  men  all  the  way  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old  Continental  Congress  were  gathered  up  in  defense 
of  the  theory  on  which  the  Rebellion  was  based. 
Even  to-day  Mr.  Davis  asserts  that  "it  is  not  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  is  declared  to 
be  supreme,  but  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  in  accordance  with  it."  But  every- 
body knows  that  this  talk  is  mere  evasion,  mere 
quibble.  The  "rise  and  fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government"  rubbed  out  forever  all  that  the  Re- 
bellion really  ever  rested  upon.  It  demonstrated 
that  this  Government  is  a  Republic,  a  Constitutional 
system  in  which  the  people,  all  the  people,  not  States, 
elect  their  executive  officers  and  legislators,  and  are 
themselves  bound  by  an  irrevocable,  perpetual  organic 
plan.  It  taught  that  the  Constitution  is  no  compact, 
that  it  is  an  organic  plan  establishing  a  government 
which  was  designed  and  meant  to  be  perpetual,  and 
from  which  there  was  no  escape  when  it  was  once 
accepted;  and  it  taught,  indisputably,  that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  be  released  from  the  obligations  and 
blessings  of  this  perpetual  Government,  and  that  is 
by  its  total  destruction,  a  thing  the  Rebellion  in  the 
interest  of  human  slavery  was  not  able  to  accomplish. 
One  of  the  strange  infatuations  which  possessed 
the  Southern  people  toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's Administration,  and,  indeed,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republican  party,  was  that  a  totally 
sectional  issue  had  arisen  with  the  North  of  which 
they  were  to  be  the  innocent  victims.     The  Repub- 
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lican  party,  which  Jefferson  Davis  takes  particular 
pains  throughout  his  two  books  to  style  the  "so-called 
Republican  party,"  was  unmistakably  confined  to  the 
North  in  its  supporters  with  a  hardly  noticeable 
sprinkle  in  the  border  Slave  States,  while  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  had  the  backing,  and  "  moral "  sup- 
port of  the  "Old  Democracy"  of  the  North.  But 
the  only  issue,  after  all  is  said,  was  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  and  this  was  wholly  sectional  on  both 
sides.  Slavery  to  accomplish  its  object  undertook  to 
destroy  the  Union,  when  the  Government  became 
a  party  in  its  own  defense,  neither  for  nor  against 
slavery.  The  "  institution  "  was  sectional,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  it  in  the  hands  of  mere  parties 
could  be  no  otherwise  than  sectional.  The  cry  of 
sectional  from  the  South,  therefore,  on  this  point, 
was  a  want  of  discernment,  or  was  for  effect. 

Congress  had  done  nothing,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
did  nothing  during  the  last  session  under  him  to 
arrest  the  mad  career,  of  the  South  or  solve  the  diffi- 
cult questions  before  the  country,  or  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  one  question  of  slavery.  There  was  but  one 
solution  for  it,  its  death. 

All  the  business  interests  of  the  Nation  were  in 
the  same  disordered  condition  as  the  political.  In 
1857  a  general  crash  in  the  wild  banking  system  of 
the  country  took  place,  and  the  troubles  in  this  di- 
rection continued  throughout  Mr.  Buchanan's  term 
of  office.  As  the  South  began  what  was  termed  se- 
cession, confidence  in  monetary  affairs  became  still 
more    unsettled.     The  currency    which    had  passed 
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freely  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  finally  rejected  en- 
tirely. Hundreds  of  men  had  been  wrecked  finan- 
cially by  the  failure  of  the  "wild-cat  banks,"  and 
this  state  of  affairs  added  no  little  to  the  general 
discontent.  Although  the  banking  system  of  the 
Government  had  been  improved  since  the  time  of 
General  Jackson,  the  cramped  condition  of  affairs 
was  seriously  felt ;  with  "  secession "  the  collection 
of  revenues  stopped  at  the  South,  and  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  came  to  hand  the  administration  of  public 
matters  to  his  successor,  the  Government  was  al- 
most bankrupt,  morally  and  financially,  as  well  as 
politically. 

As  time  passed  the  prospects  of  a  peaceable  set- 
tlement of  the  trouble  ceased.  After  the  9th  of 
January,  1861,  there  was  little  foundation  for  hope, 
if  there  ever  had  been  any  before.  What  the  South- 
ern leaders  could  do  in  Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  forward  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  they  had  done.  The  "  Confederacy" 
had  been  organized,  and  its  emissaries  were  in  the 
North  gathering  material  for  the  coming  conflict,  and 
all  the  property  and  army  supplies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  South  had  been  defiantly  seized  by  the 
"  Confederate"  and  "sovereign"  State  authorities. 

The  "  Old  Democracy,"  to  a  great  extent,  still 
cried  for  peace,  and  talked  of  compromises,  by  which 
were  meant  Southern  demands  and  Northern  acqui- 
escence. But  the  South  ceased  to  ask  for  conces- 
sions long  before  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term ; 
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and  many  of  its  leaders  had  not  desired  any  even 
before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  great  work 
of  firing  the  Southern  heart  had  been  interrupted. 
South  Carolina,  in  December,  1860,  raised  the  cry, 
"  The  Union  is  dissolved,"  and  in  this  the  other  States 
rapidly  joined.  Even  in  1856  the  Congressman  who 
made  the  indefensible  attack  on  Mr.  Sumner  said: — 

"  We  have  the  issue  upon  us  now ;  and  how  are  we  to 
meet  it?  I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  that  the  only  mode  which  I  think  available  for 
meeting  it  is  just  to  tear  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  trample  it  under  foot,  and  form  a  Southern  con- 
federacy, every  State  of  which  will  be  a  slaveholding 
State.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  I  believe  it,  as  I 
stand  in  the  face  of  my  Maker ;  I  believe  it  on  my  respon- 
sibility to  you  as  your  honored  representative,  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  South  is  in  the  South,  and  that  the  only 
available  means  of  making  that  hope  effective  is  to  cut 
asunder  the  bonds  that  tie  us  together,  and  take  our  sep- 
arate position  in  the  family  of  nations.  These  are  my 
opinions.  They  have  always  been  my  opinions.  I  have 
been  a  disunionist  from  the  time  I  could  think.     .     .     . 

"Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  told  you  very  frankly 
and  undisguised!)-,  that  I  believe  the  only  hope  of  the 
South  is  in  dissolving  the  bonds  which  connect  us  with 
the  Government — in  separating  the  living  body  from  the 
dead  carcass.  If  I  was  the  commander  of  an  army,  I 
never  would  post  a  sentinel  who  would  not  swear  that 
slavery  is  right.     .     .     . 

"  I  speak  on  my  individual  responsibility :  If  Fremont 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  for  the 
people  in  their  majesty  rising  above  the  law  and  leaders, 
taking  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  going  by  con- 
cert or  not  by   concert,   and  laying   the    strong  arm   of 
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Southern    freemen   upon   the   treasury    and    archives   of 
the  Government." 

In  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  in  1860,  when 
the  division  in  the  Democratic  party  had  produced 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  was  little  division 
in  the  South  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  that 
event.  The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Gartrell,  of  Georgia,  is  a  mild  expression  of  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  South  at  that  time : — 

"  Just  so  sure  as  the  Republican  party  succeeds  in 
electing  a  sectional  man,  upon  their  sectional,  anti-slavery 
platform,  breathing  destruction  and  death  to  the  rights  of 
my  people,  just  so  sure,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  will 
have  come  when  the  South  must  and  will  take  an  unmis- 
takable and  decided  action,  and  that  then  '  he  who  dallies 
is  a  dastard,  and  he  who  doubts  is  damned.'  I  need  not 
tell  what  I,  as  a  Southern  man,  will  do ;  I  think  I  may 
safely  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  that 
when  that  event  happens,  they,  in  my  judgment,  will  con- 
sider it  an  overt  act,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  meet  imme- 
diately in  convention  to  take  into  consideration  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  That  is  my  position  ;  and  if  that 
be  treason  to  the  Government,  make  the  most  of  it." 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  taking  his  seat  in 
Congress,  Robert  Toombs  announced  that  he  would 
not  serve  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  offered  his  support 
to  South  Carolina  if  she  would  take  the  initiative  in 
secession.  When  the  secession  convention  of  that 
State  met,  it  was  urged  to  entertain  no  compromise 
proposition  of  any  kind. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  hailed  in 
parts  of  the  South  with  joy,  as  furnishing  the  desired 
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pretext  for  disunion.     In  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  in  November,  1860,  Mr.  McGowan  said : — 

"  Lincoln's  election  is  taken  as  an  occasion  for  action, 
but  with  us  it  is  not  the  only  cause  for  action.  We  have 
delayed  for  the  last  ten  years  for  nothing  but  co-operation. 
He  thought  it  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  with  our  Southern  sisters,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how,  of  going  out,  and 
nothing  else." 

In  Congress  and  out  of  it  there  was  not  only  a 
decided  negative  put  upon  efforts  at  reconciliation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Cotton  States  especially,  but  there 
were  bitter,  open  avowals  in  Congress,  in  the  South- 
ern newspapers,  and  from  many  Southern  leaders, 
against  any  kind  of  compromise.  No  arrangement 
could  now  be  satisfactory  to  the  secession  leaders, 
and  the  audacity  with  which  they  assumed  their  po- 
sition as  right,  and  persisted  in  their  course,  is  only 
reconcilable  on  the  grounds  of  the  general  infatuation 
and  distraction  of  the  country.  I  have  before  spoken 
of  the  influence  of  the  literature  of  the  times  on  the 
great  issue.  This  influence  was  not  by  any  means 
all  on  one  side.  Some  publishing  houses  in  the 
North  took  especial  pains  to  cultivate  the  favor  of 
the  South,  and  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to 
change  the  objectionable  features  of  a  few  of  their 
publications.  A  few  authors  of  note,  as  James  K. 
Paulding,  also  took  occasion  to  alter  the  tone  of  their 
works  to  warm  terms  of  praise  of  the  South  and 
slavery.  On  every  side  there  were  evidences  of  con- 
cession, often  amounting  to  sycophancy,  and  while  it 
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all  tended  to  urge  the  rebels  on  in  the  work  of  dis- 
union, it  had  little  or  no  effect  on  their  determination 
to  resist  all  overtures  at  a  fair  and  just  settlement. 

Besides  these  things,  especially  in  the  Western 
Free  States,  secret  leagues  were  entered  into,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to  aid  the  South 
in  consummating  the  work  she  had  set  out  to  do. 
To  counteract  all  these  evils  little  had  been  done  for 
the  Government  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  unsafe  to  say  that  he  had  done  about  all  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  To  a  great 
extent  the  policy  of  forbearance  and  delay  pursued 
by  him  was  for  a  time  followed  by  his  successor, 
until  it  was  learned  by  one  aggression  after  another 
that  the  Government  must  put  forth  its  power  to 
live  or  ignominiously  go  down,  perhaps,  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LEAVING  THE  WHITE  HOUSE— MISS  LANE,  ITS  ROYAL  MIS- 
TRESS—STORY OF  THE   BACHELOR  PRESIDENT. 

NO  President  ever  left  the  White  House,  perhaps, 
with  more  gladness  than  did  James  Buchanan. 
If  he  had  not  utterly  failed  in  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation,  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  thought  he  had, 
and  to  his  quiet  home  he  carried  the  ill-will  of  a 
very  large  number  of  them.  He  welcomed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  White  House,  and  with  a  manly  grace 
transferred  to  him  the  difficult  work  he  had  begun, 
and  which  he  so  greatly  dreaded.  Arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  he  entered  the  Senate  chamber  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1861,  and  stood  by  the  sad  but  confi- 
dent man  until  he  was  fully  installed  as  his  suc- 
cessor; and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  on  that  day 
no  man  in  America  with  more  deep-felt  earnestness 
wished  Abraham  Lincoln  prosperity  and  success  in 
conducting  his  country,  as  a  whole,  safely  through 
the  darkest,  gloomiest  crisis  of  its  history,  than  did 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

A  committee  of  his  party  friends  from  Pennsyl- 
vania went  to  Washington  to  be  a  portion  of  his  es- 
cort in  his  return  home ;  and  at  the  various  points  on 
the  journey  to  Lancaster,  and  finally  at  his  old  home, 
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the  retiring  President  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect. In  his  first  brief  speech  made  on  this  trip, 
in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Buchanan  said  : — 

"  My  Friends, — I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this 
honor,  and  a  long  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  mem- 
ory shall  fail  to  record  it.  The  music  is  admirable,  in- 
deed, and  the  delicious  strains  can  not  fail  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  any  person  whose  genius  or  talents  lead  him  to 
such  a  high  accomplishment;  but  the  music  is  nothing 
at  all  when  compared  to  the  motives  and  feelings  which 
prompted  the  compliment.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  kind  sentiments  therein  expressed. 
There  are  some  who  are  ever  ready  to  pay  homage  to 
those  who  are  about  entering  upon  the  cares  of  office,  in- 
fluenced, doubtless,  by  a  principle  of  self-aggrandizement; 
but  you  pay  your  attentions  to  an  old  man  going  out  of 
office,  and  now  on  his  way  to  a  retired  and  peaceful  home. 
For  many  years  I  have  experienced  a  deep  regard  for  Bal- 
timore, have  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity  and  sympathized 
in  her  temporary  misfortunes,  and  now  one  of  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  my  heart  is  that  she  may  continue  an  ex- 
tension of  her  limits,  enjoy  an  increase  of  trade,  and  an 
abundance  of  labor  for  her  deserving  laboring  classes. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  this  brief  speech.  I  could 
say  much  more,  but  the  night  is  advancing,  and  I  forbear 
to  detain  you.  My  public  history  is  before  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  whilst  it  does  not  behoove  me  to  speak 
of  it,  I  assure  you  of  my  willingness  that  they  shall 
judge  me."     .     .     . 

At  York  and  other  points  along  the  route  home 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  warmly  received.  At  Lancaster 
the  church-bells  were  rung  and  thirty-four  guns 
fired,  and  amidst  a  large   procession   of  his  friends 
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from  Baltimore,  Washington,  York,  and  his  own 
county,  he  was  conveyed  to  Wheatland.  Here  Mr. 
Buchanan  uttered  these  sentiments  in  parting  with 
his  friends  : — 

"  Me.  Mayor,  My  Old  Neighbors,  Friends,  and 
Fellow-citizens, — I  have  not  language  to  express  the 
feelings  which  swell  in  my  breast  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  do 
most  cordially  thank  you  for  this  demonstration  of  your 
personal  kindness  to  an  old  man,  who  comes  back  to  you, 
erelong  to  go  to  his  final  rest.  And  here  let  me  say,  that 
having  visited  many  foreign  climes,  my  heart  has  ever 
turned  to  Lancaster  as  the  spot  where  I  should  wish  to 
live,  and  to  die.  .  .  .  Although  I  have  always  been 
true  to  you,  I  have  not  been  half  so  true  to  you  as  you 
have  been  to  me.  ...  I  have  come  to  lay  my  bones 
among  you,  and  during  the  brief  intermediate  period 
which  Heaven  may  allot  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  kind  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. My  advice  shall  be  cheerfully  extended  to  all  who 
may  seek  it,  and  my  sympathy  and  support  shall  never  be 
withheld  from  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

"All  political  aspirations  have  departed.  What  I  have 
done  during  a  somewhat  protracted  public  life  has  passed 
into  history.  If  at  any  time  I  have  done  aught  to  offend 
a  single  citizen,  I  now  sincerely  ask  his  pardon,  while  from 
my  heart  I  declare  that  I  have  no  feeling  but  that  of  kind- 
ness to  any  individual  in  this  country. 

"I  came  to  this  city  in  1809,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  am,  therefore,  I  may  say,  among  your  oldest  citi- 
zens. When  I  parted  with  President  Lincoln,  on  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  according  to  cus- 
tom, I  said  to  him:  'If  you  are  as  happy,  my  dear  sir,  on 
on  entering  this  house,  as  I  am  in  leaving  it  and' returning 
home,  you  are  the  happiest  man  in  this  country.'  I  was 
then  thinking  of  the  comforts  and  tranquillity  of  home,  as 
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contrasted  with  the  troubles,  perplexities,  and  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  Presidential  office.  Since  leaving 
Washington  I  have  briefly  addressed  my  friends  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  but  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusions 
to  party  politics.     And  I  shall  do  so  here. 

"  There  is  one  aspiration,  however,  which  is  never  ab- 
sent from  my  mind  for  a  single  moment,  and  which  will 
meet  with  a  unanimous  response  from  every  individual 
here  present,  and  that  is,  may  God  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  in  his  good  providence  dispel  the 
shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  which  have  now  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  land!  Under  that  benign  influence  we 
have  advanced  more  rapidly  in  prosperity,  greatness,  and 
glory  than  any  other  nation  in  the  tide  of  time.  Indeed, 
we  had  become  either  the  envy  or  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  May  all  our  troubles  end  in  a  peaceful  solution, 
and  may  the  good  old  times  return  to  bless  us  and  our 
posterity !" 

At  "Wheatland,"  W.  P.  Preston,  of  Baltimore,  in 
behalf  of  the  Guards  of  that  city,  made  a  fine  ad- 
dress, which  greatly"  affected  the  old  man  and  his 
friends,  and  which  was  a  fit  ending  for  the  cere.- 
mony  of  retiring  another  politician,  who  had  done 
his  country  some  good  services,  and  always  meant 
well  for  it. 

A  severe  task  now  lay  before  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Four  years  before  he  had  left  Lancaster  amidst  the 
general  good  feelings  and  wishes  of  men  of  every 
class;  now  the  case  was  greatly  changed.  Frowns 
and  aspersions  met  him  on  all  sides.  Even  on  the 
streets  of  Lancaster  he  .was  not  free  from  derision 
or  insult.  During  the  first  years  of  the  war  espe- 
cially was  he  liable  to  these  things,  under  the  hot 
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and  hasty  conclusion  that  he  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  great  evils  upon  the  country.  But  he  bore 
with  little  visible  complaint  the  censure  and  criti- 
cism, just  and  unjust,  of  his  countrymen,  seldom, 
except  in  the  case  of  General  Scott,  going  out  of 
his  way  to  make  any  defense. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  the  only  bachelor  who  has  .ever  occupied  the 
"President's  Mansion,"  few  persons,  perhaps,  now 
know  why  this  was  so,  or  anything  about  his  loves, 
courtships,  or  flirtations.  During  his  long  residence 
in  Washington,  in  his  Congressional  days,  and  in  the 
time  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave 
some  attention  to  social  affairs,  and  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  favorite  among  the  "ladies."  But  in  all 
this  period  his  acquaintance  with  women  appeared 
to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  social  and  polit- 
ical policy.  To  the  vulgar  immorality  of  flirtation 
he  never  stooped.  He  did  not  court  the  society  of 
women,  and  was  less  of  a  beau  than  Daniel  Web- 
ster or  Henry  Clay.  But  the  story  of  his  celibacy. 
Among  the  early  "  iron  kings  "  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  family  of  Coleman,  of  Lancaster.  Everybody, 
much  acquainted  with  the  great  iron  interest  of 
Pennsylvania  knows  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of 
caste  among  men.  It  would  be  an  ignoble  task  to 
write  the  secret  history  of  any  race  of  men  with 
such  an  origin.  But,  like  many  other  assailable 
things,  this  class  of  men  has  not  been  without 
worthy  and  admirable  members.  It  is  not  neces- 
-sarv  to  fix  the  status  of  the  Colemans,  if  it  were 
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possible.  They  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  or  something  which  resembled  or 
stood  instead  of  these  sentiments.  To  the  vulgar 
pride  of  wealth  Mr.  Buchanan  was  never  averse. 
To  Anna  Coleman,  a  proud  and  weak  member  of 
this  family,  he  became  much  attached.  She  ac- 
cepted him  under  the  protest  of  her  family,  and 
perhaps  without  the  full  gratification  of  her  own 
pride.  In  him  they  saw  nothing  but  an  undis- 
tinguished lawyer,  with  too  little  wealth  to  make 
amends  for  his  other  defects;  and  a  very  deter- 
mined opposition  was  shown  to  him.  But  this 
rather  served  to  stimulate  his  good  disposition  to- 
wards the  daughter,  to  whom  he  became  deeply 
attached.  He  now  determined  to  show  the  Cole- 
mans  that  there  was  more  in  him  than  they  could 
ever  dream  of.  They  were  influential,  and  their 
favor  would  be  beneficial  to  him;  nor  did  he  doubt 
his  ability  to  gain  it.  But  this  was  not  the  consid- 
eration with  Mr.  Buchanan.  To  him  the  affection 
of  the  daughter  was  everything,  as  to  her  he  had 
given  the  truest  and  best  sentiments  of  his  heart. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  pride  of  wealth  affected  Anna,  or  how 
it  kindled  in  her  heart  the  frenzy  of  jealousy.  He 
was  earnest  and  true,  and  did  not  doubt  that  she 
believed  him  to  be  so,  and  fully  and  unalterably 
reciprocated  his  feelings.  He  felt  confident  of  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  and  was  unwilling  to  press 
his  claims  upon  the  Colemans,  preferring  to  win 
them  to  his  side  by  the  gradual  revelations  of  time. 
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But  for  this  he  had  little  opportunity.  Returning 
from  a  professional  trip  late  one  afternoon,  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  a  family  of  acquaintances;  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
evening  with  the  young  women  of  the  family.  Of 
this  event  the  Colemans  were  soon  informed,  per- 
haps by  the  other  family,  who  were  glad  to  have  an 
oportunity  to  fret  and  annoy  them.  With  the  Cole- 
mans  he  had  committed  an  unpardonable  offense; 
and  discovering  the  probable  result  of  his  innocent 
conduct  Mr.  Buchanan  hastened  to  offer  the  neces- 
sary explanation  to  his  affianced.  But  he  was 
shocked  to  find  that  his  very  presence  was  ignored; 
and  on  the  following  day,  without  a  word  to  him, 
Anna  Coleman  left  for  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  from 
which  city  shortly  afterwards  she  was  brought  home 
a  corpse.  He  was  denied  the  privilege  of  attending 
her  funeral,  and  was  ever  afterwards  treated  as  an 
enemy  by  the  Colemans.  It  was  then,  and  is  yet, 
believed  by  many  of  the  people  of  Lancaster  that 
Anna  Coleman  committed  suicide.  One  of  her  sis- 
ters, who  was  about  to  be  married,  it  was  supposed 
ended  her  life  in  a  similar  way.  However  this  may 
have  been,  Mr.  Buchanan  never  doubted  Anna's 
sincere  devotion  to  him,  and  charged  to  the  con- 
duct of  her  family  the  desperate  extremity  to  which 
she  considered  herself  reduced.  To  this  solitary  af- 
fection he  remained  faithful.  It  was  his  first  and 
only  love.  The  remains  of  this  Coleman  family  are 
yet  to  be  found  about  quiet,  beautiful,  and  aris- 
tocratic   old    Lancaster.      These   events   took   place 
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before  Mr.   Buchanan  had  entered   upon  his   polit- 
ical career. 

Still  Mr.  Buchanan  entered  the  White  House  with 
a  far  more  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman  by  his  side  to 
share  his  "  honors,"  and  add  an  attractive  page  to  the 
history  of  the  "  Republican  Court,"  in  the  person  of  his 
niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Jane  Buchanan,  a  sister  of  the  President,  who  in  1813 
became  the  wife  of  Elliot  T.  Lane,  a  successful  mer- 
chant of  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  Lane  was 
an  Englishman  by  descent,  and  prided  himself  on  the 
special  line  from  which  he  came.  But  he  and  his 
wife  both  died  before  seeing  any  of  their  children 
reach  the  age  of  maturity.  After  the  death  of  her 
parents  Harriet  chose  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle 
James,  and  was  henceforth  very  intimately  connected 
with  his  good  fortunes.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  sent 
her  and  her  sister  down  to  Charlestown,  Virginia,  to 
a  boarding-school,  where  she  was  kept  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  she  was  put  in  the 
Catholic  Convent  School  at  Georgetown.  This  was 
in  the  days  of  Polk's  Administration,  when  her 
stately  uncle  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  every  month 
she  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some  time  with 
him  in  Washington.  These  visits  to  her  uncle  and 
the  notice  into  which  they  brought  her  were  the 
main  events  of  her  life  at  that  period,  and  of  much 
greater  value  to  her  than  the  school,  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  ever  took  a  very  deep  interest. 
Her  accomplishments,  her  education,  were  such, 
mainly,  as  to  fit  her  to  shine  in  society.     This  was, 
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perhaps,  the  height  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ambition,  as  it 
certainly  was  of  her  own. 

In  1849,  her  only  sister,  Mary,  who  had  also  been 
taken  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  care,  was  married  to 
George  W.  Baker,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  live 
in  California.  She  now  became  the  sole  object  of 
her  uncle's  care,  although  her  brothers  were  residing 
about  Lancaster.  In  1853  she  accompanied  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  England,  and  at  this  point  her  own 
public  history  begins.  In  most  respects  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  very  proud  and  fond  of  her.  He  had 
given  her  an  education  which  especially  qualified 
her  for  the  fashionable  life  she  would  be  required 
to  lead  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  branch  of  her 
education  she  never  disappointed  him.  In  London 
"high"  society  she  became  a  great  favorite,  even 
Queen  Victoria  "lavishing"  attentions  upon  her.  At 
this  time  she  visited  the  Continent,  and  wherever 
she  went  she  was  unrivaled  in  beauty  and  social 
attractions. 

About  the  time  of  her  return  from  Europe  her  sister 
died  in  California,  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  her 
brothers.  She  had  now  become  Mistress  of  the  White 
House,  but  for  a  time  these  bereavements  clouded  the 
gayety  and  splendor  in  which  she  so  much  delighted. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the 
country,  affairs  at  the  White  House  were  conducted 
with  more  pomp  and  splendor,  perhaps,  than  under 
any  Democratic  Administration.  And  no  other  so 
proud  and  brilliant  a  beauty  has  ever  been  "Lady 
of  the  White  House."     In  a  right  royal  manner  she 
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maintained  the  dignity  of  her  really  aristocratic  bach- 
elor uncle  while  he  sat  in  the  Presidential  Chair. 
She  was  beautiful  in  face  and  person,  a  queenly 
woman,  and  her  strong  qualities  of  mind  rendered 
her  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  in  the  phice 
of  all  others  in  America  most  calculated  to  display 
the  vain  and  showy,  as  well  as  the  exemplary  and 
admirable,  traits  of  woman's  character.  Miss  Lane 
had  a  peculiar  knack  for  presenting  her  dazzling  quali- 
ties to  the  world,  and  in  the  light  of  them  she  is 
mainly  remembered,  and  must  so  take  her  niche  in 
the  group  of  fortunate  women  who  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  social  affairs  of  the  Republican  Capital. 

Sallie  Ward  Hunt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with 
a  style  of  masculine  beauty  and  intellectual  strength 
much  resembling  Miss  Lane's,  now  contended  for  the 
favors  of  Washington  society;  as  indeed,  did  many 
other  charming  and  brilliant  women. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  as  the 
Southern  members  of  Congress  began  to  withdraw, 
the  mad  whirl  of  eating,  drinking,  receptions,  balls, 
and  other  follies  of  "high-life"  was  greatly  modified 
and  toned  down.  Still  some  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  last 
receptions  were  said  to  be  his  grandest,  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  January  and  February,  1861,  when 
Republicans  instead  of  Democrats  constituted  the 
majority  and  most  friendly  of  the  splendid  gatherings 
at  the  White  Mansion. 

The  most  noted  event  to  Miss  Lane,  perhaps, 
during  her  "reign"  at  Washington  was  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.     He   came   to   Canada  in   the 
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summer  of  1860,  and  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
extended  his  tour  to  this  country,  for  several  days 
becoming  a  guest  at  the  White  House.  On  the  3d 
of  October  he  reached  Washington,  and  was  received 
with  elaborate  and  charming  consideration  and  con- 
descension at  the  President's.  Miss  Lane  did  the 
honors  to  perfection,  and  won  golden  praises;  and, 
of  course,  her  dignified  old  uncle  never  fell  short  in  his 
part  at  anything  of  this  kind.  This  affair  brought 
the  following  letters  from  England  : — 

"  Windsor  Castle,  November  19,  1860. 
"My  Goon  Fkiend,— Your  letter  of  the  6th  ult.  has 
afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  containing,  as  it  does, 
such  kind  expressions  with  regard  to  ray  son,  and  assuring 
me  that  the  character  and  object  of  his  visit  to  you  and  to 
the  United  States  have  been  fully  appreciated,  and  that  his 
demeanor  and  the  feelings  evinced  by  him,  have  secured 
to  him  your  esteem  and  the  general  good-will  of  your 
countrymen.  I  purposely  delayed  the  answer  to  your 
letter  until  I  should  be  able  to  couple  with  it  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  safe  return  to  his  home. 
Contrary  winds  and  stress  of  weather  have  much  retarded 
his  arrival,  but  we  have  been  fully  compensated  for  the 
anxiety  which  this  long  delay  has  naturally  caused  us,  by 
finding  him  in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  so 
delighted  with  all  that  he  has  seen  and  experieuced  in  his 
travels.  He  can  not  sufficiently  praise  the  great  cordiality 
with  which  he  has  everywhere  been  greeted  in  your  coun- 
try, and  the  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  received 
him ;  and  whilst,  as  a  mother,  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  him,  I  feel  impelled  to  express  at  the  same 
time,  how  deeply  I  have  been  touched  by  the  many  demon- 
strations of  affection  personally  toward  myself  which  his 
presence  has  called  forth. 

40— o 
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"  I  fully  reciprocate  toward  your  Nation  the  feelings 
thus  made  apparent,  and  look  upon  them  as  forming  an 
important  link  to  connect  two  nations  of  kindred  origin 
and  character,  whose  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  must 
always  have  so  material  an  influence  upon  their  respective 
development  and  prosperity. 

"  The  interesting  and  touching  scenes  at  the  grave  of 
General  Washington,  to  which  you  allude,  may  be  fitly 
taken  as  the  type  of  our  present  feeling,  and  I  trust  of  our 
future  relations. 

"The  Prince  Consort,  who  heartily  joins  in  the  expres- 
sions contained  in  this  letter,  wishes  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  you,  as  we  both  wish  to  be  to  Miss  Lane. 

"Believe  me  always  your  good  friend, 

"Victoria  R." 

"  Jaffa,  March  29,  1862. 

"  Deae  Mr.  Buchanan, — Permit  me  to  request  that 
you  will  accept  the  accompanying  portrait  as  a  slight  mark 
of  my  grateful  recollection  of  the  hospitable  reception  and 
agreeable  visit  at  the  White  House,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  tour  in  the  United  States. 

"  Believe  me,  that  the  cordial  welcome  which  was 
then  vouchsafed  me  by  the  American  people,  and  by  you 
as  their  chief,  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

"  I  venture  to  ask  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  remember 
me  kindly  to  Miss  Lane,  and  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Yours  very  truly, 

"Albert  Edward." 

This  portrait  was  one  of  the  Prince  himself,  and 
subsequently  cost  Miss  Lane  a  little  fortune,  as 
will  be  seen.  The  Prince  presented  Miss  Lane  a 
set  of  engravings  representing  the  royal  family  of 
England.  Miss  Lane  was  afterwards  very  unjustly 
and  foolishly  accused  of  taking  these  pictures  from 
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the  White  House,  where  they  were  said  to  belong. 
And  Lord  Lyons  was  obliged,  in  the  winter  of  1861, 
to  send  Mr.  Buchanan  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the 
engravings  were  for  Miss  Lane,  and  not  for  the 
White  House,  longer  than  she  chose  to  keep  them 
there,  and  that  he  presented  them  to  her  himself 
from  the  Prince.  This  stopped  a  small  calumny  as 
readily  as  many  others  concerning  Mr.  Buchanan 
could  have  been  stopped. 

After  the  Presidency  Miss  Lane  traveled  with 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  Europe,  and  to  her  great  honor  it 
may  be  said,  that  although  having  received  offers 
of  marriage  from  at  least  two  of  the  titled  gentry  of 
the  Old  World,  she  preferred  and  remained  faithful 
to  her  "  Boy  Lover "  at  home.  Before  becoming 
mistress  of  the  White  House  she  had  met  Henry 
Elliot  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  on  a  visit  to  Virginia. 
He  became  a  welcome  caller  at  the  President's,  and 
Miss  Lane  was  known  to  call  him  her  "  Boy  Lover," 
he  being  one  or  two  years  her  junior.  Miss  Lane 
still  held  her  place  as  the  "presiding  angel"  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  family  at  "  Wheatland,"  until  early  in 
1866,  when  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Johnston. 
There  are  strong  evidences  that  Miss  Lane  in  this, 
as  in  many  smaller  things,  did  not  satisfy  her  aris- 
tocratic old  uncle.  Her  other  brother  had  died,  and 
she  was  now  without  nearer  relative  than  her  uncle. 
She  had  come  into  the  possession  of  an  estate  worth 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  by  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  John  Lane,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  anxious 
for  her  to  settle   in  life  in  a  way   to  continue  the 
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spell  of  social  glory  she  had  borrowed  from  him. 
But  he  respected  her  feelings,  and  treated  her  with 
great  generosity,  making  her  wedding  portion  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage she  took  up  her  residence  in  Baltimore,  where 
she  expected  to  occupy  the  social  position  her  former 
condition  as  "  Lady  of  the  White  House  "  and  niece 
of  James  Buchanan  led  her  justly  and  reasonably  to 
expect.  But  here  she  discovered  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  her  life.  Miss  Lane  (Mrs.  Johnston)  has  one 
living  child,  and  one  died  in  1881.  She  has  grown 
quite  stout,  and  is  somewhat  gray,  but  is  still  a 
splendid  looking  woman.  Notwithstanding  the  so- 
called  masculine  feature  of  Miss  Lane's  mind,  she 
has  been  noted  among  the  "  Ladies  of  the  White 
House  "  for  her  weakness  for  fine  dressing.  During 
the  life  of  her  uncle,  and  while  she  resided  with  him, 
it  is  said  that  her  extravagance  in  this  way  greatly 
disturbed  him.  Her  fine  mind  and  social  qualities 
still  enable  her  to  show  herself  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  and  if  she  has  met  disappointments,  and 
passed  through  the  trials  usual  to  this  life,  she  makes 
little  show  of  them.  Of  summers  she  spends  much 
of  her  time  at  "  Wheatland,"  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
mainly  in  Baltimore,  where  her  associations  are 
chiefly'  among  the  people  of  Mr.  Johnston. 

She  had,  during  and  after  her  residence  in '  the 
White  House,  extravagant  whims  as  to  social  dis- 
tinctions, and  believed  that  her  former  position  would 
forever  float  her  at  the  top  of  American  social  aris- 
tocracy;  but  the  result    of  her   marriage  with  the 
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worthy  man  she  esteemed  above  all  others,  and 
whose  only  crime  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
was  in  being  an  "  upstart,"  has  long  ago  taught  her 
the  error  of  her  calculation.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Lane  would  have  been  mainly  the  same  in  its  social 
results,  no  matter  with  whom  she  had  married. 
This  has  always  been  the  case.  The  woman,  unfor- 
tunately or  fortunately,  as  to  her  former  life,  to  a 
great  extent,  has  disappeared  in  the  name,  character, 
and  pursuit  of  her  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"WHEATLAND"— MR.  BUCHANAN  AT  HOME— HIS  LOYALTY 

TO  THE  UNION— DESERTED  BY  HIS  SYCOPHANTIC 

FRIENDS— H.  B.  SWARR. 

IN  1848  or  1849,  Mr.  Buchanan  bought  of  William 
L.  Meridith,  an  able  and  upright  man,  who  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  the  little  farm  of 
less  than  twenty-five  acres  which  he  named  "Wheat- 
land." He  paid  for  this  about  six  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  his  will  he  put  it  at  double 
that  amount,  and  gave  it  to  Miss  Lane.  In  the 
division  of  the  estate  this  homestead  cost  Miss  Lane 
about  four  thousand  dollars  less  than  Mr.  Buchanan 
designed  it  should.  i 

This  property,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  called  "Wheat- 
land," is  situated  about  a  half  mile  from  the  corpo- 
rate line  of  Lancaster  on  the  Marietta  pike.  The 
house,  which  is  of  brick,  stands  back  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  road.  The  intervening  front 
lawn  of  about  two  acres  is  well  kept  and  set  with 
shrubbery  and  old  pines,  elms,  oaks,  etc.  In  rear  of 
the  house  the  lawn  extends  back  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  to  a  fine  little  woodland  of  five  or  six  acres. 
On  each  side  of  the  center  lawn  is  a  pasture  or  field, 
each  having  two  or  three  acres,  all  in  the  same 
inclosure  with   the   dwelling.     Thirty  yards  to   the 
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left,  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  is  the  garden,  contain- 
ing about  an  acre  and  surrounded  by  a  fence,  and 
having  the  gardener's  house,  a  one-story  cottage  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  on  the  back  line  of  it.  In  this 
garden  is  a  nice  green-house,  having  little  growing  in 
it  but  some  grape-vines  when  I  visited  it  in  August, 
1881.  Forty  or  fifty  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing, on  the  right,  is  the  barn.  Between  the  garden 
and  the  barn,  the  lawn,  a  matter  of  seventy-five 
yards  wide,  extends  back  to  the  woodland.  This  rear 
part  of  the  lawn,  an  inclosure  of  six  or  eight  acres,  is 
kept  in  as  fine  a  state  of  ornament  as  the  part  in 
front  on  the  pike.  A  graveled  road  having  two  out- 
lets to  the  pike  (one  a  hundred  yards  farther  from 
town  than  the  other),  leads  to  the  house.  Near  one 
of  these  drives  (or  the  farther  arm)  is  a  spring  of 
the  water  of  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  very  fond. 
The  dwelling  has  the  appearance  of  being  three  stories 
high  from  the  road,  but  it  should,  perhaps,  be  called 
a  two-story  house.  In  the  center,  both  front  and 
rear,  is  a  porch.  The  front  porch  stands  four  or  five 
easy  steps  up  from  the  ground,  is  the  width  of  the 
hall,  and  extends  to  the  windows  of  the  second  story, 
and  is  supported  by  four  round  columns.  From  this 
porch  the  door  opens  into  a  wide  hall  extending 
through  the  house,  and  opening  upon  the  rear  porch 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  There  are  two 
other  doors  in  the  front  of  the  house.  The  eight 
windows  on  the  first  floor  are  inclosed  by  solid 
shutters,  painted  white  according  to  the  peculiar  cus- 
tom of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.     On  the  right  of 
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the  hall  entering  from  the  front  is  the  dining-room, 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  are  the  parlors.  Still 
beyond  the  parlor  is  the  library-room,  which  has  a 
door  opening  upon  the  front  lawn.  On  the  right  of 
the  dining-room  there  are  two  other  rooms,  the  front 
one  opening  by  a  front  door  upon  the  lawn.  On  the 
second  floor  there  are  five  bedrooms,  and  in  the  one 
over  the  library  the  President  died.  In  the  rear 
the  house  is  but  two  stories  high,  the  front  part  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  three  stories ;  but  the  top 
simply  contains  a  number  of  attics. 

After  buying  this  house,  Mr.  Buchanan  made  few 
changes  in  it.  The  great  dining-room  he  kept  as 
he  found  it,  and  although  he  was  a  big  eater,  it  can 
not  be  said  that  this  room  was  built  in  view  of  his 
natural  appetites.  Mrs.  Johnston  (Miss  Lane)  is 
mainly  retaining  all  the  features  of  the  place  as 
left  by  her  uncle,  while  keeping  it  in  the  best  state 
of  improvement  that  purpose  will  justify.  The  place 
has  the  general  appearance  of  Van  Buren's,  while  it 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  sight. 

Here  Mr.  Buchanan  again  took  up  his  residence, 
and  received  little  of  that  attention  which  should 
have  followed  a  great  lawyer  or  a  statesman  to  the 
grave.  For  many  years  Mr.  Buchanan  had  for  his 
housekeeper  Miss  Hettie  (Esther)  Parker.  While  at 
the  White  House  she  filled  this  position,  as  she  had 
long  done  before,  and  when  he  returned  to  Wheat- 
land, she  again  took  charge  of  the  old  home.  Here 
she  remained  as  his  trusted  friend   until   his    death. 
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Miss  Parker  yet  lives  at  Lancaster,  made  comfortable 
in  her  old  days  by  her  long  service  in  Mr.  Buchanan's 
house,  and  by  his  generous  provision  for  her  in 
his  will. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Buchanan  retired  from  public  life, 
he  began  the  preparation  of  a  defense  of  his  Admin- 
istration. He  occupied  some  time  on  this  work,  and 
did  not  publish  it  until  1865,  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Most  of  it  was  copied  and  arranged  in  the  law 
office  of  H.  B.  Swarr,  on  North  Duke  Street,  Lan- 
caster, and  is  styled  "  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion."  Every  word  of  the 
book  was  written  by  Mr.  Buchanan  himself.  The 
following  is  the  greater  part  of  its  "Preface:" — 

"The  following  historical  narrative  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding the  late  Rebellion  was  prepared  soon  after  its  out- 
break, substantially  in  the  present  form.  It  may  be  asked, 
Why,  then,  was  it  not  published  at  an  earlier  period?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  publication  was  delayed  to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation,  unjust  as  this  would  have  been,  that 
any  portion  of  it  was  intended  to  embarrass  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  pending  hos- 
tilities. The  author  deemed  it  far  better  to  suffer  tem- 
porary injustice  than  to  expose  himself  to  such  a  charge. 
He  never  doubted  the  successful  event  of  the  war,  even 
during  its  most  gloomy  periods.  Having  drawn  his  first 
breath  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  Union  which  it  established,  and  having  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  blessed  effects  of  these  in  securing  lib- 
erty and  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  presenting  an  exam- 
ple to  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  he  felt  an  .abiding 
conviction  that  the  American  people  would  never  suffer 
the  Great  Charter  of  their  rights  to  be  destroyed.     To 
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the  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  its  framers,  he  has 
ever  been  devoted,  believing  that  the  specific  powers 
which  it  confers  on  the  Federal  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  last  dreary  years,  are  suffi- 
cient for  almost  every  possible  emergency,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war.  He  therefore  claims  the  merit — if 
merit  it  be  simply  to  do  one's  duty — that  whilst  in  the 
exercise  of  Executive  functions  he  never  violated  any  of 
its  provisions. 

"It  maybe  observed  that  no  extensive  and  formidable 
rebellion  of  an  intelligent  people  against  an  established 
government  has  ever  arisen  without  a  long  train  of  pre- 
vious and  subsidiary  causes.  A  principal  object  of  the 
author,  therefore,  is  to  present  to  the  reader  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  antecedents  ending  in  the  late  Rebellion. 
In  performing  this  task  the  eye  naturally  fixes  itself,  as 
the  starting  point,  upon  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery 
in  the  South,  recognized  and  protected  as  this  was  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  not  inquire 
whether  its  patriotic  and  enlightened  framers  acted  with 
wise  foresight  in  yielding  their  sanction  to  an  institution 
which  is  in  itself  a  great  social  evil,  though  they  consid- 
ered this  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  still  greater  calamity 
of  dissolving  the  convention  without  the  formation  of  our 
Federal  Union. 

"The  narrative  will  prove  that  the  original  and  con- 
spiring causes  of  all  our  future  troubles  are  to  be  found 
in  the  long,  active,  and  persistent  hostility  of  the  North- 
ern Abolitionists,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  against 
Southern  slavery,  until  the  final  triumph  of  their  cause  in 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  corresponding  antagonism  and  violence  with  which  the 
advocates  of  slavery  resisted  these  efforts,  and  vindicated 
its  preservation  and  extension  up  till  the  period  of  seces- 
sion. So  excited  were  the  parties  that,  had  they  intended 
to  furnish   material   to   inflame   the  passions  of  the  one 
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against  the  other,  they  could  not  have  more  effectually 
succeeded  than  they  did  by  their  mutual  criminations  and 
recriminations.  The  struggle  continued  without  intermis- 
sion for  more  than  l^ie  quarter  of  a  century,  except  within 
the  brief  interval  between  the  passage  of  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise in  1854,  during  which  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
parties  were  greatly  allayed,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  strife  might  finally  subside.  These  peaceful  pros- 
pects, it  will  appear,  were  soon  blasted  by  the  repeal  of 
this  Compromise,  and  the  struggle  was  then  renewed  with 
more  bitterness  than  ever  until  the  final  catastrophe. 
Many  grievous  errors  were  committed  by  both  parties 
from  the  beginning,  but  the  most  fatal  of  them  all  was 
the  secession  of  the  Cotton  States." 

This  preface  not  only  gives  the  best  of  reasons 
for  withholding  its  publication  so  long,  but  it  also 
shows  somewhat  of  the  true  spirit  which  actuated 
the  old  man  during  the  war,  and  shows  unmistak- 
ably the  views  he  entertained  as  to  the  measures 
of  1854  and  later,  which  led  on  to  the  dissolution 
of  his  party  and  to  the  war. 

The  following  letter,  copied  from  the  "National 
Intelligencer,"  of  Lancaster,  breathes  no  doubtful 
sentiment : — 

"Wheatland,  May  6,  1861. 
"To  the  Editors  op  the  'National  Intelligencer:' — 

"Gentlemen, —  .  .  •  Several  items  in  the  'In- 
telligencer' have  awakened  my  attention  to  the  facility 
with  which  military  gentlemen  relieve  themselves  from 
their  oaths  and  change  their  allegiance.  A  military  oath 
has  ever  been  held  sacred  in  all  ages  and  all  countries. 
Besides  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  there  is  su- 
peradded the  highest   appeal   to   personal   honor.      Each 
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military  officer  swears  that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully 
against  all  their  enemies  and  opposers  whatsoever.  They 
do  not  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  any  State. 
Educated  by  the  United  States,  they  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Whilst  I  can  im- 
agine why  an  officer  might  resign  rather  than  shed  the 
blood  of  citizens  of  his  native  State  in  war,  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  excuse  or  palliate  the  next  step,  which  is  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  make  war  upon  the  time-honored 
flag  of  the  country.  Major  Beauregard,  when  he  dis- 
charged the  first  gun  against  Fort  Sumter,  lighted  a  flame 
which  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  extinguish.  The 
people  of  the  North  are  at  present  enthusiastically  unani- 
mous. They  never  were  aroused  until  that  shot  was  fired. 
I  often  warned  Southern  gentlemen  that  this  would  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

"  I  enjoy  good  health  and  as  tranquil  a  spirit  as  the 
evils  impending  over  my  country  will  permit. 
"Your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"James  Buchanan." 

The    following    letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  to  his 
friend  H.  B.  Swarr  is  of  importance  here: — 

"  Wheatland,  July  24,  1861. 
"  My  Deae  Sie, — I  have  received  your  favor  of  the 
22d  instant.  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  disastrous  reverse  sustained  by  our  troops  on  Sun- 
day last,  but  am  not  discouraged.  The  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple will  meet  the  emergency  with  firmness  and  vigor. 
They  will  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  in  victory  will  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  the  defeat.  I  sometimes  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  leave  my  retirement  so  far  as  to  take  an  active 
and  public  part  in  assisting  to  rally  the  people  of  the 
country  in  support  of  our  time-honored  and  glorious  flag; 
but   the    abuse    which    I    receive    from    the    Republican 
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journals,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Seaton,  admonishes  me  to  desist.  Still  my  opinions 
are  freely  expressed  on  all  suitable  occasions.  I  feel  no 
apprehensions  for  Washington,  and  have  great  confidence 
in  the  veteran  commander.  By  the  blessing  of  God  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored,  though  I  regain  strength  but 
slowly.  I  have  no  news  to  communicate  from  this  retired 
but  agreeable  place.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  .  .  . 
and  believe  me, 

"  Sincerely  and  respectfully  your  friend, 

"James  Buchanan." 

Mr.  Swarr  sends  me  the  copy  of  another  letter, 
written  by  Ex-President  Buchanan  to  a  friend  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1861.  The  opening  and  closing  par- 
agraphs, being  purely  personal,  are  omitted: — 

"  Wheatland,  neab  Lancaster,  September  21,  1861. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, —  ...  I  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
during  my  Administration  ;  but  on  a  careful  review  of  all 
my  conduct,  I  should  not  change  it  in  a  single  important 
measure  if  this  were  now  in  my  power.  When  the  official 
documents  and  the  facts  come  to  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, I  entertain  no  apprehension  as  to  what  will  be  their 
verdict.  On  the  one  side  I  had  been  violently  opposed  by 
the  Republicans  from  the  beginning,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  leading  secessionists  were  estranged  from  me,  from  the 
date  of  my  message,  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  soon 
after,  when  I  returned  the  insolent  letter  of  the  South 
Carolina  Commissioners  to  them  unanswered,  all  intercourse, 
political  or  social,  between  them  and  myself  ceased.  I  was 
on  the  next  day,  or  a  day  or  two  after,  violently  attacked  in 
the  Senate  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  followers,  and  the  let- 
ter which  I  had  returned  was  submitted  by  him  to  that 
body  and  published  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe."  I  pur- 
sued my  own  course  from  the  beginning.     The  Charleston 
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authorities  were  distinctly  notified,  over  and  over  again, 
that  if  they  attacked  Fort  Sumter  I  should  consider  this 
attack  as  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  agree  with  you  in  approving  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  by  the  Government.  I  have  never  held 
any  other  language  since  the  Confederates  demanded  it 
by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  It  would  probably  have 
commenced  early  in  January  had  the  Senate  confirmed  my 
nomination  of  a  collector  for  the  port  of  Charleston.  .  .  . 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  friend,       > 

"  James  Buchanan." 

No  greater  mistake  was  ever  committed  than  that 
of  charging  Mr.  Buchanan  with  disloyalty  during  the 
Rebellion.  And  of  all  the  unsustainable  charges 
made  against  him,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  unjust 
and  difficult  to  be  borne.  Whatever  he  was  guilty 
of,  he  was  true  to  this  Government,  and  never  had 
a  grain  of  sympathy  for  secession,  or  anything  that 
begat  it  or  belonged  to  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  further.  Long  ago  the  better 
judgment  of  his  countrymen  relieved  his  memory 
from  the  imputation  of  sympathy  or  participation  in 
any  way  with  treason. 

In  1876  a  letter  came  to  light  which  seemed  to 
involve  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  charge  of  gift-taking 
while  he  was  in  the  Executive  Chair,  and  this  some 
of  the  Republican  newspapers  paraded  as  an  offset 
to  General  Grant's  supposed  kindly  disposition 
towards  the  dispensers  of  Presidential  presents.  The 
publication  of  this  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  brought 
his  "  Lady  of  the  White  House,"  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane 
Johnston,  to   the   defense.     The   following  are  Mr. 
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Buchanan's  letters  touching  the  gift  to  him,  and 
the  spirited  letter  of  Mrs.  Johnston  in  reply  to  the 
charge : — 

"  Washington,  September  12, 1860. 
"  My  Dear  Sie, — I  have  received  the  case  containing 
the  specimens  of  the  birds  of  America,  for  which  you  have 
my  thanks.  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I  would  accept 
them,  having  acted  on  the  principle,  since  I  became  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  not  receive  presents  of  value  from  any 
friend.  These  would  come  within  my  rule ;  but  still  I 
shall  not  return  them,  but  retain  them  as  a  token  of  your 
personal  regard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Lane  will 
be  much  pleased  with  them. 

"  Your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"  James  Buchanan." 

The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  note  was 
addressed  was  not  given.  Mrs.  Johnston  wrote  in 
reply  :— 

"  My  attention  has  this  moment  been  called  to  an  at- 
tempt in  your  paper  of  the  13th  inst.  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows (here  giving  the  charge  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter). 
The  insinuation  attempted  to  be  conveyed  herein  is  so  un- 
just that  I  am  sure  your  sense  of  propriety  will  hardly 
deny  me  the  opportunity  of  so  pronouncing  it  over  my 
own  signature  in  your  columns. 

"  My  uncle,  Mr.  Buchanan,  has  long  been  slandered  and 
vilified,  by  both  Northern  and  Southern  extremists,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  his  patriotism  impelled  him  to  dis- 
regard party  ties  and  personal  friendships  in  an  honest  effort 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  his  country  and  to 
avert  civil  war;  but  none  have  dared  to  insinuate  aught 
against  his  personal  honor  and  integrity. 

"  Not  only  while  occupying  the  Presidency,  but  during 
a  long  life  devoted  to   the  service    of  his  country,  Mr. 
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Buchanan's  invariable  rule  was  to  decline  all  presents. 
The  'gift'  to  which  reference  is  now  made  consisted  of  six 
or  eight  small  stuffed  birds  in  a  glass  case. 

"  My  uncle's  first  impulse  was  to  apply  to  this  case  the 
rule  which  governed  him  after  entering  public  life,  and 
to  return  the  offered  present,  trifling  as  it  was;  but  the 
thing  was  so  utterly  valueless,  except  as  a  token  of  per- 
sonal regard  and  good-will,  that'  after  some  hesitation  he 
decided  to  retain  it,  rather  than  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
person  sending  it. 

"  Fortunately  this  gift,  as  it  is  now  dignified,  is,  or 
was,  when  I  last  saw  it,  at  Wheatland,  where  it  has  been 
kept  out  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  gentleman  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  similar  feeling  did  not  induce 
the  recipient  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  to  hold  it  sacred, 
rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  this  unwarrantable 
manner.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"Harriet  Lane  Johnston. 

"116  Park  Street,  Baltimore,  March  14,  1876." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  never  very  closely  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was,  indeed,  for  a  time  president  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  an  institution  formed 
by  uniting  the  schools  of  Mercersburg  and  Lancaster. 
Still  he  took  more  interest  in  affairs  than  the  appear- 
ances indicated.  The  great  elements  of  popularity, 
so-called,  he  did  not  possess  in  a  great  degree.  He 
had  few  warm  friendships,  -if  he  ever  had  any.  He 
was  strictly  honest  and  never  turned  his  public  op- 
portunities to  money-making.  He  even  refused  rail- 
road passes,  or  the  free  use  of  Government  steamers 
or  other  property  for  his  own  purposes. 
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Mr.  Buchanan  possessed  a  fine,  tall,  graceful  per- 
son, but  became  somewhat  pursy  in  his  latter  years. 
He  had  a  habit  of  leaning  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side,  owing  to  a  slight  defect  of  hearing.  He  had  a 
clear,  musical  voice,  and  was  an  agreeable  and  forcible 
speaker.  After  returning  finally  to  "Wheatland," 
after  he  had  recovered  partly  from  the  first  shock 
of  abuse  and  ill-will  poured  upon  him,  he  fell  into 
his  former  habit  of  walking  or  riding  to  town  to  meet 
and  talk  with  his  old  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 
He  had  a  singular  custom,  which  he  kept  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  of  going  to  town  every  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  (the  same  day  of  the  week  always)  and 
taking  dinner  at  the  old  "  Grapes  "  Hotel  on  North 
Queen  Street.  On  these  occasions  he  talked  with 
everybody  who  showed  any  disposition  to  notice  him. 
The  "  Grapes "  is  still  one  of  the  many  strangely 
named  hotels  of  Lancaster,  and  would  be  distin- 
guished, if  in  no  other  way,  by  a  sign  above  its  front 
door,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  bunch  of  grapes.  It  is 
a  small,  unpretentious  place,  but,  perhaps,  always  had 
the  virtue  of  being  equal  to  the  demands. 

Mr.  Buchanan  once  made  a  trip  to  Baltimore  on 
a  visit  to  his  niece,  and  while  there  met  some  of  his 
old  political  friends.  But  he  never  repeated  the 
visit.  He  was  decidedly  aristocratic  in  his  feelings, 
and  although  he  had  without  "family  distinction" 
opened  the  doors  of  the  world  to  himself,  he  gravely 
doubted  Miss  Lane's  title  to  the  same  privilege,  as 
the  wife  of  an  unknown  young  man.  But  even  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the   shameful  state   of  affairs 
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that  met  him  in  Baltimore.  Instead  of  the  old  polit- 
ical friends  of  both  genders  who  had  bowed  before 
him,  some  of  them  ready  to  kiss  the  earth  on  which 
he  walked  in  the  days  of  his  political  power,  coming 
gladly  to  meet  him  at  Miss  Lane's,  they  prepared 
receptions  for  him  at  other  places,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  these  true  and  magnanimous  friends 
of  other  days  ! !  Mr.  Johnston,  although  a  man  of 
wealth,  had  sprung  from  circumstances  not  to  be  tol- 
erated by  the  blue-blooded  aristocracy  of  Baltimore. 
This  trip  to  Baltimore  was  never  referred  to  with 
pleasure  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  Indeed  it  was  never 
mentioned  except,  perhaps,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Swarr, 
and  then  with  sadness. 

Among  the  few  who  gave  a  helping  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  and  who  held  out  faithfully 
in  well-doing  to  the  last,  stands  at  the  head  Hiram 
B.  Swarr,  a  wealthy  and  somewhat  aristocratic  lawyer 
of  Lancaster.  During  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
public,  career  Mr.  Swarr  was  his  earnest  friend,  and 
especially  in  the  years  after  the  Presidency  did  he 
become  the  old  man's  main  reliance.  To  him  Mr. 
Buchanan  laid  open  the  purposes  and  conduct  of  his 
Administration,  and  the  pleasures  and  disappoint- 
ments of  his  social  and  official  life,  more  fully  than 
he  ever  felt  disposed  to  do  to  any  other  man;  and 
finally  to  him  he  intrusted  the  details  of  his  last  will 
and  testament,  and  made  him  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  large  estate.  Although  well  advanced  in  years, 
Mr.  Swarr  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  manly  stature 
and  vigor,  not  excelled  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  best 
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days.  In  punctilious  and  methodic  turn  of  mind  and 
life  these  two  men  were  much  alike.  In  this  frank 
and  generous  friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan  I  found  a  vast 
stock  of  information  to  my  hand,  and  when  I  ceased 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  make  demands,  he  hesitated  not 
even  in  mutilating  his  own  papers  and  do.cuments 
for  my  benefit. 
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,      CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DEATH— THE  TOMB  OF  JAMES  BUCHANAN— LAST  WILL 

AND  TESTAMENT— A  BITTER  CONTEST  OVER  A 

WISE  MAN'S  SLIP— THE  END. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  died  at  "Wheatland,"  after 
midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  or  in  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1868,  and  his  funeral 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  June.  He  had  for  several 
years,  been  more  or  less  affected  with  gout,  and  this 
troubled  him  to  the  last.  But  no  definite  name  was  , 
assigned  to  his  final  illness.  On  the  following  day 
President  Johnson  made  this  announcement: — 

"  Washington,  June  2,  1868. 
"The  President,  with  regret,  announces  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  decease,  at  Wheatland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  first  inst.,  of  his  honored  predecessor,  James 
Buchanan.  This  event  will  occasion  mourning  in  the 
Nation  for  the  loss  of  an  eminent  citizen  and  honored  pub- 
lic servant.  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  memory,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  Executive  Department  be  immediately 
placed  in  mourning,  and  all  business  be  suspended  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  cause  suitable  military  and  naval 
honors  to  be  paid  on  the  occasion  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  Andrew  Johnson." 

Most  of  the  large  cities  sent  delegates  to  attend 
this  funeral,  and  representatives  of  the  leading  news- 
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papers  of  the  country  were  in  attendance.  Business 
was  mainly  suspended  in  the  county,  and  the  peo- 
ple quite  generally  turned  out  to  see  the  remains  of 
the  old  President  deposited  in  the  narrow  lot  he  had 
himself  selected  in  "Woodward  Cemetery." 

The  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  who  was  really  Mr.  Buchanan's  spiritual  friend, 
although  not  pastor  of  his  Church.  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  carefully  made  all  his  preparations  for  this 
change,  and  among  other  things  he  had  invited  Mr. 
Nevin  to  officiate  at  his  funeral.  A  part  of  the 
oration  was  a  warm  defense  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Ad- 
ministration as  to  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  his 
conduct.  A  multitude  of  counsels  had  darkened 
public  affairs,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  events  he  could  not  control.  Of  his 
religion  Mr.  Nevin  said  : — 

"  Happily,  the  venerable  sage  of  Wheatland,  as  he  has 
sometimes  been  called,  sought  and  found  what  he  himself 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  as  something  better  than  all 
the  greatness  of  the  world,  a  humble  but  strong  trust  in 
the  atoning  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  brightened  the 
whole  evening  of  his  life,  which  proved  to  be  the  strength 
of  his  spirit  when  heart  and  flesh  began  to  fail,  and  which 
now  makes  his  death  but  the  quiet  sleep  that  precedes  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  He  died  in  the  Lord.  This 
is  our  great  comfort  in  following  him  to  the  grave." 

The  Masons  took  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  as  in 
1816  Mr.  Buchanan  had  become  a  Mason,  although 
disposed  in  after  life  especially  to  neglect  the  order. 
In  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and 
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other  cities,  funeral  rites  were  celebrated  in  memory 
of  his  death.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  last 
words  were :  "  0  Lord  God  Almighty,  as  Thou  wilt !' 
The  following  is  Mr.  Hiram  B.  Swarr's  report  of 
his  last  conversation  with  Mr.  Buchanan : — 

"On  the  30th> day  of  May,  1868,  the  late  Ex-President 
Buchanan  requested  an  interview  with  me.  I  accordingly 
called  upon  him  in  his  sick-chamber  at  Wheatland.  After 
the  usual  salutation  had  passed,  he  stated  that  he  was  ad- 
monished that  his  earthly  life  was  drawing  near  its  end, 
and  that  he  had  requested  my  presence  with  the  view  of 
communicating  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  as  one  of  his  exec- 
utors, a  few  matters  relative  to  his  funeral.  He  directed 
his  remains  to  be  placed  in  the  lots  he  had  purchased  for 
that  purpose  in  'Woodward  Hill  Cemetery,'  without  any 
pomp  or  parade,  and  that  the  religious  services  of  the 
occasion  should  be  performed  by  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin. 

"  Knowing  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
and  that  it  is  usual  for  that  order  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  its  members,  I  asked  him  whether,  if  the  Masonic  and 
other  societies,  with  the  city  authorities,  desired  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  have  them  do  so?  He  said:  'Certainly,  if  it  is  their 
pleasure,  and  they  are  not  moved  to  it  by  solicitation. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Masonic  Order,  although 
for  years  not  a  working  member;  and  the  mayor  and 
councils  of  Lancaster  have,  in  my  life-time,  manifested 
kindly  regards  for  me. 

"  He  desired  his  lots  in  the  cemetery  to  be  placed  in 
good  order,  but  wanted  no  large  or  expensive  monument 
to  be  erected  over  his  remains.  He  requested  that  there 
should  be  a  simple  but  substantial  oblong  tomb  erected, 
the  cap-stone  to  be  the  finest  and  most  durable  marble, 
on  which  he  specially  requested  should  be  cut,  in  Roman 
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letters,  the  following  inscription,  and  nothing  more :  '  Here 
rest  the  remains  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
ania,  April  23,  1791,  died  at  his  residence  at  Wheatland, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  June  1,  1868.'" 

The  following  letter  throws  some  light  on  Mr. 
Buchanan's  religious  views  : — 

"  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1856. 

"Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  inquiry  was 
duly  received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  you 
were  correctly  informed  as  to  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  President  elect,  and  of  my  favorable  opin- 
ion of  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

"I  became  personally  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  which  time 
he  was,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
and,  when  introduced  to  him,  I  found  him  with  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  our  first  conversation  was  with  reference 
to  the  divine  authenticity  of  that  Book,  in  which  he  most 
unequivocally  expressed  his  firm  belief,  he  not  knowing 
me  to  be  a  clergyman  at  the  time. 

"My  much  loved  father,  now  deceased,  who  knew  Mr. 
Buchanan  most  intimately  for  many  years,  and  who  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  Christian 
morality,  and  cherished  for  him  an  undying  affection. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  of  Presbyterian  ancestry,  and  I  am 
informed  that  he  has  a  pew  in  each  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Lancaster,  though  I  believe  he  generally 
attended  the  Second  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Nevin  is  the  pastor,  and  is  said  to  be  very  regular  and 
devout  in  public  worship,  and  being  very  catholic  in  spirit 
he  is  accustomed  to  worship  with  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations, when  opportunity  offers. 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  settled  ministers 
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of  Lancaster,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  believed  by  those  who 
know  him  best  to  be  a  Christian,  that  he  has  an  hour  each 
day  set  apart  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  devotion, 
that  he  makes  Jay's  'Morning  and  Evening  Exercises' 
his  daily  companion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
regret  with  many  of  his  intimate  friends  that  he,  like  too 
many  of  our  public  men,  has  so  long  neglected  to  unite 
with  the  Church  by  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
'rIn  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  him,  he  more 
than  once  expressed  with  great  tenderness  and  feeling  his 
desire  for  retirement  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  public  life, 
the  importance  of  a  due  preparation  for  his  last  and  final 
account,  and  his  unswerving  confidence  in  the  gracious 
and  overruling  providence  of  Almighty  God."     .     .     . 

Mr.  Buchanan  only  paid  pew-rent  in  one  Presby- 
terian Church  and  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  latter 
attended  by  Miss  Lane.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  went 
as  Minister  to  England  he  said  that  he  attended  the 
nearest  Presbyterian  Church,  and  when  President  he 
followed  the  same  rule. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Buchanan  selected 
the  site  of  his  grave  in  the  pretty  cemetery  on  the 
bank  of  the  Conestoga  River,  in  the  outskirt  of  Lan- 
caster. In  that  he  said  his  body  should  be  buried 
without  ceremony.  Miss  Lane  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  selection,  as  being  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  seriously  objected  to  it;  but  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan said  it  was  large  enough  for  hirn  as  he  had 
no  family,  and  gave  minute  instruction  to  his  exec- 
utor as  to  the  fence  that  should  be  put  around  it, 
and  the  monument  to  be  placed  in  it.  This  little  lot, 
in  the   shape  of  a  brick  in  the  grave-yard,  became 
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the  cause  of  a  big  tempest  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Miss  Lane  still  urged  the  necessity  of  a  larger 
lot,  and  finally  the  executors  consented  that  she 
should  buy  at  her  own  expense  another  lot  of  the 
same  size  by  the  side  of  the  one  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
bought.  This  she  did,  which  greatly  improved  the 
whole  by  throwing  it  into  a  square  and  fair  size. 
But  Mr.  Swarr,  one  of  the  executors  who  had  charge 
of  this  matter,  mainly,  considered  that  he  was  bound 
to  follow  the  desires  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  literally  as 
possible,  and  the  body  being  deposited  in  the  little 
lot  Mr.  Buchanan  had  himself  selected,  he  felt  bound 
to  put  the  monument  there.  This  was  done.  This 
arrangement  again  made  the  lot  present  an  unshapely 
appearance  with  the  monument  standing  in  one  corner 
of  it.  The  resuit  was  a  fierce  contention  between 
Miss  Lane  and  the  executors,  which  resulted  in 
taking  down  the  wrought-iron  fence  which  had  been 
put  around  the  whole  double  lot ;  Miss  Lane's  part 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  original  unsightly  lot  now 
is  surrounded  by  the  iron  fence,  inclosing  the  monu- 
ment, and  Miss  Lane's  lot  lies  unfenced  along-side. 
It  will  always  look  to  the  disinterested  observer, 
who  may  see  this  spot  and  know  the  grave  history 
of  the  case,  that  the  executors  would  have  done  the 
right  thing  to  follow  Miss  Lane's  desire  and  taste, 
and  put  the  monument,  at  least,  in  the  center  of  the 
square  and  sightly  lot. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  described  to  his  executor  that 
he  merely  desired  an  oblong  marble  box,  constructed 
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as  durably  as  possible,  placed  over  his  grave.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  structures  is  found  in  the 
same  cemetery,  and  from  these  and  others  he  had 
taken  his  idea.  But  Mr.  Swarr  objected  to  this,  as 
the  marble  slabs  of  which  it  would  be  constructed 
were  liable  to  be  broken,  and  become  disjointed,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  a  solid  piece  of  marble 
in  the  form  Mr.  Buchanan  desired.  To  this  the 
old  man  did  not  object.  Accordingly  Mr.  Swarr 
imported  from  Italy,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  a  marble  block  in  the  rough 
from  which  workmen  of  Lancaster  cut  the  plain 
oblong  solid  which  now  is  the  monument  at  the  grave 
of  Mr.  Buchanan.  Its  shape  on  top  and  the  sides  is 
such  as  to  shed  the  water  readily,  and  a  vine  cut 
below  the  upper  surface  makes  a  plain  cornice.  Al- 
though placed  on  a  very  solid  foundation  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  preserve  this  monument,  there 
are  some  small  cracks  here  and  there  in  it,  showing 
that  the  Pennsylvania  winters  are,  perhaps,  too  severe 
for  this  Italian  stone. 

The  wrought-iron  fence  surrounding  it  was  made 
by  a  Lancaster  mechanic,  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  him- 
self designated  for  its  execution.  This  man  was  one 
of  his  friends,  and  in  his  honesty  he  had  great  confi- 
dence. He  wanted  all  the  work  of  his  plain  monu- 
ument  to  be  well  and  permanently  made,  and  this 
part  he  believed  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  this 
friend-  The  entire  cost  of  the  monument  and  the 
fence  inclosing  it  was  somewhat  over  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  although  it  is  a  plain  structure  it  is  the 
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best  the  executors  could  do  in  carrying  out  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Buchanan.  Three  or  four  stunted  rose-bushes 
grow  in  the  unsightly  little. inclosure  containing  the 
remains  of  this  President,  who,  if  he  was  some- 
what aristocratic  in  his  life,  was  in  principle  a 
democrat,  and  carefully  provided  that  this  principle 
should  be  carried  out  in  laying  his  mortal  remains 
in  the  common  "  grave-yard "  of  his  neighbors  and 
acquaintances. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  will  was  finally  dated  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  1867,  and  "given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  at  Wheatland."  The  third  article 
of  the  will  reads  thus  : — 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  niece,  Harriet  Lane  John- 
ston, the  wife  of  Henry  E.  Johnston,  my  brother,  Edward 
Y.  Buchanan,  and  my  nephew,  J.  Buchanan  Henry,  all 
the  books,  plate,  beds  and  bedding,  and  all  the  household 
and  kitchen  furniture  belonging  to  me,  and  in  my  dwell- 
ing-house at  Wheatland,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them  by  themselves;  they  allow- 
ing Esther  Parker  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  the 
same  free  of  charge ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  no  inventory 
or  appraisement  be  made  of  these  articles." 

The  two  brothers  of  Mr.  Buchanan  not  mentioned 
in  this  will  were  dead.  The  three  sisters  named  in 
it  are  now  dead.  In  short,  the  only  member  of  his 
family  now  living  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan, 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Oxford,  near 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Buchanan  considered  his  life  worthy  of  a 
written  biography,   and    always    desired    James   B. 
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Reed  to  prepare  it.  Reed  bore  the  relation  of  a 
warm  personal  friend  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  it  can  be 
said  he  ever  had  such.  He  several  times  talked 
with  Reed  about  the  plan  of  the  proposed  biography, 
and  finally,  during  a  severe  illness,  in  1867,  Mr. 
Reed  visited  him,  and  the  matter  was  concluded 
upon  between  them.  He  was  anxious  to  compensate 
Reed  for  preparing  the  work,  but  Reed  was  modest 
about  it,  and  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  he  was 
to  be  paid  for  it.  The  expedient  was  then  devised 
of  leaving  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  will  to  Reed's 
wife.  But  poor  Mrs.  Reed  died  while  her  husband 
was  engaged  on  the  work,  the  little  he  did  of  it. 
Reed  had  aided  in  electing  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency.  He  was  a  fine  stump-speaker,  and  used 
his  ability  to  advantage  in  the  campaign.  For  this 
Mr.  Buchanan  compensated  him  by  giving  him  the 
mission  to  China.  Reed  was  the  grandson  of  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Reed,  Washington's  first  private  secre- 
tary and  adjutant-general.  The  executors  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  estate  paid  to  Reed  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  he  wrote  very  little  on  the  work.  He  was 
involved  in  his  private  affairs,  and  his  political  views 
became  offensive  to  some  extent,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  expected  he  should  abandon  the  work,  he  turned 
over  what  he  had  done  to  the  executors. 

After  some  effort,  without  success,  to  carry  out 
Mr.  Buchanan's  will  as  to  the  biography,  the  execu- 
tors employed  George  Ticknor  Curtis  to  write  the 
biography.  One  of  the  leading  heirs  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  will,  James  Buchanan   Henry,  was 
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President  Buchanan's  private  secretary,  and  is  his 
nephew,  now  a  lawyer,  engaged  in  his  profession  in 
New  York. 

The  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  will  can 
not  escape  observing  the  errors  or  oversights  of  the 
once  wary  lawyer.  It  is  a  little  singular,  for  two  or 
three  reasons,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  date  such 
a  paper  at  "  Wheatland,"  a  place  not  recognized  in 
law.  Should  not  the  careful  and  exact  lawyer  have 
said,  "At  my  home  near  Lancaster,"  or,  "At  ray 
home,  which  I  have  called  '  Wheatland,'  near  Lan- 
caster," etc.?  This  display  of  a  high-sounding  name 
for  a  farm  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
affairs  in  this  country,  and  is  not  at  all  commendatory 
in  any  man,  let  alone  one  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  position. 
The  astute  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  republican,  was 
at  fault  in  this,  as  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
been,  and  especially  those  of  the  Democratic  school. 

But  the  greatest  defect  of  the  will  was  in  leaving 
the  division  of  the  household  furniture  of  this  old 
home  to  be  made  by  the  three  persons  to  whom  it  was 
devised.  In  looking  over  the  inventory  of  property 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  was  somewhat 
struck  by  the  following  facts:  The  highest  value  put 
upon  the  contents  of  any  of  the  five  bedrooms  was 
seventy-five  dollars,  and  two  of  them  were  as  low 
as  twenty  dollars.  The  kitchen  furniture,  including 
the  cooking  stove,  was  placed  at  thirty  dollars.  The 
carriage  and  pair  of  carriage  horses  were  valued  at 
six'  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  a  sleigh  at  fifty. 
The   contents   of  the   cellar  were  fixed    at   fifteen 
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dollars,  but  this  did  not  include  one  very,  so-called, 
valuable  item.  This  consisted  of  liquor,  some  of  it 
said  to  be  fifty  years  old,  all  put  at  eight  hundred 
dollars.  This  "article"  was  afterwards  sold  at  im- 
mense prices  at  public  sale.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  an 
eater  and  drinker,  in  fact  a  kind  of  gourmand,  but 
he  never  drank  liquor  to  what  men  call  excess.  It 
was  said  that  few  American-made  politicians  could 
"  put  away  "  more  liquor  with  impunity  than  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
his  estate  were  in  bonds  of  varoius  kinds,  about 
twelve  thousand  dollars  of  which  were  in  the  bonds 
of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  and  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad.  His  whole  estate  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and  after  de- 
ducting some  debts,  the  various  expenses  for  settle- 
ment, etc.,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  were  left  to  be  divided  among  the  heirs. 
Two  strange  items  that  went  in  to  reduce  greatly 
this  estate  before  it  reached  the  heirs  were  five  per 
cent  for  the  penalty  of  being  a  bachelor,  which  was 
a  State  tax;  and  five  or  six  per  cent  taken  by  the 
General  Government  for  a  similarly  ridiculous  and 
unjust  cause  during  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  furniture  of  "Wheatland" 
did  not  look  to  be  rich  according  to  the  inventory, 
and  really  was  not,  yet  the  old  house  was  filled 
with  much  that  was  valuable,  and  more  that  was 
very  desirable,  especially  to  the  three  heirs  who 
were  to  divide  it  equally  and  amicably  between 
themselves.     That  one  of  these  heirs  was  a  preacher 
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need  not  be  taken  into  the  account,  for  if  they  had 
been  three  of  the  old  apostles,  or  three  angels,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  and  the  will  which 
provided  for  it  would  have  indicated  the  same  strange 
and  ridiculous  oversight.  That  one  of  these  three 
heirs  was  a  woman  did  not  help  the  matter,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  claimed,  and  a  woman  of  her  own  mind 
at  that. 

Miss  Lane  was  not  wholly  pleased  with  her 
uncle's  will,  and  was  not  in  the  best  of  moods,  per- 
haps, to  begin  this  apportionment.  The  last  codicil 
to  the  will  indicates  clearly  enough  that  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  changed  his  original  intention  as  to 
"  Wheatland,"  if  it  does  not  also  indicate  that  Miss 
Harriet  made  the  discovery  in  time  to  have  the  fatal 
error  changed,  that  is  to  have  the  will  so  amended 
as  to  give  her  the  homestead. 

Mr.  Buchanan  knew  very  well  that  she  expected 
the  home  to  be  left  to  her,  and  feeling  indisposed  to 
disappoint  and  distress  her  on  that  point,  he  had 
some  day,  perhaps,  casually  mentioned  to  her  that 
he  supposed  it  would  be  best  to  sell  "Wheatland" 
after  his  death.  This,  of  course,  revealed  what  he 
had  done,  and  through  her  persuasions  the  codicil 
giving  (or  selling)  it  to  her  was  made.  At  all  events 
it  is  safe  to  suppose  the  case  took  this  shape.  So 
far  as  Miss  Parker  was  concerned  there  was  little 
difficulty.  She  would  not  venture  to  take  those 
things  held  as  greatly  desirable  by  the  three  heirs, 
and  her  small  allowance  was  soon  selected  and 
disposed  of. 
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Preparatory  to  setting  out  in  the  difficult  work 
of  division,  Mr.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan  undertook  the 
task  of  ascertaining  Miss  Lane's  views  as  to  her  ex- 
pectations, and  especially  as  to  these  leading  articles 
most  likely  to  be  brought  into  dispute:  A  bust  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  a  painting  representing  Humboldt's 
study,  presented  by  Humboldt  himself  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  autograph 
letter,  nicely  framed,  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
President  on  account  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  this 
country  in  1860,  a  very  singular  and  elaborate  writing 
table  and  desk,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  articles. 

The  Humboldt  painting  (a  copy  of  which  I  also 
saw  in  the  splendid  library  of  Hiram  C.  Day,  of 
Buffalo)  Miss  Lane  thought  should  fall  to  her  as  she 
had  a  personal  interest  in  it,  having  traveled  in 
Europe  and  visited  Humboldt  with  her  uncle;  the 
portrait  of  the  good  Queen's  son,  she  also  claimed,  as . 
he  had  been  a  guest  at  the  White  House  when  she 
was  its  mistress,  and  the  picture  had  really  been 
sent  to  her  uncle  on  that  account.  Three  or  four  of 
the  other  leading  objects  she  also  claimed  for  reasons 
equally  good  to  her.  And  with  the  exception  of  the 
bust  of  her  uncle,  perhaps  she  was  right  and  should 
have  had  the  other  articles.  Mr.  Buchanan,  how- 
ever, informed  her  that  since  her  demands  were  so 
extensive,  the  matter  would  have  to  be  settled  on 
more  business-like  principles.  This  course  led  to 
words  in  which  Mr.  Johnston  was  not  a  silent  ob- 
server, and  from  this  on  there  was  war,  which  finally 
separated  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  destroyed 
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their  friendship,  and  in  that  condition  they  still 
remain,  most  of  the  other  relatives  of  the  family 
taking  side  against  Miss  Lane. 

Among  these  important  objects  the  great  contest 
was  over  the  picture  of  Wales.  Miss  Lane  was  de- 
termined to  have  this  picture,  claiming  a  personal 
interest,  and  afterwards  declaring  that  its  intrinsic 
value  caused  her  to  desire  it  also.  Mr.  Henry  at 
last  proposed  to  put  a  money  value  exclusively  on 
it,  and  decide  its  ownership  in  that  way,  stating  that 
he  would  give  two  thousand  dollars  for  it.  These 
men  were  sadly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this 
spirited  woman  could  be  caught  in  such  a  ma- 
neuver. Of  course,  she  outbade  them  and  got  the 
picture,  but  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. How  many  of  the  countrymen  of  these  de- 
luded contestants  would  now  be  willing  to  give  a 
hundredth  part  of  that  amount  for  a  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales?  Many  of  them  would  not  be 
willing,  on  any  condition,  to  have  it  in  their  houses. 
Were  it  George  III.,  or,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other 
real  kings  of  England,  long  ago  dead,  the  case  would 
be  different.  I  would  give  George  III.  a  place  in 
my  house,  first,  because  he  was  in  most  respects  a 
good  and  virtuous  ruler;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
because  it  would  be  a  comfort  t6  have  the  face  of 
this  able  king  of  England  keep  before  the  mind 
the  great  historic  events  connected  with  the  birth 
of  this  Nation,  and  in  which  he  was  so  signally 
worsted,  and  this  country,  if  not  the  world,  so  ma- 
terially benefited. 

42—0 
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Even  after  these  important  objects  were  disposed 
of  there  was  little  success  in  finishing  the  division,  and 
not  until  disinterested  and  wiser  heads  had  been  called 
to  aid  was  the  difficult  matter  brought  to  an  end. 

No  wise  man  ever  provided  a  surer  battle-ground 
for  his  heirs  than  did  Mr.  'Buchanan  in  this  case,  and 
they  made  the  bad  use  of  it  which  should  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  Much  of  the  inheritance 
Miss  Lane  received  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  greatly  hampered,  perhaps  too  much  so,  to  put 
her  in  an  agreeable  mood  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  while  expressing  full  confidence 
in  her  husband,  felt  justified  in  providing  that  most 
of  her  inheritance  should  be  held  in  trust,  and  that 
none  of  its  principal  could  be  turned  to  his  benefit 
at  any  time.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  her  were 
unpleasant  enough,  and  such  as  would  be  felt  keenly 
by  a  woman  of  such  spirit,  and  especially  when  she 
had  justly  every  reason  to  believe  herself  the  most 
favored  heir.  But  all  of  this  did  not  change  her 
feelings  towards  her  distinguished  uncle,  with  whom 
she  was  so  closely  identified,  and  whose  memory  is 
yet  better  preserved,  perhaps,  on  earth  in  her  own 
person  than  by  all  other  means. 
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Abettors  —  -who  some  of  them 
■were,  552— their  evil  deeds  and 
influence,  553. 

Act,  Kansas-Nebraska  —  throws 
down  the  slave-line  and  starts 
the  final  great  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  98  —  di- 
vides the  Democratic  party, 
283. 

Administration  —  course  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's,  with  Walker,  the 
filibuster,  361 — takes  a  hand  in 
the  elections  of  1858,  361,  362— 
course  of  on  the  eve  of  the 
Rebellion,  497,  526,  556,  557, 
561,  563,  564,  572,  587,  589,  595, 
603. 

Americans,  Native — their  adven- 
ture in  1856,  not  yet  powerless, 
103,  134. 

Anderson, Major  Robert — declines 
to  surrender  Fort  Sumter,  572. 

Aristocracy  —  where  it  may  be 
found,  50. 

B 

Bennett,  James  Gordon — his  op- 
position to  the  Pierce  Adminis- 
tration, his  strength  in  1856, 
138. 
Benton,  T.  H. — hi?  opinion  of  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  202 — on  the 
Constitution  and  its  powers  in 
the  Territories,  204. 
Black,  Jeremiah  S.  — in  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet,  155 — his  state- 
ment about  the  affairs  of  the 
Administration,  587. 


Botts,  John  M.  —  his  views  on 
Kansas,  302,  303. 

Breckinridge,  J.  C  — nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  106  — 
elected,  143, 144— sketch  of,  145 
to  152— nominated  for  the  Pres- 
idency, 448. 

Brown,  John— sketch  of  him  and 
his  fatal  attempt  to  free  the 
slaves  in  Virginia,  362  to  372. 

Buchanan,  James,  Sen.— his  ori- 
gin and  family,  12,  13— his  set- 
tlement in  Pennsylvania,  his 
pursuits,  and  character,  13,  14, 
•15,  16,  17,  18 — selects  a  pursuit 
and  location  for  his  son,  16— his 
home  and  children,  14,  18,  19, 
20,  21. 

Buchanan,  Elizabeth  (Speer)  — 
mother  of  the  President,  her 
character,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19. 

Buchanan,  Edward  Y. — brother  of 
the  President,  19  —  his  letter 
concerning  his  father's  family, 
18,  19  —  clergyman  at  Oxford, 
651,  654. 

Buchanan,  President  —  condition 
of  his  family,  11,  12— his  birth 
and  birthplace,  20,  21— his  boy- 
hood, 21 — his  education,  21, 22 — 
studies  law,  22  —  his  character 
and  standing  as  a  lawyer,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  26,  586— begins  his 
political  career  as  a  Federalist, 
27,  28,  29  — his  soldiering  in 
1814,  28— elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 28, 30— elected  to  Congress, 
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his  course  in  the  House,  31,  32, 
33,  34,  35,  36,  46,  47,  49,  §0,  51, 
54  —  his  part  in  the  bargain 
and  corruption  scandal,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  42,  43,  44  —  becomes 
firmly  moored  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  his  striking  ad- 
herence to  General  Jackson,  51, 
52,  53,  54: — sent  as  Minister  to 
Eussia,  53 — elected  to  Congress, 
his  course  in  the  Senate,  53,  54, 
55,  59,  60,  63,  64,  65,  66  — be- 
comes Secretary  of  State,  his 
course  under  Mr.  Polk,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73— his  habits 
and  character,  47,  50,  52,  73,  77, 
78,  129,  232,  233,  238,  281,  491, 
497,  585,  586,  647,  654  — candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  in  1844, 
1848,  1852,  76,  77,  78— his  views 
and  demands  upon  his  party, 
79-,  80,  81,  82  — his  views  and 
course  on  slavery,  81,  118,  233, 
237,  585 — becomes  Minister  to 
England,  his  conduct,  his  part 
in  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  83,  84, 
92,  351,  352 — prepares  for  the 
last  time  for  the  party  nomina-. 
tion,  93,  94 — has  a  grand  recep- 
tion on  returning  from  England, 
94  —  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 106 — his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, 114,  118  —  his  votes  in 
former  conventions,  118,  119  — 
his  conflicting  interests  in  the 
campaign,  129,  130  —  elected 
President,  139,  140,  143,  144— 
selects  his  Cabinet,  141,  154 — 
goes  to  Washington,  142,  152 — 
his  inauguration,  153,  154 — his 
inaugural  address,  155,  162, 
163 — what  he  knew  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
beforehand,  166  —  his  opinion 
of  the  case  and  the  powers  of 


Congress,  209,  210,  216,  217,  218, 
222 — on  the  Compromises,  222, 
223 — on  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  other  affairs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Administration,  222, 

*223,  224,  225,  229— his  ultimate 
position  on  some  leading  points, 
232,  233,  493  — his  erroneous 
views  of  the  moral  relations  of 
the  parts  of  the  Union,  233, 
234,  493 — character  and  course 
of  his  Administration,  232,  238, 
239,  240,  289,  291,  292,  303,  304, 
305,  306,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355, 
356,  357,  358,  360,  361,  362,  363, 
371,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378, 
379,  380,  381,  382,  383,  389,  422, 
423,  424,  493,  494,  495,  496,  497, 
498,  499,  500,  526,  533,  534,  557, 
561,  563,  573,  581,  582,  585,  586, 
587,  600,  601,  602,  603,  604,  609, 
610  —  his  Kansas  course,  239, 
241,  281,  282,  284,  286,  289,  290, 
304,  423,  424  — his  first  annual 
message,  244,  281,  282,  283— his 
Lecompton  Constitution  mes- 
sage, 291,  292,  293— his  second 
annual  message,  306,  351  —  de- 
sires to  purchase  Cuba,  351 — 

'  defeats  the  land-bill,  359  —  his 
course  with  William  Walker, 
360,  361 — opposes  the  election 
of  Douglas  to  the  Senate,  362 — 
his  course  with  the  Mormons, 
373  to  381  — his  third  annual 
message,  389,  423— his  views  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1860,  charges 
against  Mr.  Douglas,  448 — his 
last  annual  message,  456,  493, 
494,  495,  496,  499,  500— his  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  the 
Union,  497,  498,  550  — his  own 
statement  of  the  bad  treatment 
he    received    from    Congress, 
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526  —  his  spirited  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  528, 
532  —  hands  over  the  Govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Lincoln,  532  —  he 
uses  the  right  word,  550 — pro- 
tests against  the  course  of  the 
Covode  Committee,  556  —  re- 
ceives the  agents  of  South  Car- 
olina, 563 — declines  an  insulting 
communication,  571 — drops  his 
Southern  advisers,  57,2  —  opin- 
ions on  his  Presidency,  581, 
582,  583,  584,  585,  587— his  criti- 
cism and  views  of  General  Scott, 
595 — leads  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his 
inauguration,  quits  the  White 
House,  615  —  his  return  home 
and  reception,  615,  616,  617, 
618  —  his  subsequent  course, 
opinions,  and  conduct,  619,  633, 
640,  641  —  his  courtships,  the 
story  of  his  loves,  619,  620, 
621— his  home  ("Wheatland"), 
630,  631,  632— writes  his  defense 
("Mr.  Buchanan's  Administra- 
tion on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebell- 
ion "),  633 — visits  Baltimore,  his 
reception,  641,  642— his  death, 
644,  645— his  religion,  645,  646, 
647,  648— his  tomb,  648,  649, 
650 — his  will  and  the  contest 
over  it,  a  slip  of  the  astute  law- 
yer, 651,  653,  654,  655,  656,  657, 
658  —  his  biography  and  its 
writers,  651,  652. 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.  — makes  a 
minority  report,  427,  436. 


Cabinet  —  Members  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's, 141,  154,  155— wants 
the  help  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
498,  499  — members  of,  in  the 
winter  of  1860,  556,  557  —  Mr. 
Buchanan's  views  of  some  mem- 


bers of,  557— final  standing  of, 
560,  561. 

Calhoun,  John  C. — begins  to  fire 
the  Southern  heart,  and  force 
the  slavery  issue,  195,  196 — not 
originally  a  strong  advocate  of 
slavery,  195 — declares  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  unconstitu- 
tional, had  been  fully  commit- 
ted to  it,  196  —  his  attempt  to 
have  the  Constitution  extended 
over  the  Territories,  197,  198, 
199,  200 — wanted  a  slave  repub- 
lic, 452. 

Carolina,  South  —  secedes,  sends 
commissioners  to  Washington, 
563,  564,  565,  571— her  Governor 
demands  Fort  Sumter,  sends 
another  agent  to  Washington, 
572. 

Case,  Dred  Scott — its  evil  political 
purposes,  166,  173 — some  opin- 
ions and  account  of,  167,  168, 
169,  170,  171,  172,  202,  204,  209, 
210. 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland  —  in  the 
Peace  Congress,  539 — his  plain 
speech  with  a  moral,  539,  540. 

Clay,  Henry — his  statement  about 
Mr.  Buchanan's  course  in  the 
scandal,  35,  43  —  pleased  with 
Mr.  Buchanan's  view,  42,  43. 

Clinton,  George  W. — his  patriotic 
views,  547,  548. 

Committee,  Covode  — its  object 
and  failure,  555,  556. 

Compromise,  Missouri — some  ac- 
count of,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  223,  224, 

226,  231,  232  — its  validity  or 
Constitutionality  brought  into 
question,  194, 195,  196,  200— the 
consequence  of  its  repeal,  226, 

227,  228,  301. 

Congress  —  repeats  Hood's  "War 
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of  the  Shoestrings,"  47,  48,  49— 
its  early  course  on  slavery,  101, 
102, 173  to  193— counts  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  1857,  142,  143, 
144 — its  powers  over  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  174,  175,  176, 
177,  179,  180,  182,  184,  186,  191, 
192,  199,  200,  201,  203,  213,  216, 
219,  220,  221,  223— meets  in  De- 
cember, 1857,  244  —  its  Kansas 
legislation,  294,  295,  350  — its 
acts  in  the  winter  of  1857,  300 — 
meets  in  the  winter  of  1858, 
306— its  acts,  350,  351,  353,  354, 
355,  357,  358  — meets  in  1859, 
great  contest  in,  for  speaker  of 
the  House,  381  to  388 — meets  in 
I860, 456 — its  acts  and  work  and 
men  in  the  winter  of  1860,  502, 
503,  504,  505,  506,  507,  508,  509, 
510,  511,  512,  516,  517,  518,  519, 
520,  521,  522,  523,  603,  609. 

Congress,  Peace  —  assembles  in 
Washington,  its  members,  offi- 
cers, work,  533,  534,  537  — its 
plan  of  settlement  rejected,  its 
spirit,  537,  538. 

Constitution  —  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the,  over  the  Territories, 
197,  198,  199  — views  of  this 
attempt,  198,  202,  203,  204— not 
favorable  to  slavery,  its  first  and 
second  thrusts  at  slavery,  201 — 
of  the  Territories,  231 — amended 
by  article  thirteen,  502. 

Convention,  Presidential — Demo- 
cratic, in  1856,  104  to  118  — 
Democratic,  in  1860,  425  to  455. 

Corry,  William  M.  —  visits  Mr. 
Buchanan,  his  object,  140,  141. 

Court,  Supreme  —  what  it  was  to 
do  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  166, 
173,  199  —  what  it  did  do,  167, 
169,  170,  171,  172,  173,  199,  200, 
206,  216,  282  — its  opinion  not 


heeded,  172,  202,  205,  216  — 
opinion  of  its  chief  on  the 
negro,  206,  207. 

Crittenden,  John  J. — presents  his 
plan  of  "compromising"  and 
bringing  peace  to  the  country, 
512 — proposes  to  substitute  for 
his  own  the  Peace  Conference 
proposition,  518 — what  his  own 
plan  would  have  secured  to  the 
South,  519  —  his  plan  had  no 
compromises,  what  it  had,  544, 
545. 

Cushing,  Caleb — presides  in  the 
Charleston  Convention,  426, 
442 — again  appears  at  the  head 
of  the  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
443 — withdraws,  445  —  becomes 
chairman  in  the  convention  of 
seceders,  447. 


Davis,  Jefferson — his  views  on 
the  powers  of  Congress,  on  pop- 
ular sovereignty,  219,  220,  221— 
his  error,  433 — tells  of  his  go- 
ing to  Washington  to  help  Mr. 
Buchanan,  498,  499  —  his  views 
of  affairs  and  prospects  at  the 
outset,  604  —  his  efforts  at  de- 
fense, 605,  607,  608,  609. 

Dayton,  William  Lewis — first  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  128,  129— defeated, 
139. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold  —  op- 
poses Mr.  Buchanan's  Kansas 
policy,  283„286,  288— his  princi- 
ples and  character,  and  conduct, 
283,  284,  285,  286— his  dogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  284,  286 — 
receives  the  highest  vote  in  the 
Charleston  Convention,  441  — 
nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
445,  446. 
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Draper,  Dr.  J.  W  —  his  views  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Compromises, 
and  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
difficulties,  301. 


Eating— what  of  it  in  public,  152, 
153. 

Education  —  its  friends  and  ene- 
mies, 9,  10,  11. 

Election,  Presidential — its  charac- 
ter in  1856,  means  employed  in, 
131,  132,  138  — States  voting  in 
1856,  popular  vote,  139,  140  — 
electoral  vote  in  1856,  142,  143, 
144. 

Evil  —  the  way  of  upholding  and 
perpetuating,  165,  166. 


Fillmore,  Millard —  vote  for  in 
1856,  139,  140  — appoints  Brig- 
ham  Young  Governor  of  Utah, 
373. 

Foote,  Henry  S. — his  views  on  the 
Charleston  and  Breckinridge 
Conventions,  450,  451. 

Forney,  John  W. — wanted  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  141, 142 — elected 
Clerk  of  the  House,  387. 

Fremont,  John  Charles  —  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  1856, 
sketch  of,  120  to  128— vote  for, 
130,  140. 


Greeley,  Horace — a  cause  of  his 
ardor  in  the  election  of  1856, 
138 — his  views  of  extreme  gen- 
erosity, 338 — his  views  of  the 
"Ostend  Manifesto,"  352— his 
views  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  moral 
code,  493 — his  erroneous  views 
and  conduct  on  the  eve  of  the 
Rebellion,  542,  543. 


H 

Helper,  "Impending  Crisis"  — 
fight  over  his  book  in  Congress, 
384,  385. 

Henry,  James  Buchanan— one  of 
the  heirs  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, a  lawyer,  651,  653— 
his  interest  in  the  division  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  personal  ef- 
fects, 656,  657. 

House,  White— eating  and  drink- 
ing in,  152, 153— the  only  bach- 
elor occupant  of,  619 — its  young 
mistress,  622 — affairs  in  under 
Miss  Lane,  624— the  Prince  of 
Wales  becomes  a  guest  at,  624, 
625.      ' 


Jackson, General — slow  in  taking 
Mr.  Buchanan  into  his  fellow- 
ship, 29,  42 — his  letters  involv- 
ing Mr.  Buchanan,  36,  42 — his 
wonderful  character,  44,  45, 137. 

Johnson,  Andrew — stands  alone 
among  the  Southern  Senators 
in  support  of  the  Land  Bill  of 
1858,  his  bill,  358— tells  who 
defeated  the  Crittenden  plan 
519 — replies  to  Lane,  523. 

Johnson,  Hershel  V.— nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  446. 

K 

Kansas — affairs  in  under  Gover- 
nor Walker,  239,  240,  241,  242, 
281,  282,  283>  288,  289,  290— 
how  elections  were  carried  in, 
240,  241,  242,  290,  291— its  sub- 
sequent affairs,  294,  295,  299, 
300,  301,  302,  350,  422,  423, 
424 — report  of  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  ad- 
mission of,  295  —  becomes  a 
State,  424. 
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Lane,  Joseph — nominated  for  the 
Vioe-Presidency,  448. 

Lane,  Harriet — her  family,  her 
education,  622,  623 — becomes 
mistress  of  the  White  House, 
623 — her  conduct  of  social  af- 
fairs, 623,  624,  625,  626— her 
travels  in  Europe,  her  mar- 
riage, 627 — her  children,  her 
home  and  character,  628,  629, 
656 — her  defense  of  her  uncle, 
638,  639 — her  course  in  settling 
a  troublesome  feature  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  will,  655,  656,  657, 
658.  \ 

Lawyer— the  great,  his  qualifica- 
cations,  24,  25. 

Letters  —  E.  Y.  Buchanan's,  to 
Mr.  Swarr,  18— President  Bu- 
chanan's, to  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
28;  to  J.  W.  Forney,  92;  to 
party  friends,  93;  to  the  "Na- 
tional Intelligencer,"  635 ;  to 
H.  B.  Swarr,  636 ,  to  a  Carlisle 
friend,  637;  to  a  friend,  639— 
"Webster's,  to  Mr.  Clay,  43— 
Queen  Victoria's,  to  President 
Buchanan,  625  —  Prince  of 
Wales's,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  626. 

"Lords  of  Creation" — who  are 
thej',  were  the  worlds  created 
for  them?  207,  208. 

M 

Manifesto,  Ostend  —  character 
and  text  of,  84,  85,  92,  351,  352. 

Message  —  Mr.  Buchanan's  first 
annual,  244,  281  —  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's second  annual,  306, 
351 — Mr.  Buchanan's  third  an- 
nual, 389,  423— Mr.  Buchanan's 
last  annual,  456,  492,  493,  494— 
his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  528. 


Mormons — sketch  of  the  difficulty 
with  in  1857,  the  fostering  of 
them  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  contractor's  war, 
373  to  381. 


Obligations,  Moral  —  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan and  Daniel  Webster 
on,  233,  234— to  country,  to  so- 
ciety, to  the  world,  234,  235, 
236— extent  of,  236,  237. 

Ordinance  of  1787 — the  Congres- 
sional Constitution  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, organic  law,  its  origin, 
174,  175,  177,  178,  180,  182,  184, 
186,  190,  191,  192,  193. 


Party,  Democratic — its  subser- 
viency to  the  South,  102,  136, 
543 — pledged  to  keep  down  the 
slavery  agitation,103 — its  names 
and  changes,  103,  1C4 — its  con- 
vention in  1856,  104,  105— its 
platform  in  1856, 106 — its  course 
in  the  campaign  of  1856,  134, 
135,  136,  137— the  champion  of 
the  interests  of  slavery,  134, 
135,  136,  137— why  upheld  by 
the  South,  136,  137— repeals  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  172 — 
charges  against  a  faction  of, 
217,  218— slavery  and  the  Kan- 
sas difficulties  divide,  283— di- 
vided in  Congress  on  the  Land 
Bill  of  1859,  357,  358— conven- 
tion of,  in  1860,  425  to  455— its 
support  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, 433 — its  support  of  squat- 
ter sovereignty,  434 — its  final 
division  at  Charleston,  439,441 — 
where  it  really  existed,  549 — 
its  war  record,  549,  553,  610. 

Party,  Eepublican — its  origin,  98, 
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99,  called  Black  Republican,  99, 
100— was  it  a  sectional?  135, 
136— Slave  States  giving  a  vote 
to,  in  1856,  139,  140— course  of 
its  leaders  in  Congress  and  out 
on  the  eve  of  the  Eebellion, 
507,  510,  512,  522,  533,  540,  541, 
542. 

Paulding,  James  K.— changes  his 
books  to  pander  to  slavery,  613. 

Platform  —  Democratic  in  1860, 
427,  428,  431,  446. 


Rebellion,  The — rightly  named, 
terms  applied  to,  550,  553,  554. 

Eeemelin,  Charles — his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  583. 


Secessionists — in  the  Charleston 
Convention,  438,  439,  451— in 
the  South,  452,  453,  500— in  the 
North,  455,  506,  542,  544,  553. 

Scott,  General  Winfield  —  his 
course  at  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
bellion, 572,  599 — his  statement 
and  defense,  589,  590 — his  pa- 
triotism and  standing,  599,  600. 

Sherman,  John  —  candidate  for 
Speaker,  383 — withdraws  after 
a  hot  contest,  386. 

Slavery,  relation  of  parties  to,  96, 
97,  98,  134,  136,  137— effect  on, 
by  the  repeal  of  its  boundaries 
and  compromises,  97,  98,  101, 
102,  103— taken  hold  of  by  new 
hands,  101 — its  early  political 
history,  101,  102,  173  to  193, 
197, 200 — its  sectional  character, 
136,  137— the  whole  question 
of,  opened  to  contest,  172 — had 
few  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion,. 201 — regarded  as  a  civil- 


izer,  440 — the  only  theme  of 
great  political  importance,  440  — 
leads  on  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Southern  States,  519,  520,  609. 

Sovereignty,  Squatter — interpret- 
ed differently  by  its  early  sup- 
porters,' 135,  220  —  opens  and 
starts  the  slavery  conflict,  172 — 
rejected  by  those  for  whom  it 
was  invented,  220,  221,  281— 
killed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
282— its  originators,  197, 284, 286. 

States,  Southern — their  view  of 
their  own  act,  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, their  restlessness,  97 — 
their  first  mistake,  98,  101 — the 
early  view  of  their  people  on 
slavery,  101, 102 — their  compro- 
mises of  1850,  103,  133— their 
leaders  reject  squatter  sover- 
eignty, 220,  221,  435— their 
course  as  to  Kansas,  301,  302 — 
their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress oppose  the  Land  Bill  of 
1858,  unfavorable  to  a  division 
of  the  land  among. small  land- 
holders, 357,  358,  359— have  few 
Democratic  principles,  137, 
434 — the  political  mental  reser- 
vations of  their  leaders,  435 — 
their  leaders  desired  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  452,  453, 
500  —  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  503,  504,  511,  512,  517, 
518 — defeat  the  Crittenden  plan 
of  reconciliation,  517,  518,  519, 
521 — their  Representatives  be- 
gin to  withdraw  from  Congress, 

521,  603 — form   a  confederacy, 

522,  604,  610— the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  conduct  of  their 
people,  550  —  their  work  of 
secession,  603,  604,  606,  607,  608, 
609,  610,  611,  612,  613. 

States,  Northern — view  of  many 
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of  their  people  as  to  the  Con- 
stitutional privileges  of  slavery, 
97 — agitated  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  98, 
100, 101 — their  attempts  in  Con- 
gress and  out  to  satisfy  the 
South  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebell- 
ion, 505,  506,  507,  508,  509,  518, 
520,  541,  542,  543,  544,  545,  549, 
603,  604,  605,  613. 

Star  of  the  West — starts  with 
supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  572, 
593,  598. 

Stephens,  A.  H. — censures  Mr. 
Buchanan,  218,  229 — his  errors, 
230,  231,  550— his  book,  551,  552. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  —  her 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  131, 132. 

Swarr,  Hiram  B. — furnishes  a  let- 
/  ter  from  the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Bu- 
chanan for  this  work,  18,  19 — 
in  his  office  Mr.  Buchanan 
writes  his  Defense,  633 — his 
help  in  this  work,  his  relations 
with  President  Buchanan,  his 
character,,  642,  643 — his  report 
of  his  last  conversation  with 
Mr.  Buchanan,  646 — builds  the 
tomb  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  649,  650. 

Sympathizers,  Northern  —  who 
they  were  and  what  they  did, 
500,  506,  523,  545,  546,  549. 


W 

Walkeh,  Robert  J.  —  becomes 
Governor  of  Kansas,  239 — his 
course,  239,  240,  281,  288,  290— 
resigns,  289 — his  letter  severely 
arraigns  and  censures  the  course 
of  the  Administration  in  Kan- 
sas, 289,  290. 

Walker,  William — the  filibuster, 
his  last  efforts  in  regenerating 
Central  America,  360,  361— his 
death,  and  the  end  of  filibuster- 
ing, 361. 

Whigs — their  party  decay  and 
dissolution,  what  they  were  in 
1852,  96,  97,  98— their  position 
on  slavery,  96,  98 — their  con- 
vention in  1856,  131. 

Whitney,  L.  H. — his  opinion  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  official 
conduct,  584. 

Wilson,  Henry — on  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  209 — bis  opinion 
of  John  Brown,  364,  367. 


Yancey,  Wm.  L. — in  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  in  1860,  437— 
starts  in  the  work  of  firing  the 
Southern  heart,  452,  453  —  bis  ' 
speech  influencing  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  453. 
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